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liONDON : 
VmVTED  BT  THOHrASDATYBOy,  WUltCrHIAllS. 


TO 

GENERAL  ESPOZ  Y  MINA- 


81  R< 


I  iN8CRiB£  with  your  illustrious  name 
the  second  volume  of  these  dialogues,  not 
because,  of  all  the  generals  who  have  ap- 
peared in  our  age,  you  have  displayed  the 
greatest  genius,  the  greatest  constancy, 
and,  what  is  equally  rare,  the  greatest  con- 
tempt of  pleasure  and  titles  and  wealth 
and  offices,  but  because  your  energies  have 
been  all  exerted,  under  severe  and  unre- 
mitting adversity,  in  defence  of  law  and 
civilization.  Neither  of  these  can  exist 
in  that  country  where  any  one  is  above 
them,  and  can  dictate  through  any  organ, 
how  far  they  shall  go,  when  they  shall 
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Speak,  on  whom  they  dhall  act 'feebly^  on 
whom  tstrongly.  All  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  in  this  condition,  even  those  few  the 
forms' (^  whose  government  bear  the  image 
and  superscription  of  Freedom.  Turttyoiir 
eyes  upon  the  only  republic  (for  such 
it  is  still  called)  'now  left  in  this  quairter  of 
the  globe,  arid  where  tvill  you  find^readiir 
sl&vee  tb  ^«ctite^'  the  upatidatei  ofnBe^ 

m 

sjxitistn  ?  '  All  conquerbr^  and  dpiiD^aora 
havo  impiosed  ail  oligart^i:  where  ^  At  ( wafa 
posi^ie,  dottt6  tindbpotft  nnmsj,  sonie  Is^del: 
another:  such  was  ib|p05ed  bff  'Spartaj  con 
the  Athenians,  Buch  upori  the  Swiss^>  as  now 
upon  the '  Spanlai^te,  by  France.  Switaer^ 
land,  the  asylum  oiitie  of  the  persecuted, 
is  hence  become  a  mere  jk>rt6r^s  lodge  to 
the  great  prison-hou^^  Europe.  Law  and 
Religion  are  the  watcb^-words !  I  am  not 
in  a  temper  for  irony,  nor  could  you  be^ 
it . . .  but  what  is  the  itsason^  to  speak 
gravely,   why  religion  and  law  are  in  a 
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worse,  ocmdilion  now,  thun  they  mere  geyen* 
teen  centuries  390,  while  every  other  part 
of  huraan  knowledge  has  been  60  much 
improved  ?  It  i&  becauae  the  two  graat^at 
elawQs  of  mw,  two  entire  profeaaiona,  and 
government^  altogether^,  such  aa  they  are 
oonafftiutodt.  are  intereated,  in  maintaining 
tUw .  alMsesi '  anci  because  the  acaptre  ia 
iitfli^>  the  pn^  of;  weftkno89  than  the 
agmdwl:  of  autJiotity^.'  £[«nD9  the  cant  to 
jaaepirthei  idiild  quiet^  and  the  iiididgen<^ 
tii>^  ihiitt  .gnaap  dndibwlaver  and  l»Dea)c 

in  pieoe^^wlidt  da  aait(hi9i 
/ '  '£very.  atatc^  \  ho^e^^  ajnalli  cofitaiiia 
mo0e 'people  thaa  the  isiiwuft^  »ad  most;>  vir- 
tHOua  imqce; <an^  reoder  happy;  \yhy  then 
'Waot  moce?  O !  hut  making  theqi  l^appy 
m  quit^  another  thing :  guilts  are  to 
Igive  happiness  aa  a  tribute^  and  to  receive 
at'  as  a  gratuity*. .If  few  aubjeets  bring 
«mety I  many  will  luring  more  2  if  neither 
the  fewer  nor  the  numerous  bring  any, 
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tben  the  wordi*  of  tHem*  can  be*  but  small 
to.',  the  peopfietor:  his  ^vrant  themfor  is 
childish^,  and  ahould  be  corrected  aiul 
ooerced  like  other  childish  wants. 

Yon  Spaniards  have  committed  two  great 
errora :  the  fisst,  in  not  remoring  to'C'sbai' 
six  or  seven  hundmd  <kiiowh  and  proven 
ttaitors,  eondtemnin^  to  thd^scaiSild^thvee 
or  fonr  heads'  oE-the  moft'-eiDineht;:  4hfir 
SQCond/  in  not  drawingudoser  the- ties' ^of 
oflinity  and  cdmmeitoe  mth,  C^uibhia^'With^ 
fidl  acknlcKwledgenpent ]  of  her  indepeiideiioe; 
The  Hmner  €f  the»i^  tito  >  duties  tkA^  albiK^ 
be '  qaestioned^  *  -  Retfab^^e  •  the  )case  out  Of 
Spain  into  }l6nie^  and  ttkk  ^yoursfelf  whethei*; 
if  Lepidus  had  been  €rUilied>  v^leh^  ooidd 
be.  Borne  would  not'  have  been  sav^  a 
hundred  thousand  of  her  best  citie^ns  M 
the  ^Rcpense  of  one  among  the  worst.  We 
should  calculate  for  Humanity,  and'  not 
leare  the  account  in  her  hands,  lest  she 
drop  it  or  lay  it  down. 
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I 'jMhe  r  hisolfeiiife  of  Despotinn  m\\  a«ge 
faeriiihto  fichenas,  tfnot  eafarreraiTe  of  hef 
pawetj  iDJofious  to  her  quieit;  'fbe  H^ly 
Allies  should  in  sound  policy  desire  the 
estal^iriiinent  of  repuUies  in  Greece^  oon- 
tkknnj?  tibat.  country  as  a  mete  dwhii 
whaifdi>y«  the  iU  faumaitrsoof.  their  subjects 
mu^^^OtnvtA^^.  r  It  shouUnmrve  them 
win  gftUejf  iof  defsntatibn,!  for l thotie  whose 
%ipisdana.;are  dangerowarjuit  as  Atnerioa 
}Siriftiregiitvlit»^^Ei^§^iUMli:'tand  theore  is  aldd 
thisiHiddfttkmalieild  »parMii^^  -adnUKtdge^ 
th»4(  if  tb^  :p(ift^li9fa  I  iki^ :  sentinients,  nei- 
thari  tfaei  ^Idngs:  n w .  theit  8ul)j«ets  can  .r^i^ 

AMTcjIbetiattdy/liddiiMtraj^^  .•'  '  -:• 
.  li  kno w  not,  siir, .  |i¥hath^>  you  wet  a '  piott$ 
viitn»  Init  if  you  Btei  JNmiiiuU  se^  the>ilng(ff 
af/Fro¥idence  in  the*  midst  of  the.  c^amii* 
liqv  which  dsKftraet  your,  country . 
.riUoder  it  there  springs. forth  itt  lettem 
of  fire  a  warning  to  the  nations,  of  whatso^ 


ewnt  race,  language,  o¥  rite%  *  throughDut 
the  new  world,  as  (from  the  rapid  vej^ta^- 
tiobi  if  I  may  say  do,  of  its  pvosperil^s 
«rf  ftom  the  di«mil«ity  in.  ««y  fcn- 
tare  to  thi^  of  oura)  it  nay  now  indeod  he' 
catted  most  emjphatieaUy . .  tofbrm  iMrtantly  * 
a  oonfederacy  against  eKterrial  rutej^agaiiist^ 
ail  dependeiiee' Arid  uMfjplitiob,  agaihstmc* 
stitiitiMM  >nM  foHAded'^upon  fliart  eofakiblB)  > 
sound,  <  b^oefioc^  sybtenir  to  cwfaieb  itfattd 
beltei^  e«ergies  <xf  ^MaUrlhe-stehusr  AiftUes)' > 
the  mildi^  chemiies,^H^h^  ooiiilbrtb  andls»^<> 
tifl^tionii  of'hi^  its  regiUatedviiud  fei^t  i 
ai^Dtioliis^  the  ^us«#iU>arts,  ithei-eMotkli^ 
sciences,  iit^ith  t<4i«C^er  is^fnaeoentintgl^sjf-. 
or  eicaked  in  pleasure,). owe  thair  origm^i; 
their  i^nitoctioD,  theitiprogrciEis^jaBdnthmiii' 
mBlbontj.     CdlumUaj   without  this  •  iiKiH  i 
goratiiig  shock,  woiild  have  hmgW'  3aiti: 
dormant  or  restless :  Washii^tMi,  taiwhgsft- 
w£f  principally  are  indebted  for ^ what  litt]e»:( 
is  left  of  freedom  in  the  universe^  would 


fawe  lot  before  her  tbe  \mf^  smmpk^ 
and  ^Imur  wotdd  bave  followed  it»  in 
vjainw  .  Sb0.  vHl  reoeive  into  her  bo9om 
theae  ^faom  eircumstaaeea  avmed  sffdmi 
bet,  joa&er  than  jealouates  or  miiinodtisf 
or  aoftqMithies ;  and  she  wHl  wimber  among 
heiTftl^ildi^rmt.oiilj.tlMMe  who  have  stood 
foinF8>di4)p  d.^nd^hcff^.htit  thoa^  afeo  who, 
coABikfig  in  iher  ^ndroiat]}^  tajX  uiMm  her 
iiBrftfiefair.lidveiiBitiwri^  tkfenoe^  Bising 
onotbt^nvrackijof  iSpaiDt!  $heL  will  invite  to 
hei^ffom  Stittipe>  thiwQ  wbQoa^  .warn,  bav^* 
riiiii^  f)tfaoilfr.'#b9»  430m<Mr<to  haft  d^^ 

dinq^ns,  diose  whomt  the  toctWi  in«tit«)r 
tioiisiof  thehr  oountiy  haKa  blinded^  with 
uagnitoliable  love^  a^id  -  the  jiew  one^  have ' 
moiiDBd  w^h  reprobatioft^r  The  veteia0» 
stiil  bleeding  for 

hiaa^'fasrsu^  rest  his  bones  a  littlQ  wh 
heart  fiilesh  tuif,  forbidden  to  repoeMe 


X  DEDICATION. 

in  death  under  that  which  covers  his  fa- 
ther's. 

Your  unconquerable  mind,  sir,  cannot 
be  deprest ;  mine  is,  and  perhaps  ought  not 
to  be. 

God  preserve  you  many  years. 


WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 


November  I,  1823. 
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CONVERSATION  I. 


MILTON 


AND 


ANDREW  aiARVEL. 


VOL.  11. 


B 


MILTON 


AND 


ANDREW  MARVEL, 


MILTON. 

Friend  Andrew,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you 
amuse  yourself  in  these  bad  times  by  the  composi- 
tion of  a  comedy,  and  that  you  have  several  plans 
in  readiness  for  others.  Now  let  me  advise  you 
to  copy  the  better  part  of  what  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  called  the  old^  and  to  introduce  songs 
and  music,  which,  suitable  as  they  are  to  Tragedy, 
are  more  so  to  the  sister  Muse.  Furthermore,  I 
could  desire  to  see  a  "piece  modeled  in  all  paits 
on  the  Athenian  scheme,  with  the  names  and  cha- 
racters and  manners  of  times  past.  For  surely 
you  would  not  add  to  the  immorality  of  the  age, 
by  representing  any  thing  of  the  present  ^mode 
upon  the  theatre.  Although  we  are  more  abundant 
in  follies,  which  rather  than  vices  are  the  ground- 
woric  of  comedy,  we  experience  less  disgust  in 
touching  those  of  other  times  than  of  our  own  ; 

B  2 
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and  in  a  drama  the  most  ancient  would  have  the 
most  novelty.  I  know  that  all  the  periods  and  all 
the  nations,  of  the  world  united,  have  less  variety 
of  character  than  we  find  in  this  one  city :  yet,  as 
you  write  to  amuse  yourself  and  a  few  learned 
friends,  I  am  persuaded  you  would  gladly  walk 
out  of  it  for  once,  and  sit  down  to  delineate  a 
Momus  or  a  Satyr,  with  at  least  as  much  com- 
placency as  a  vulgar  fopling  or  a  partycoloured 
buffoon. 

O  Andrew !  although  our  learning  raiseth  up 
against  us  many  enemies  among  the  low,  and  rnore^ 
among  the  powerful,  yet  doth  it  invest  us  with 
grand  and  glorious  privileges,  and  conferr  on  us  a 
largeness  of  beatitude.  We  enter  our  studies,  and 
enjoy  a  society  which  we  alone  can  bring  together. 
We  raise  no  jealousy  by  conversing  with  one  in 
preference  to  another :  we  give  no  offence  to  the 
most  illustrious,  by  questioning  him  as  long  as  we 
will,  and  leaving  him  as  abruptly.  Diversity  of 
opinion  raises  no  tumuh  in  our  presence :  each 
interlocutor  stands  before  us,  speaks,  or  is  silent, 
and  we  adjourn  or  decide  the  business  at  our 
leisure.  Nothing  is  past  which  we  desire  to  be 
present ;  and  we  enjoy  by  anticipation  somewhat 
like  the  power,  which  I  imagine  we  shall  possess 
hereafter,  of  sailing  on  a  wish  from  world  to  world. 
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Surely  you  would  turn  away  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  d^raded  state  of  our  country ;  you  would 
select  any  vices  and  follies  for  description,  rather 
than  those  that  jostle  us  in  our  country-walks,  re- 
turn with  us  to  our  house-doors,  and  smirk  on  us 
in  silks  and  satins  at  our  churches. 

Come,  my  old  friend ;  take  down  your  hortus 
siccus  :  the  live  plants  you  would  gather  do  both 
stink  and  sting :  prythee  leave  them  to  wither  or 
to  rot,  or  to  be  plucked  and  collated  by  more  rustic 
hands. 

MARVEL, 

I  entertain  an  utter  contempt  for  the  populace, 
whether  in  robes  or  tatters ;  whether  the  face  be 
bedawbed  with  cinnabar,  or  with  dirt  from  the 
allies  and  shops.  It  appears  to  me  however,  that 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  tragedy  and 
comedy  as  between  the  heavens  and  the  clouds, 
and  that  comedy  draws  its  life  from  its  mobility. 
We  must  take  manners  as  we  find  them,  and  draw 
from  the  individual,  not  the  species ;  into  which 
fault  Menander  fell  and  seduced  his  followers. 
The  characters  on  which  he  raised  his  glory  were 
trivial  and  contemptible. 

Dum  fallax  servus,  durus  pater,  improba  lena 
Vi  vent,  dum  meretrix  blanda,  Menander  erit. 

His  wisdom  towered  high  above  them,  and  he 
cloathed  with  smiles  what  Euripides  charged  with 
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spleen.  The  beauty  of  his  moral  sentences  was 
hurtful  to  the  spirit  of  comedy,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  if  we  could  recover  his  works,  we 
should  find  them  both  less  facetious  and  less 
dramatic  than  those  of  Plautus.  Once,  by  way 
of  experiment,  I  attempted  to  imitate  his  manner : 
I  will  give  you  a  specimen :  it  is  the  best  I  have. 

Friendship,  in  each  successive  stage  of  life. 

As  we  approach  him,  varies  to  the  view : 

In  youth  he  wears  the  face  of  Love  hiniself. 

Of  Love  without  his  arrows  and  his  wings ; 

Soon  afterwards  with  Bacchus  and  with  Pan 

Thou  findest  hitn,  or  hearest  him  resign 

To  some  dog-pastor  by  the  quiet  fire. 

With  much  good-will  and  jocular  adieu. 

His  agewom  mule  or  brokenhearted  steed. 

Fly  not,  as  thou  wert  wont,  to  his  embrace, 

Le9t,  after  one  long  yawning  gaze,  he  swear 

Thou  art  the  best  good  fellow  in  the  world. 

But  he  had  quite  forgotten  thee,  by  Jove ! 

Or  laughter  wag  his  newly-bearded  chin 

At  recollection  of  his  childish  hours. 

But  wouldst  thou  see,  young  man,  his  latest  form, 

When  e'^en  this  laughter,  e^en  this  memory,  fails  ? 

Look  at  yon  figtree  statue,  golden  once, 

As  all  would  deem  it ;  rottenness  falls  out 

At  every  little  chink  the  worms  have  made. 

And  if  thou  triest  to  lift  it  up  again 

It  breaks  upon  thee  :  leave  it,  touch  it  not, 

Its  very  lightness  would  encumber  thee... 

Come,  thou  hast  seen  it...tis  enough.. .away  ! 
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MILTON. 

This  indeed  is  in  the  manner  I  would  propose. 

MARVEL. 

Yet  if  it  were  ^ken  on  our  theatre,  I  should 
be  condemned  as  a  man  ignorant  of  the  art  •  •  • 
and  justly  too .  •  •  for  it  accords  not  with  its  com- 
plexion. Inevitable  events  and  natural  reflexions, 
but  reflexions  not  exhibited  before  and  events  not 
expected^  please  me  better  than  the  most  demon- 
strable facts,  the  mpst  sober  truths,  the  most 
clever  improbabilities,  and  the  most  acute  repar- 
tees. In  comedy  we  should  oftener  raise  re- 
flexions than  present  them. 

Now  for  plot. 

Intricacy  was  always  held  necessary  on  the 
modem  stage,  and  the  more  so  when  delicacy  was 
the  least.  It  was  however  so  difficult  to  make  the 
audience  keep  watch  and  ward  for  it,  and  to  com- 
mand an  uninterrupted  attention  for  five  whole 
acts,  that  many  of  the  best  writers,  from  Terence 
to  the  present  age,  have  combined  two  plots, 
hoping  that  what  is  twisted  together  will  untwist 
together,  and  leaving  a  great  deal  to  the  goodness 
of  Providence,  and  to  the  faith  and  charity  of  their 
fellow  creatures. 

MILTON. 

True  enough :  your  plotters  bring  many  greal^ 
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changes  into  many  whole  families,  and  sometimes 
into  several  and  distant  countries,  within  the  day ; 
and,  what  is  more  difficult  and  incredible,  send  off 
all  parties  well  satisfied,  excepting  one  scape-goat. 
For  my  own  share,  I  am  contented  with  seeing 
a  fault  wittily  rebuked  and  checked  effectually, 
and  think  that  surprising  enough,  considering  the 
time  employed  in  doing  it,  without  the  forma- 
tion of  attachments,  the  begetting  or  finding  of 
children,  bickerings,  buffetings,  deaths,  marriages, 
distresses,  wealth  again,  love  again,  whims  and 
suspicions,  shaking  heads,  and  shaking  hands.  All 
these  things  are  natural,  I  confess  it;  but  one 
would  rather  breathe  between  them,  and  perhaps 
one  would  think  it  no  bad  husbandry  to  put  some 
of  them  off  until  another  season.  The  combina- 
tion of  them,  after  all,  marvelous  as  it  appears,  is 
less  difficult  to  contrive  than  to  credit. 

MARVEL. 

I  have  always,  been  an  idle  man,  and  have  redd 
or  attended  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  that  are 
extant,  and  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  exclusive 
of  Shakespear's  and  some  Spanish  pieces  never 
represented  nor  translated,  there  are  barely  half  a 
dozen  plots  amongst  them,  comic  and  tragic.  So 
that  it  is  evidently  a.  much  easier  matter  to  run 
over  the  usual  variations,  than  to  keep  entirely  in 
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another  tune  and  to  raise  up  no  recollections. 
Both  in  tragedies  and  comedies  the  changes  are 
pretty  similfu*,  and  nearly  in  the  same  places. 
You  perceive  the  turns  and  windings  of  the  road 
a  mile  before  you,  and  you  know  exactly  the  pre- 
cipice down  which  the  hero  or  heroine  must  fall : 
you  can  discover  with  your  naked  eye,  who  does 
the  mischief  and  who  affords  the  help  ;  where  the 
assassin  bursts  forth  with  the  dagger,  and  where 
the  old  gentleman  shakes  the  crabstick  over  the 
shoulder  of  his  dissolute  nephew. 

MILTON. 

I  do  not  wish  direction-posts  to  perplexities 
and  intrigues:  I  oppose  this  agrarian  law,  this 
general-inclosure-act :  I  would  not  attempt  to 
square  the  circle  of  poetry ;  and  am  avowedly  a 
nonjuror  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  predestina- 
tion in  the  drama. 

MARVEL. 

In  my  project,  one  action  leads  to  and  brings 
about  another,  naturally  but  not  necessarily.  The 
event  is  the  confusion  of  the  evil-doer,  whose  ma- 
chinations are  the  sole  means  of  accomplishing 
what  their  motion  seemed  calculated  to  thwart  and 
overthrow.  No  character  is  introduced  that  doth 
not  tend  toward  the  developement   of  the  plot ; 
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no  one  is  merely  prompter  to  a  witticism,  or  master 
of  the  ceremonies  to  a  repartee. 

Characters  in  general  are  made  subservient  to 
the  plot :  here  the  plot  is  made  subservient  to 
the  cliaracters.  All  are  real :  I  have  only  invited 
them  to  meet,  and  bestowed  on  them  those  abilities 
for  conversation,  without  which  a  comedy  might 
be  very  natural,  but  would  not  possess  the  nature 
of  a  comedy.  I  expose  only  what  arises  from  the 
headiness  of  unruly  passions,  or  is  precipitated  by 
the  folly  that  verges  upon  vice.  This  exposure  is 
in  the  comer  of  a  room,  not  in  the  stocks  nor  in 
the  marketplace.  Comedy  with  me  sits  in  an  easy 
chair,  as  Menander  is  represented  by  the  statuary : 
for  it  is  as  possible  to  be  too  busy  on  the  scenic 
theatre  as  it  is  on  the  theatre  of  life.  To  those 
who  admire  the  double  plot  and  the  machinery  of 
the  rope-walk,  I  only  say,  Go  to  my  betters  whom 
you  have  so  long  neglected  ;  carry  off  from  them 
as  much  as  you  can  bear ;  you  are  then  welcome 
to  rip  up  my  sheets  and  to  sezv  a  scene  in  wJiere- 
ever  the  needle  will  go  through :  in  this  maimer^ 
the  good  may  be  made  acceptable  by  the  new, 
and  the  new  can  be  no  loser  by  the  good. 

MILTON* 

You  say  nothing  about  the  chorus.     I  have  in* 
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troduced  it»  you  know,  in  my  Samson  Agonistesy 
and  intend  to  bring  it  forward  in  my  Macbeth. 

MARVEL. 

Dear  John !  thou  art  lucky  in  having  escaped 
two  Stuarts ;  and  luckier  still  wilt  thou  be  if  thou 
escapest  one  Macbeth.  Contend  with  Homer,  but 
let  Shakespear  rest :  drop  that  work  ;  prythee  drop 
it  for  ever :  thou  mayest  appear  as  high  as  he  is 
(for  who  can  measure  either  of  you  ?)  if  thou  wilt 
only  stand  some  way  off. 

In  tragedy  the  chorusses  were  grave  people, 
called  upon,  or  ready  without  it,  to  give  advice  and 
consolation  in  cases  of  need.  To  set  them  singing 
and  moralizing  amidst  the  dolefuUest  emergencies, 
when  the  poet  should  be  reporting  progress^  is 
like  sticking  a  ballad  upon  a  turnstile  to  hasten 
folks  on.  The  comic  poet  called  out  his  regular 
chorus^  in  imitation  of  the  tragic,  till  the  genius  of 
Menander  took  a  middle  flight  between  Aristo- 
phanes and  Euripides.  Comedy  had  among  the 
ancients  her  ovations,  but  not  her  triumphs. 

MILTON. 

Menander's  form,  which  the  Romans  and  French 
have  imitated,  pleases  me  less  than  the  older.  He 
introduced  better  manners,  but  employing  no  va- 
riety of  verse,  and  indulging  in  few  sallies  of  mer- 
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riment,  I  incline  to  believe  that  he  more  frequently 
instructed  than  entertained. 

The  verse  itself  of  Aristophanes  is  a  dance  of 
Bacchanals :  one  cannot  read  it  with  composure. 
He  had  however  but  little  true  wit,  whatever  may 
be  asserted  to  the  contrary.  There  is  abundance 
of  ribaldry,  and  of  that  persecution  by  petulance 
which  the  commonalty  call  banter. 

MARVEL. 

He  takes  delight  in  mocking  and  ridiculing  the 
manner  of  Euripides.  In  my  opinion,  if  a  modern 
may  form  one  upon  the  subject,  he  might,  with 
his  ingenuity,  have  seized  more  points  to  let  his 
satire  lighten  on,  and  have  bent  them  to  his  pur- 
pose with  more  dexterity  and  address. 

MILTON. 

His  ridicule  on  the  poetry  is  misplaced,  on  the 
manners  is  inelegant.  Euripides  was  not  less  wise 
than  Socrates,  nor  less  tender  than  Sappho.  There 
is  a  tenderness  which  elevates  the  genius :  there  is 

4 

also  a  tenderness  which  corrupts  the  heart.  The 
latter,  like  every  impurity,  is  easy  to  communicate ; 
the  former  is  difficult  to  conceive.     Strong  minds 

• 

alone  possess  it ;  virtuous  minds  alone  value  it.  I 
hold  it  abominable  to  turn  into  derision  what  is 
excellent.     To  render  undesirable  what  ought  to 
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be  desired,  is  the  most  mischievous  and  diabolical 
of  malice.  To  exhibit  him  as  contemptible,  who 
ought,  according  to  the  conscience  of  the  exhibitor, 
to  be  respected  and  revered,  is  a  crime  the  more 
odious,  as  it  can  be  committed  only  by  violence 
to  his  feelings,  against  the  reclamations  of  Justice, 
and  among  the  struggles  of  Virtue.  And  what 
is  the  tendency  of  this  brave  exploit  ?  to  cancel 
the  richest  legacy  that  ever  was  bequeathed  to 
him,  and  to  prove  his  own  bastardy  in  relation 
to  the  most  illustrious  of  his  species.  If  it  is  dis- 
graceful to  demolish  or  obliterate  a  tombstone, 
over  the  body  of  the  most  obscure  among  the 
dead ;  if  it  is  an  action  for  which  a  boy  would 
be  whipt,  as  guilty  of  the  worst  idleness  and 
mischief:  what  is  it  to  overturn  the  monument 
that  Gratitude  has  erected  to  Genius,  and  to  break 
the  lamp  that  is  lighted  by  Devotion  overagainst 
the  image  of  Love  ?  The  writings  of  the  wise 
are  the  only  riches  our  posterity  cannot  squander: 
why  depreciate  them  ?  To  Antiquity  again  • .  •  but 
afar  from  Aristophanes. 

MARV£L. 

Our  admiration  of  Antiquity  is  in  part  extra- 
neous from  her  merits :  yet  even  this  part,  strange 
as  the  assertion  may  appear,  is  well  founded.  We 
learn  many  things  from  the  ancients  which  it  cost 
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them  no  trouble  to  teach,  and  upon  which  they 
employed  no  imagination,  no  learning,  no  time. 
Those  amongst  us  who  have  copied  them,  have 
not  succeded.  To  produce  any  effect  on  morals, 
or  on  manners,  or  indeed  te  attract  any  attention, 
which,  whatever  be  the  pretext,  is  the  principal 
if  not  the  only  aim  of  most  writers,  and  certainly 
of  all  the  comic,  we  must  employ  the  language 
and  consult  the  habits  of  our  age.  We  may  in- 
troduce a  song  without  retrospect  to  the  old 
comedy ;  a  moral  sentence,  without  authority  from 
the  new.  The  characters,  even  on  their  improved 
and  purified  stage,  were,  we  know,  of  so  vulgar 
and  uncleanly  a  cast,  that,  with  all  their  fine  re- 
flexions, there  was  something  like  the  shirt  of 
Lazarus  patched  with  the  purple  of  Dives.  Do 
not  imagine  I  am  a  detracter  from  the  glory  of 
eur  teachers,  from  their  grace,  their  el^ance, 
their  careful  weeding  away  of  small  thoughts,  that 
higher  and  more  succulent  might  have  room. 

MILTON. 

No,  Marvel,  no.  Between  their  poetry  and 
ours  you  perceive  as  great  a  difference  as  between 
a  rose  and  a  dandelion.  There  is,  if  I  may  ex- 
press myself  so,  without  pursuing  a  metaphor  till 
it  falls  exhausted  at  my  feet,  a  sort  of  refreshing 
odour  flying  off  it  perpetually ;  not  enough  to  op- 
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press  or  to  satiate ;  nothing  is  beaten  or  bruized  ; 
nothing  smells  of  the  stalk ;  the  flower  itself  is 
half-concealed  by  the  Genius  of  it  hovering  round. 
Write  on  the  same  principles  as  guided  them. 

MARVEL. 

Yes ;  but  I  would  not  imitate  them  further.  I 
will  not  be  pegged  down  to  any  plot,  nor  follow 
any  walk,  however  well  rolled,  where  the  persons 
of  the  drama  cannot  ccmsistently  lead  the  way. 

MILTON. 

Reasonable  enough :  but  why  should  not  both 
comedy  and  tragedy  be  sometimes  so  disciplined 
as  may  better  fitt  them  for  our  closets  ?     I  allow 

^  that  their  general  intention  is  for  action  :  it  is  also 

the  nature  of  odes  to  be  accompanied  by  voices 

I  .  and  instruments.  I  only  would  suggest  to  you^ 
thalt  a  man  of  learning,  with  a  genius  suited  to 
comedy,  may  as  easily  found  it  upon  antiquity,  aa 
tfce  tragedian  of  equal  abiiities  his  tragedy,  and. 

'  tliat  the  one  might  be  made  as  acceptable  to  the 

study  as  the  ether  to  the  stage.  I  would  not 
hamper  you  with  rules  and  precedents.  Comply 
with  no  other  laws  or  limits  than  such  as  are  ne« 
cessary  to  the  action.  There  may  be  occasion  for 
songs ;  and  there  may  not :  besides,  a  poet  may 
be  capable  of  producing  a  good  comedy,  who  is 
incapable  o£  composing  a  tolerable  stanza ;   and» 
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on  the  other  handt.Pindarhimselfmight  have  been 
lost  in  a  single  scene. 

MARVEL. 

True :  but  tell  me,  friend  John,  are  you  really 
serious  in  your  proposal  of  interspersing  a  few  an- 
tiquated words,  that  my  comedy  may  be  accept- 
able to  the  readers  of  Plautus  and  Terence  ?  This 
I  hear. 

MILTON. 

I  have,  on  several  occasions,  been  a  sufferer  by 
the  delivery  of  my  sentiments  to  a  friend.  Anti- 
quated words,  used  sparingly  and  characteristically, 
give  often  a  force,  and  always  a  gravity,  to  com- 
positions. It  is  not  every  composition  that  admits 
them :  a  comedy  may  in  one  character,  but  charily 
and  choicely. 

There  is  in  Plautus  a  great  fund  of  language 
and  of  wit :  he  is  very  far  removed  from  our  Shake- 
spear,  but  resembles  him  more  than  any  other  of 
the  ancients.  In  reading  him  and  Terence,  my 
delight  arises  not  so  materially  from  the  aptitude 
of  character  and  expression,  as  from  a  clear  and 
unobstructed  insight  into  the  feelings  and  man- 
ners of  those  ancient  times,  and  an  admis^on  into 
the  conversations  to  which  Scipio  and  Lelius  at- 
tended. 

You  will  carefully  observe  the  proper  and  re- 
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quisite  unities,  not  according  to  the  wry  rigour  of 
our  neighbours,  who  never  take  up  an  old  idea 
without  some  extravagance  in  its  application.  We 
would  not  draw  out  a  conspiraey  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  are  conspired  against ;  nor  hold  it 
needful  to  call  a  council  of  postilions,  before  we 
decide  on  the  distance  we  may  allow  to  our  heros 
between  the  acts.  Let  others  treat  them  as  mon- 
keys and  parrots,  loving  to  hear  them  chatter, 
tied  by  the  leg.  The  music  renders  a  removal  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles,  during  the  action,  proba-* 
ble  enough,  unless  you  take  out  your  watch,  and 
look  upon  it  while  you  are  listening.  In  that 
case,  altho  you  oblige  the  poet  to  prove  the  pe* 
digree  of  the  horses,  and  to  bring  witnesses  that 
such  hoi-ses  might  go  thus  far  without  drawing 
bit,  your  reasons  are  insufBcient  by  fifty  minutes 
or  an  hour. 

» 

The  historical  dramas  of  Shakespear  should  be 
designated  by  thi^  name  only,  and  not  be  called 
tragedies,  lest  persons  who  reflect  little  (and  how 
few  reflect  much !)  should  try  them  by  the  rules 
of  Aristoteles ;  which  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  try 
a  gem  upon  a  touchstone.  Shakespear,  in  th/ese 
particularly,  but  also  in  the  rest,  can  only  be 
relished  by  a  people  which  retains  its  feelings  And 
chanoter  in  perfection.     The  French,  more  than 

VOL.  II.  c 
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any  other,  are  transmuted  by  the  stream  that  runs 
over  them,  like  the  baser  metals.  Beautiful  poems, 
in  dialogue  too,  may  be  composed  on  the  greater 
part  of  a  life,  if  that  life  be  eventful,  and  if  there 
be  a  proper  choice  of  topics.  Votiva  veluti  de- 
pincta  tabelU. 

No  other  than  Shakespear  hath  ever  yet  been 
able  to  give  unceasing  interest  to  such  pieces : 
but  he  has  given  it  amply  to  such  as  understand 
him.  Sometimes  his  levity  is  misplaced.  Human 
life  is  exhibited  not  only  in  its  calamities  and  its 
cares,  but  in  the  gay  unguarded  hours  of  ebullient 
and  confident  prosperity;  and  we  are  the  more- 
deeply  interested  in  the  reverses  of  those  whose 
familiarity  we  have  long  enjoyed,  and  whose  fes- 
tivity we  have  recently  partaken. 

'     MARVEL. 

Now,  what  think  you  about  the  number  of  acts  ? 

MILTON. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  nature  or  in  art,  why  a 
drama  should  occupy  five.  Be  assured,  my  friend 
Andrew,  the  fifth-act-men  will  hereafter  be  thought 
as  absurd  as  the  fifth-monarchy-men.  The  num- 
ber of  acts  should  be  optional,  like  the  number  of 
scenes,  and  the  division  of  them  should  equally  be 
subordinate  to  the  convenience  of  the  poet  in  the 
procession  of  his  events.     In  respect  to  duration. 
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nothing  is  reqaisite  or  reasonable  but  that  it  should 
not  loiter  nor  digress,  and  that  it  should  not  ex- 
haust the  patience  nor  disappoint  the  expectation 
of  the  audieiice.  Dramatists  have  gone  to  work, 
in  this  business,  with  so  much  less  of  wisdom  than 
of  system,  that  I  question,  when  they  say  a  comedy 
or  tragedy  in  ^ve  actSy  whether  they  should  not 
rather  say  mjix)e  scenes;  whether,  in  fact,  the 
scenes  should  not  designate  the  divisions,  and  the 
acts  the  subdivisions :  for,  the  scene  usually  changes 
to  constitute  a  new  act^  and  when  a  fresh  actor 
enters  we  usually  call  it  a  new  scene.  I  do  not 
speculate  on  any  one  carrying  the  identity  of  place, 
strictly,  throughout  a  whole  performance,  least  of 
all  a  tragedy,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing 
some  late  French  critics.  As  a  tragedy  must  con- 
sist of  opposite  counsels  and  unforeseen  events,  if 
the  author  should  exhibit  his  whole  action  in  one 
hall  or  chamber,  he  would  be  laughed  to  scorn. 
Comedy  is  not  formed  to  astonish  :  she  neither  ex- 
pects nor  wishes  great  changes.  Let  her  argue 
rarely ;  let  her  remark  lightly :  if  she  reasons  too 
well,  her  audience  will  leave  her,  and  reflect  upon 
it.  Those  generally  are  the  most  temperate,  who 
have  large  and  well-stored  cellars.  You  have  every 
thing  at  home,  Andrew,  and  need  not  step  out  of 

c  2 
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your  way.     Those  shew  that  they  possess  noch 
who  hold  much  back. 

MARVEL. 

Be  iM)t  afraid  of  me :  I  will  not  push  my  cha- 
racters forward,  and  make  them  stare  most  one 
upon  another  when  they  are  best  acquainted.  The 
union  of  wisdom  with  humour  is  unexpected 
enough  for  me :  I  would  rather  see  it  than  the 
finest  piece  of  arras  slit  asunder,  or  the  richest 
screen  in  Christendom  overturned  ;  than  the  cle- 
verest trick  that  was  ever  played  among  the  scenes, 
or  than  a  marriage  that  should  surprise  me  like  an 
Abyssinian's  with  a  Laplander. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Well  met  again,  ray  friend  Benjamin !  Never 
did  I  see  you,  I  think,  in  better  health  :  Paris  does 
not  appear  to  have  added  a  single  day  to  your  age. 
I  hope  the  two  years  you  have  spent  there  for  us, 
were  spent  as  pleasantly  to  yourself  as  they  have 
been  advantageously  to  your  country. 

FRANKLIN. 

Pleasantly  they  were  spent  indeed;  but,  you 
may  well  suppose,  not  entirely  without  anxiety.  I 
thank  God  however  that  all  this  is  over. 

WASHINGTON. 

Yes,  Benjamin,  let  us  render  thanks  to  the  dis- 
poser of  events,  under  whom,  by  the  fortitude, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  endurance  of  our  Congress, 
the  affairs  of  America  are  brought  at  last  to  a 
triumphant  issue. 
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FRANKLIN. 

Do  not  refuse  the  share  of  merit  due  to  your- 
self, which  is  perhaps  the  largest, 

WASHINGTON. 

I  am  not  of  that  opinion :  if  I  were,  I  might 
acknowledge  it  to  you,  although  not  to  others. 
Suppose  me  to  have  made  a  judicious  choice  in 
my  measures  :  the  Congress  then  made  a  judicious 
choice  in  me:  so  that  whatever  praise  may  be 
allowed  me,  is  at  best  but  secondary. 

FRANKLIN. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  world  contains  so 
many  men  who  reason  rightly,  as  New  England. 
Serious,  religious,  peaceable,  inflexibly  just  and 
courageous,  their  stores  of  intellect  are  not  squan- 
dered in  the  regions  of  fancy,  or  in  the  desperate 
ventures  of  new-found  and  foggy  metaphysics, 
but  warehoused  and  kept  sound  at  home,  and 
ready  to  be  brought  forth  in  good  and  wholesome 
condition  at  the  first  demand.  Their  ancestors 
had  abandoned  their  estates,  their  families,  and 
their  country,  for  the  obtainment  of  peace  and 
freedom ;  and  they  themselves  were  ready  to  tra- 
verse the  vast  wildernesses  of  an  unexplored  conti- 
nent, rather  than  submitt  to  that  moral  degrada- 
tion, which  alone  can  satisfy  the  capriciousness  of 
despotism.  Their  gravity  is  converted  into  enthu- 
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siasm  :  even  those  amongst  them  w}io  never,  in 
childhood  itself,  expressed  in  speech  or  counte- 
nance a  sign  of  admiration,  express  it  strongly  in 
their  old  age  at  your  exploits. 

WASHINGTON. 

Benjamin,  one  would  jonagine  that  we  both  had 
been  educated  in  courts,  and  that  I  were  a  man 
who  could  give,  and  you  a  man  who  could  ask. 
Prythee,  my  friend,  be  a  philosopher  in  somewhat 
more  than  books  and  bottles,  and,  as  you  have 
learnt  to  manage  the  clouds  and  lightnings,  try 
an  experiment  on  the  management  of  your  fancies. 
I  declare,  on  my  conscience,  I  do  not  know  what 
I  have  .done  extraordinary,  unless  we  are  forced 
to  acknowledge,  from  the  examples  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed,  that  it  is  extraordinary  to 
possess  power  and  to  remain  honest.     I  believe  it 
may  be  so :  but  this  was  a  matter  of  reflexion  with 
me :  by  serving  my  country  I  gratified  my  heart 
and  all  its  wants.     Perhaps  I  am  not  so  happy  a 
creature  as  the  fellow  who  smokes  his  pipe  upon 
the  bench  at  the  tavern-door ;  but  I  am  as  happy 
as  my  slow  blood  allows ;  and  I  keep  my  store  of 
haj^iness  in  the  same  temperature  the  whole  year 
round,  by  the  double  casement  of  action  and  in- 
tegrity. 
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FRANKLIN. 

I  do  not  assert  that  there  never  was  a  general 
who  disposed  his  army  in  the  day  of  battle  with 
skill  equal  to  yours :  which,  in  many  instances, 
must  depend  almost  as  much  on  his  adversary  as 
on  himself :  but  I  assert  that  no  man  ever  displayed 
such  intimate  knowledge  of  his  whole  business, 
guarded  so  frequently  and  so  effisctually  against 
the  impending  ruin  of  his  forces,  and  shewed  him. 
self  at  once  so  circumspect  and  so  daring.  To 
have  inoculated  one  half  of  your  troops  under  the 
eye  of  the  enemy 

WASHINGTON. 

Those  actions  are  great,  which  require  great  cal- 
culation, and  succede  in  consequence  of  its  cor- 
rectness :  those  alone,  or  nearly  alone,  are  called 
so,  which  succede  without  any.  I  knew  the  su- 
pineness  of  the  British  general,  his  utter  ignorance 
of  his  profession,  his  propensity  to  gaming,  to 
drinking,  in  short  to  all  the  camp  vices.  I  took 
especial  care  that  he  should  be  informed  of  my  in- 
tention to  attack  him,  on  the  very  day  when  my 
army  was,  from  the  nature  of  its  distemper,  the 
most  disabled.  Instead  of  anticipating  me,  which 
this  intelligence,  credited  as  it  was,  would  have 
induced    a  more  skilful  man  to  do,  he  kept  his 
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troops  unremittingly  on  the  alert,  and  he  himself 
is  reported  to  have  been  sober  three  days  together. 
The  money  which  he  ought  to  have  employed  in 
obtaining  just  and  necessary  information,  he  lost 
at  cards ;  and  when  he  heard  that  I  had  ventured 
to  inoculate  my  army,  and  that  the  soldiers  had 
recovered,  he  little  imagined  that  half  the  number 
was  at  that  moment  under  the  full  influence  of  the 
disease. 

Attribute  no  little  of  our  success  to  the  only 
invariable  policy  of  England,  which  is,  to  sweep 
forward  to  the  head  of  all  her  armaments  the 
grubs  of  rotten  boroughs  and  the  droppings  of  the 
gamingtable ;  and,  Benjamin,  be  assured  that,  al- 
though men  of  eminent  genius  have  been  guilty 
of  all  other  vices,  none  worthy  of  more  than  a 
secondary  name  has  ever  been  a  gamester.  Either 
an  excess  of  avarice,  or  a  deficiency  of  what  in 
physics  is  called  stimulus  and  excitability,  is  the 
cause  of  it :  neither  of  which  can  exist  in  the  same 
bosom  with  genius,  with  patriotism,  or  with  viitue. 
Clive,  the  best  English  general  since  Marlborough 
and  Peterborough,  was  apparently  an  exception  : 
but  he  fell  not  into  this  degrading  vice,  until  he 
was  removed  from  the  sphere  of  exertion,  until  his 
abilities  had  begun  to  decay,  and  his  intellect  in 
some  measure  to  be  deranged. 
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FRANKLIN. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  in  your  main  proposition, 
and  see  no  exception  to  it  in  Clive,  who,  although 
he  gained  the  most  glorious  victory  that  has  been 
obtained  since  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  was  more 
capable  of  ruining  a  country  than  of  raising  one. 
Those  who  record  that  chess  was  invented  in  the 
Trojan  war,  would  have  informed  us  i£  Ulysses, 
Agamemnon,  or  Diomedes,  ever  played  at  it; 
which  however  is  usually  done  without  a  stake,  nor 
can  it  be  called  in  any  way  a  game  of  chance.  Gus* 
tavus  Adolphus  and  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  hold, 
I  tliink  I  have  heard  you  say,  the  most  distin- 
guished i:ank  among  the  generals  of  modem  na- 
tions, and  Marlborough  who  united  with  military 
science  an  equal  share  of  political  sagacity  and 
dexterous  conciliation,  and  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
and  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  and  William  III  of 
England,  had  springs  and  movements  within  them- 
selves, which  did  not  require  to  be  wound  up  every 
night.  They  deemed  it  indecorous  to  be  selv^es 
to  an  ell  of  green  cloth,  and  scandalous  to  cast 
upon  a  card  what  would  cover  a  whole  country 
with  plenteousness. 

Gaming  is  the  vice  of  those  nations  which  are 
too  effeminate  to  be  barbarous,  and  too  depraved 
to  be  civilized,  and  which  unite  the  worst  qualities 
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of  both  conditions ;  as  for  example  the  rags  and 
kce  of  Naples,  its  lazaroni  and  other  titulars.  The 
Mahiys,  I  acknowledge,  are  leas  effeminate,  and  in 
all  respects  less  degraded,  and  still  are  gamesters : 
but  gaming  with  the  Malays  is  a  substitute  for 
beetel ;  the  Neapolitan  games  on  a  full  snuflPbox. 
Monarchs  should  encourage  the  practice,  as  the 
Capets  have  done  constantly :  for  it  brings  the  idle 
and  rich  into  their  capitals,  holds  them  from  other 
intr^es  and  from  more  active  parties,  makes 
many  powerful  families  dependent,  and  satisfies 
many  young  officers  who  would  otherwise  want 
employments.  Republics,  on  the  contrary,  should 
punish  the  first  offence  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, the  second  with  a  public  whipping  and  a 
year's  hard  labour,  the  third  with  deportation. 

WASHINGTON. 

As  ybu  please  in  monarchies  and  republics :  but 
prythee  say  nothing  of  them  in  mixt  governments ! 
do  not  af&ont  the  earliest  coadjutors  and  surest 
reliances  of  our  commonwealth.  Tlie  leaders  of 
party  in  En^and  are  inclined  to  play ;  and  what 
was  a  cartouche  but  yesterday  will  make  a  rouleau 
tomorrow. 

FRANKLIN. 

fill  it  then  with  base  money,  or  you  will  be 
oyerreached.    They  are  persons  of  some  reputation 
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for  eloquence ;  but  if  I  conducted  a  newspaper  in 
that  country,  I  should  think  it  a  wild  speculation 
to  pay  the  wiser  of  them  half  a  crown  aday  for 
his  most  elaborate  composition.  When  either  shall 
venture  to  publish  a  history,  a  dialc^ue,  or  even  a 
speech  of  his  own,  his  talents  will  then  be  appre- 
ciated justly.  God  grant  (for  our  differences  have 
not  yet  annihilated  the  remembrance  of  our  re- 
lationship) that  England  may  never  have  any  more 
painful  proofs,  any  more  lasting  documents  of 
their  incapacity.  Since  we  Americans  can  suffer 
no  further  from  them,  I  speak  of  them  with  the 
same  indifference  and  equanimity  as  if  they  were 
among  the  dead. 

WASHINGTON. 

But  come,  come.... the  war  is  ended,  God  be 
praised  !  Objections  have  been  raised  against  our 
form  of  government,  and  assertions  have  been 
added  that  the  republican  is  ill  adapted  to  a  flou- 
rishing or  an  extensive  country.  We  know  from 
the  experience  of  Carthage  and  of  Holland  that 
it  not  only  can  preserve  but  can  make  a  country 
flourishing,  when  Nature  herself  has  multiplied 
the  impediments,  and  when  the  earth  and  all  the 
elements  have  conspired  against  it.  Demonstra- 
tion is  indeed  yet  wanting,  that  a  very  extensive 
territory  is  best  governed  by  its  people :  reason 
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and  sound  common  sense  are  the  only  vouchers. 
Many  may  fancy  they  have  an  interest  in  seizing 
what  is  another's ;  but  surely  no  man  can  suppose 
that  he  has  any  in  ruining  or  alienating  his  own. 

FRANKLIN. 

Confederate  states,  under  one  president,  will 
never  be  all  at  once,  or  indeed  in  great  part,  de- 
prived of  their  freedom. 

WASHINGTON. 

Adventurers  may  aspire  to  the  supreme  power 
illegally ;  but  none  can  expect  that  the  majority 
will  sacrifice  their  present  interests  to  his  ambi- 
tion, in  any  confidence  or  hope  of  greater.  He 
never  will  raise  a  standing  army,  who  cannot  point 
out  the  probable  means  of  paying  it,  which  no  one 
can  do  here;  nor  will  an  usurper  rise  up  any 
where,  unless  there  are  mines  to  tempt  the  adven- 
turous and  avaricious,  or  large  and  well-cultivatod 
estates  to  parcel  out,  and  labourers  to  cultivate 
them,  or  many  slaves  to  seduce  and  embody,  or 
rich  treasures  to  confiscate,  or  enemies  to  invade 
whose  property  may  be  plundered. 

FRANKLIN. 

The  objections  bear  much  more  weightily  against 
monarchal  and  mixt  governments :  because  these, 
in  wide  dominions,  are  always  composed  of  parts 
considerably  at  variance  in  privileges  and  interests, 
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in  mannerB  snd  opinions,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  not  unreluctant  to  be  emi^oyed  cne 
against  the  other.     Hence  while  we  Americana 
leave  our  few  soldiers  to  the  states  where  they  were 
levied,  the  kings  of  Earope  will  cautiously  change 
the  quarters  of  theirs,  and  send  them  into  pro- 
vinces as  remote  as  possible.    When  they  have 
ceased  to  have  a  home,  they  have  ceased  to  haveat 
country :  for  all  affinities  are  destroyed  by  break-^ ' 
ing  the  nearest.    TThrones  are  constructed  bn  the  \ 
petrifaction  of  the  huaian  heart. 

WASHINGTON. 

Lawless  ambition  has  no  chance  n\mHmQ€^m£ 
success,  where  there  are  neither  great  staidia^' 
armies  nor  great  national  debts;  (I. am  not  qpeak* 
ing  of  usurpation  but  of  ancitMUshment :)  whsfe 
either  of  those  exist,  freedom  must  waste  awayi 
and  perish.  We  are  as  far  from  this  danger,  as 
from  the  other. 

FRANKLIN. 

Dangers  grow  familiar  and  unsuspected  c  slight 
causes  may  produce  them ;  even  names.  Suppose 
a  man  calling  another  his  subject,  and  having  first 
received  from  him  marks  of  deference,  and  relying 
on  his  good-temper  and  passiveness,  and  exerting 
by  degrees  more  and  more  authority  over  him,  and 
leaving  him  at  last  to  the  care  and  protection  of  his 
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son  or  granson.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
deiignation ;  but  we  are  ignorant  how  deeply  it 
cuts  into  the  metal.  After  a  time  a  shrewd  jurist 
will  instruct  the  subject  in  his  duties,  and  give  him 
arguments  and  proofs  out  of  the  name  itself.  What 
ao  irrefragable ! 

The  latin  language,  which  answers  so  nearly  all 
our  demands  upon  it  fix)m  its  own  resources,  or,  not 
having  quite  wherewithal,  borrows  for  us  a  trifle 
from  the  greek,  neither  can  give  us  nor  help  us 
to  find,  directly  or  circuitously,  a  word  for  mbject 
&$Uitu$f  the  term  in  use,  is  not  latin  in  that 
whether  of  thf  golden,  the  silver,  or  the 
age:  it  means  mbstitute  primarily,  and 
Aea  mbdued  or  iubfcrted.  Yet  people  own  them- 
advea  to  be  subjects,  who  would  be  outrageous  if 
you  called  them  vassals ;  an  appellation  quite  as 
noble* 

Excellent  pens  have  written,  I  know  not  from 
what  motive,  diat  liberty  is  never  more  perfect  or 
more  safe  than  under  a  mild  monarch :  History 
teaches  us  the  contrary.  Where  princes  are  abso- 
lute, more  tyranny  is  committed  under  the  mild, 
tlum  under  the  austere :  for  the  latter  are  jealous 
of  power,  and  entrust  it  to  few ;  the  mild  delegate 
it  inconsiderately  to  many :  and  the  same  easiness 
of  temper  which  allows  them  to  do  so,  permits 

VOL.  II.  D 
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their  mhiiateni  and  those  under  them  to  abu3e  the 
trust  with  impunity.  It  has  been  said  that  in  a 
democracy  there  are  many  despots,  and  that  in  a 
kingdom  there  can  be  one  only.  This  is  false :  in 
a  republic  the  tyrannical  temper  creates  a  check,  to 
itself  in  the  very  person  next  it :  but  in  a  moo^ 
archy  all  entrusted  with  power  becooie  tyiwinVra]^ 
by  a  nod  from  above,  whether  the  nodbeof.appro^ 
bation  or  of.  drowsiness^.  Royalty  not  ^^iuly  is.r^ 
monster  of  n^we  I|^adsi.bj^ta)bo.ofi9oref^aaiff,  ^^ 
sharper..  It  is, amusing  tg^iind  vstre^^^^^^rfy^l^ff? 
ades.  AU  .the  g]»yest..i;i|«tiQi^  ibf verbeen,i?f¥#^^^ 
both  ia  imcient  tiv^  ut^m  niPd^rp,  .:T^e.p^lfill 
wd  the  Venetians  will  ajlways^  .>ii4g3s  ii9.j^sijp^^ 
abl§  f9rce  oppresses  them»  a^e  to  the:d^ityiX)f 
manbood }  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  JFrenoh  /:W^ 
4ream  ofiit  andsh^)^.  it  off..  1  ^all. believe ithi^r^ 
king  is  better  than  a  x^public^  when  I  fioidth^^ 
a  single  tooth  in  a  head  is  better  than  a  setf  an4 
that  in  its  solitariness  there  is  a  warrant  for.  its 
strength  and  soundness.  . 

Many  have  begun  to  predict  our  Juture  greatr 
ness  ^  :  in  fact,  no  nation  is  ever  greater  than  at  the 
time  when  it  recovers  its  freedom  from  under  cpe 

f 

*  Of  the  Americans  in  late  years,  Madame  de  Stael  says, 

♦ 

Tkerg  is  a  people  whkh  will  one  day  he  very  great,  placing  her 


apparently  more  powerful.     America  wfll  never 
have  to  make  again  such  a  struggle  as  she  made  in 
I7f5f  and  never  can  make  one  so  glorious.     A 
wide  territory  does  not  constitute  a  great  people, 
nor  does  enormous  wealth,  nor  does  excessive  po- 
ptilation.    The  Americans  are  at  present  as  great 
k  people  as  we  can  expect  them  to  be  in  future. 
Cati'!#e  hope  that  they  will  be  more  virtuous,  more 
fini^itnous;  more  courageous,  more  patriotic  ?  They 
id^*t^ecome  more  learned  and  more  elegant  in 
dSi^in^ners :  but  these  advantages  are  only  to 
l^^pWdhfated  by  paying  down  others  equivalent* 
WF^yccftiisitiohs, '  to  be  advantageous,  must  have 
sMy^^ttaMr  ail^'  vent     Elegance  grows  familiar 
witU 'v^klity.    L^amingnsiay  perhapg  be  succeded 
^f  a'chUirch'estaNi9hment;  an  institution  perver- 
fii^^  of  diose  on  wh^ch  the  government  of  America 
itr'  constructed.     Erudition  {as  we  use  the  word) 
begins  with  societies,  and  ends  with  professions 
akd  orders.    Priests  and  lawyers,  the  flies  and 
wasps  of  ripe  and   ripening  communities,  may 
dkrken  and  disturb  America.     A  few  of  these,  we 
iirSl  allow,  are  necessary ;  many  are,  of  all  the 
<mrses  diat  the  world  is  subject  to,  the  most  per- 
nicious.   These  guardians  have  been  proved  in 

JBiie- impressive  pen  on  the  broad  rade  mark  of  the  vulgar,  who 
measure  greatness  by  the  standard  of  aggression. 

.d2 
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every  coqntry  the  poisoners  of  their  waMa»  I^aw 
^nd  Religion.  They  never  let  us  exist  long  toge- 
ther in  an  equable  and  genial  temperature :  it  it 
either  at  bIood*heat  or  at  zero. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  solid  sense  of  our  people,  their  speculative 
habits,  their  room  for  enterprise  around  home,  an4 
their  distance  from  Europe,  ensure  to  them,  if 
not  a  long  continuance  of  peace,  exemption  from 
such  wars  as  can  sflfect  in  any  material  d^ee  their 
character  or  their  prosperity.  We  might  have  con« 
tinned  the  hostilities,  until  a  part  or  even  the  wh6le 
of  Canada  had  been  ceded  to  us.  T%e  Copgress 
has  done,  what,  if  my  opinion  had  been  adked,  I 
should  have  strongly  recommended.  Let  CatiacU 
be  ours  when  she  is  cultivated  tod  enrich^ ;  let 
not  the  fruit  be  gathered  prematurely ;  indeed  Ut 
it  never  be  plucked ;  let  it  fall  when  bur  bosom  cad 
hold  it*  This  must  happen  within  the'centur^  to 
come :  for  no  nation  is,  or  ever  has  been,  so  into* 
lerably  vexatious  to  its  colonies,  its  dependencies^ 
and  its  conquests,  as  the  British.  I  have  known 
personally  several  governors,  many  of  them  honest 
and  sensible  men,  many  of  them  of  mild  and  easy 
character ;  but  I  never  knew  one,  nor  ever  heard  of 
any  frt>m  older  officers,  who  attempted  at  all  to 
conciliate  the  affections,  or  systematically  to  pro- 
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mote  the  interest^  of  the  goyemed.  Liberality 
has  been  occasionally  extended  to  them ;  but  it  has 
been  the  liberality  of  a  master  toward  a  slave,  and 
only  after  grievous  sufferings.  Services  have  then ' 
been  exacted,  not  hard  perhaps  in  themselves,  but 
in  a  manner  to  cancel  all  recollection,  and  deaden 
ail  sense,. of  kindness.  What  greater  political,  what 
mote  i^ncorfigible  moral  evil !  The  French  and 
S^aaiard#  act  diflferently :  they  extract  advantage 
ftom  theit  undisturbed  posseaaionsr  appealing  to 
the  generosity .  of  thdr  children,  and  softening 
th(^  commands  by  kind  offices  and  constant  atten** 
tiQfUi*  Wherever  a  Frsnch  regiment  is  quartered) 
there  Ke  balls  and  comedies  j  wherever  an  English, 
them  are  disturbances  in  the  street,  and  duels. 
Give  the  Spaniard  a  bull-Jight,-  and  you  may  bum 
his  lather  at  the  stake,  commending  him  to  the 
God  of  Mercy  in  acassock  painted  with  die  flames 
of  belL  The  English  (and  we  their  descendents 
are  the  most  deserving  of  the  name)  require  but 
justice.  Whatever  comes  as  a  favour  comes  as  an 
affiront.  To  what  a  pitch  then  must  our  indigna- 
tion be  excited,  when  we  are  not  permitted  even 
to  pay  that  which  is  required  of  us,  unless  we  pre- 
sent  it  with  the  left  hand,  or  upon  the  nose,  or 
from  our  knees  amidst  the  mire !  The  orators  of 
the  British  paiiiament,  while  they  are  colouring 
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all  this  insoleiice  and  injustice,  keep  the  nndeiv 
standing  of  the  people  at  tongue^s  length. 

FRANKLIN. 

In  good  truth  then  the  separation  is  no  narrow 
one.  I  have  been  present  while  some  of  them  have 
thrown  up  the  most  chafiy  stuff  two  hours  toge^ 
ther,  and  have  never  called  for  a  glass  of  water. 
This  is  contemplated  as  the  summit  of  aibility,  aod 
he  who  is  capable  of  perfonnii^  it,  is  fefeemeA 
capable  of  ruling  the  two  hemispheres  ^,  The  tiik 
fiimilies  that  govern  this  assanbly,  ha(Ve  mad^*  tk 
independent ;  they  have  givm  us  thirteen  ^^Hk- 
vinces,  and  they  will  people  them  all  fbr  us  In  Idsis 
than  fifty  years.  Religious  and  grave  m6]l^"fblr 
none  are  grater  or  more  religious  than  the  be4te«^, 
are  praising  the  loving-mercies  of  God,  in  iodsen^ 
ing  fcom  their  necks  the  millstone  of  Amerida : 
otherwise  the  national  debt,  which  has  only  be^ 
trebled,  would  have  soon  been  quintupled.  What 
a  blessing  to  throw  aside  such  an  extent  of  ctest, 
which  of  itself  would  have  required  an  immetise 
navy  for  its  defence  !  No  one  dreams  that  Eng- 
land, in  confederacy  with  America,  would  harre 
been  so  strong  in  sailors,  in  ports,  in  naval  stores,  as 

*  Pitt  may  be  complimented  on  his  oratory  in  the  words 
wherewith  Anacreon  congratulates  the  tcttiox^  difai^s,  civaii/*\ 


taimm  hecQiw  (I  do  not  any  with  good  miinagQ. 
ment,  I  wy  ia  ^ito  of  bad)  not  invincible  only, 
but  invulnerable. 

WASHINGTON. 

,  .  If  ahe  turna  her  attention  to  the  defects  of  ber 
adttiniatraticmy  in  all  its  brancheSf  she  may  recover 
nefc  muck  less  tban  she  has  loat.  Look  at  the 
Bttlions  of  Europe^  and  shew.  me.  one,  despotic  or 
fiw^  i«f  whieh  so  large  t  pertkai  is  so  barbarous 
iMkd  jffnetched  as  Ibe  Irisjbu  Ilbe  country  is  more 
-fri^AY^hm  iBdtaJA  $  tbis  inhabitants  Are  healthy^ 
J|^i^  jf^iMI»geeu8b  faith&il,  patriotie,  and  quiok 

'^^i^QV^^^tW'  ^^  q^^ty  is  wanting,  which 
(N^^iMtes '  ithe  >  vfffpf^Uhility  of  a  state  on  .tJ^f 
)wppiiie9»  o^  ittdividuals* '  J^U  frQm  centun^  .«/ 
W«mkei:they  arQ  wvaicioi^tion  mortf  hoppt^s^  tlja^ 
dggqikpr  W*ifi9:^tab^  i||poxi.theglobe»  €^^12^1 

<W»9BiY«gB*  .1'     '  I     "    .-•:.!■.. 
.,  !  //  ;  lAA^m^lW.    .    .  .■ 

.!  Tb^re  IS  only. one  dtreet' way  .to  bring  th^m^Mlto 
ord^c,  >nd  that  .appears  so ;  rough,  that  it  n^rejr 
will,  be  trodden*  The  chief  mise^  arises  from 
tl^.rapacity  of  the  gentry,  as  tb^y  are  called,  and 
the  mobility,  who,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  collect- 
ing their  rents  from  many  poor  tenants,  and  the 
greater  of  hearing  their  complaints,  have  leased 
their  properties   to  what   are  called  middle-men. 
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These  faarifiS  tlieir  uifmors  in  the  exact  rstio  of 
their  indurtry^  and  drive  them  into  despenrtioii* 
Hence  slovenliness  and  drunkenness ;  for  the  ap^ 
peainuice  of  ease  and  comfort  is  an  allurement  to 
avarice^  To  pacify  and  reclame  the  peDple>  all 
leases  to  middla-men  must  be  annulled :  every 
cultivator  must  have  a  lease  for  life^  and  (at  the 
option  of  his  socoessar)  valid  for  as  many  yettm 
afterwai^  as  i^ill  amount  in  the  whole  to  tw^ntf- 
one.  The  >  4efl4ent:  of  ground  should  be  prnp^r^' 
tionate  to*  bugrifaMAsly  «i»l  his  msan^  To  onderfat 
land  flJMmld  be  pvnidmd  fay  law  ais  ngrutmg^ 
Authority  TW>ttld  faetebe  sbron^y  exer^^^  nbt 
tyrannitally,  which  never  can  be  asselrted  of  plams 
sanctioned  •  by  tht  jrepiraientatives  of.a  pi9ople|  fol* 
the.  great  and  paipeta^l  benefit  of  the  man^4  tt) 
the  small  andf.transionS  inoMyemencb  of  th^^fifew. 
Auxiliary  t<>  this. -refotJlia  ^should  be  one  in  chuid^ 
livings^  They  shojiild  all  embrace  nearly  the  samjs 
number  oif  commutaieants.  Suppose  three  thou- 
sand souls  under  each  cure :  a  fourth  part  would 
consist  of  the  infirm  and  of  children  not  yet  pro- 
pared  for  the  reception  of  doctrine.  The  servioe» 
as  formerly,  should  be  shorter,  and  performed 
thrice  each  Sunday  t  so  that  all  might  in  turn  i  be 
pliant,  and  that  great  concourse  would  be  avoided, 
which  frequently  is  the  prelude  to  licentiousneas 
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and  brotaiitjr*     Abolishing  tiUieS)  ^lis^  the  pra- 
peity  of  tk»  cMwn,  the  ohurch,  and  corpoirations, 
I  woikld  estaUiih  a  fund  'sufficient  to  allow  ea^h 
detgyman^  in  addition  to  his  house,  one  hundred 
and  jforty  pounds  annually.    The  catholic  priest 
should  have  the  same  number  of  communicants, 
and  should  receive  a  gratuity  of  fifty  pounds  an- 
nually^ und  should  also  possess  his  parsonage* 
houio:  otkxmfg$  and  gifts,  as  at  present,  would 
moMB  to  hiin  frt>m  the  piety  and  gratitude  of  his 
piridnMeHs.  The  ohuivh,  as  estaUilbed  by  govern- 
JBenti  wnuld  be  maintained  in  its  su{Aremacy,  and 
Ae  papal  priest  Hvould  be  rennilierated,  not  fbr  his 
jMdfeitoian,  hfot  for  senrices  doM  toward  the  state, 
by  his  attention  to  the  morais  of  his  ootmnunleants. 
i^tlie  English  pdy  forty  pounds  fbr  taking  up  a 
fUbn^  i^oaM  they*  not  willingly  pay  My  for  re- 
cfannitig  a  doeen  P    I  itottid  grant  ^ight  hundred 
poonds  yearly  to  «adt  protestant  bishop,  obliging 
Imn  to  constant  residence  in  his  diocese ;  four  of 
%1mm  are  suffident :  I  would  grant  two  thousand 
to  ode  arch-bishop.     The  catholics  should  have 
tfte   same   number,  and  their    stipends   should 
he  the  same:  for  altho  the  priests  are  ignorant 
and  vulgtu:  men  in  all  catholic  countries,  it  is 
Irighly  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  that 
the  bishops  and  arch-bishop  here  should  possess 
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whatever  gives  authority.  Knewledge  in 
pleasure  gives  it»  bat  sptendour  in  afunoli  greateiu 
Elagabalus  would  attract  more  notice,  aadlMd 
after  him  more  followers,  than  Lycurgus,  and  m(t 
merely  from  the  lower  orders,  but  also  fi^m-ithe 
higher. 

WASHINGTON* 

True  enough :  aod  indeed  some  of  th«  wipe  b^ 
come  as  the  unwise  in  the^^ijicfaanted  ohambeirsW 
Power,  whose  laiqps ,  make .  every  face  0S  tibe  <jmb^ 
colour.  Gorgeousness  meltis  .^  mankind  into  one 
inert  mass,  carryiipg  off  an4  qonfiniading  and  t^bn- 
suming  all  beneath  it^iik^  a  torrent  of  lavay>lbright 
amidst  the  darkness  and.  dark  ^ain  amidst  the  ligjhb. 

The  abuses  of  the  cbrgy  were  first  exposed  by 
the  dergy,  the  lower  af saUiug  the  higher,  m  if 
something  more  like  equality,  something  mordioev 
moderation,  had  pervaded  all,  fewer  sects  wodM 
have  arisen,  and  ^hose  fewer  less  a^rtuMHtiduf^ 
Dogmas  turn  sour  upon  too  full  stomachs,  *a^ 
empty  ones  rattle  against  them.  Envy,  whioh  the 
wolves  and  bears  are  without,  and  the  generovs 
dog  alone  seems  by  his  proximity  to  have  cM^t 
from  us,  Envy,  accompanying  Religion^  swells 
amid  her  genuflexions  to  the  episcopal  canopy^  at 
seeing  so  much  wealth  so  ill  distributed.  The  low 
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lot  be  leadim  without  a  oliange  nor  without  a 
party.  Some  wantelligMe  syllabk  is  seized ;  and 
tbr  vulgar  are  taught  to  belieye  that  salvation  rests 
iqion  it.  Even  this  were  little :  they  are  instructed 
t&at  Bidvation  may  be  yet  perhaps  insecure,  unless 
they  drag  others  to  it  by  the  throat,  and  quicken 
their  paces  at  the  dagger's  point.  Popery  first 
laid  down  this  doctrine ;  the  most  abominable  and 
mosstepous  of  her  tenets,  and  the  only  one  that  all 
eitdblidimenits  ave^  utanimous  in  retaining. 

-  The  redii6tiotis  you  propose  would  bring  about 
iMOthef :  they  would  remo<re  the  necessity  of  a 
MaaidiAg  amy  in  that  unfortunate  country,  and 
fiirther  would  enable  the  government  to  establish 
three  companies  for  fisheiies,  the  herring,  the  cod, 
itnd  the  whale.  IW  population  is  already  too 
gEmt»  and  is  increasing,  which  of  itself  is  the 
moTBt  of  eurses,  unless  ivheti  high  civilization  re- 
gulates  it;  and  the  superflux  must  be  diverted 
1^  ccdonization,  or  occupied  on  the  seas  by  com- 
mei€e.  Manufactures  all  tend  to  deteriorate  the 
qsecies,  bat  begin  by  humanizing  it.  Happy  those 
oomtries  which  have  occasion  for  no  more  of  them 
l&an  may  supply  the  home  consumption !  Na- 
tional debts  are  evils,  not  so  much  because  they 
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taJke  awap  from  u^eiul  and  honest  gMii^  |i9  b^ciiwa 
they  create  superfluous  aud  dishonest  oaes^  a^d 
because,  vAxen  carried  as  far  as  England  would 
carry  hers,  t^ey  occasion  half  the  diiUbren  of  the 
laad  to  be  cooped  up  in  buildings  which  open  into 
the  brothel  and  the  hoi^tal. 

In  assenting  to  you^  I  interrupted  your  propon- 
tioDS  i  pray  go  on* 

FRANKLEK. 

I  would  permitt^iiei  fingiislMBaQ  to  hold  ia  Ir»* 
land  a  place  of  trust  or  profit,  whether  in  church 
or  state.  I  would  conferr  titles  and  oflKpes  on 
those  Irish  gentlemen^  who  resided  in  the  country 
on  their  properties :  tl^y  would  in  time  beeomv 
habituated  to  a  regular  and  decorous  mode  of 'Uf<^. 
The  landlord  and  clergyman  would  in  the  begin** 
ning  lose  something  of  current  coin ;  but  if  you 
consider  that  their  lives,  houses,  and  e£fects  would 
become  safe,  that  prOTisiotis  would  be  plentifiil  ia 
proportion  to  the  sacrifices  they  made,  and  thit  in 
no  year  would  their  rents  and  incomes  fail,  as  they 
now  do  at  least  thirty  in  each  century,  you  would 
find  that  their  situation,  like  the  situation  of  their 
inferiors,  would  be  much  improved. 

WASHINGTON. 

Many  would  exclame  against  the  injustice,  of 
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taking  from  Qne  class  done  »  pwlioai  dtitfi  priw 
pertys  ^  iiMRirance*in(mey. 

FEANKLIN. 

Not  from  one  alone:  all  property  «hoal4  N 
protected  at  its  own  coat :  this  is  the  right  and 
the  object  of  9U  governments.  The  insurance  is 
twofold  i  that  of  the  private  m«n>  and  that  of  the 
community :  the  latter  is  the  main  consideiatioai 
I  perceive  nothing  aiUtrary^  nothing  novel,  in  its 
princ^Ie  *.    If  a  g oveacnment  eserts  the  power  of 

*  There  is  aa  argoment  whick  I  coald  noi  attribute  to 
Franldm^  beeause  it  it  derived  from  an  anthority  to  which  he 
Qimr  appealed,  aad  the  words  containing  it  atfe  anllMy  te 
hifv  koA  wiUim  tte  range  of  hie  needing.  I  derive  H  frfm 
th^  Aphomms  of  Cottftu^r^^  by  Emannel  Sf :  p.  528. 

Le  Pape  pent  revoqaer  la  loi  etablie  par  lui  ou  par  prede* 
o^8enr>  et  oster  mestne  sans  occasion  lea  efi^ts  procedens 
d*ioelIe«  et  le  benefice  valide  d  nn  chacun :  car  il  a  entiere  dis- 
pOittion  enr  lee  benefices. 

.  Hie  king  of  Btigknd  and  bebndy  as  head  of  the  dnvoh; 
seccedes  by  consent  of  P^rliam^  to  the  diipopal  of  benefices. 
He  sorely  can  do  in  his  own  kingdoaij  what  the  P6pe  can  do 
in  anoth<v*8^  where  property  is  concerned*  The  religion  of  a 
state  b  establisb^  ftur  Ae  correclion  of  its  morals,  and  its 
nonds  are  reqnisiCe  to  Ae  uudnteaaaoe  of  the  Ukws.  Religion 
then,  in  the  view  of  a  statesnen,  is  only  a  thing  that  aids  simI 
assists  the  laws,  removiiig  from  btfore  them  mnch  of  their 
ffdnful  dfl^^es,  and  lessepivg  (if  good  and  effectniJ)  the  nnuH 
her  of  Uieir  officers  and  execntioners.  So  that  in  political 
economy  there  is  between  them  a  close  and  intimate  con- 
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taxing  one  tradb  or  profesdon,  it  does  the  same 
thing  or  more*  Suppose  it  shonld  levy  a  tax,  <rf 
a  hundred  pounds,  on  erery  man  who  begins  the 
business  of  apothecary  or  lawyer,  is  not  the  griev* 
ance  even  heavier,  as  pressing  on  those  whose 
gains  are  yet  uncertain  and  to  be  derived  front 
others,  than  it  would  be  if  bearing  upon  those 
whose  emolmn^its  are^  fixt,  and  precede  trhm 
the  government  which  regulates  and  circumscribes 
them  ?  But  they  have  been  accustomed,  you  will 
say,  to  the  enjoyment  of  more.  So  nnich'  dear 
gain  for  them*  I  hope  tbey  may  have  iliade  a 
liberal  and  wise  use  <^f  the  superfluity.  Those 
who  have  done  so,  will  possess  minds  ready  to  <ia!- 
culate  justly  their  own  lasting  interests,  and  the 
interests  of  the  community  for  whose  ben^t  they 
haiv^  been  appointed.  If  there  is  any  thing  the 
existence  of  which  produces  great  and  general  evil;' 
and  the  abolition  of  which  will  produce  great  and 
general  good,  in  perpetuity,  the  government  is  not 
only  authorized,  by  right,  but  bound  by  duty,  to 
remove  it.  Compensation  should  be  made  to  the 
middle-men  for  all  losses;   it  should  be  made 

nenon,  and  both  alike  are  subject  to  regulations  in  them  from' 
the  same  authority.  The  salary  of  a  clergyman  shonld  be  as 
much  subject  to  the  state,  as  the  stipend  of  a  custom-house 
officer  and  exciseman. 
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ercA  to  the  woiM ;  theae  losses  iMy  as  easily  ba 
ascertalnedy  as  those  occasioned  to  proprietors  and 
tenants  thro  whose  lands  we  open  a  road  or  a 
cttial* 

.  Methods,  far  short  of  what  I  indicate^  will  be 
adopted*  and  will  fkil.  Constitutional  lawyers 
(now  England  is  persuaded  that  her  judicature 
a^d  ker  parliament  contains  then^  and  eren  the 
Irish  too !)  will  assent  that  Ireland  be  subject  to 
iQW:tifil)aw,  for  thirty  years  in  th^  century >  and 
tQ  kittle  or  none  for  the  remwuderi  but  will  not 
QlsseAtrl^at  erery  thing  unlawful  shall  be  also  un- 
n^e^f^iary,  and  unprovoked*  In  consequence  of 
wjl^hf  within  the  life-time  of  some  in  existence,  we 
^all  Jiave  two  millions  of  Irishmen  in  America, 
aU  Yedamed  from  their  ferocity ,  by  assuaging 
th0tr  phfsieid  and  moral  wants,  and  addicted  to 
industry  by  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its 
Mf^ts*  Experience  seems  to  have  given  no  sort 
of  information  to  their  rulers :  they  profit  by  no- 
Uung  old,  they  venture  on  nothing  new. 
.  We  ajre  informed  by  the  scientific  in  chemistry, 
tl|si  a  diamond  and  a  stick  of  charcoal  on  the 
hearth  are  essentially  of  the  same  materials.  In 
I&e'  mafifner,  those  among  men  who,  to  the  vulgftr 
eye,  are  the  most  dissimilar  in  externals,  are  per- 
haps the  same  or  nearly  so  in  mind  and  intellect  i 
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and  their  diffisrenee,  such  as  it  i^^  is  the  eflfeet  o£ 
accident  and  fortane^  of  position  and  comhinatioa. 
Those  who,  governing  the  politicali  influence  in  a 
high  degree  the  moral  world,  can  perform  at  once 
what  Nature  is  myriads  of  years  in  accomplishing : 
they  can  convert  the  stick  of  charcoal  into  the  dia- 
mond, by  the  aliment  and  situation  they  allow  to 
it.  Our  government  will  find  its  interest  in  doing 
so:  others  will  pursue  their  old  occupation,  in 
reducing  the  diamond  to  its  dark  original,  and  exer- 
ciae  their  divine  right  of  keeping  it  unextracted. 

If  I  were  a  member  of  the  British  ministry,  I 
should  think  I  acted  wisely,  not  in  attempting  to 
prove  that  the  constitution  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
but  in  demonstrating,  if  I  could,  the  reverse.  Fw 
in  proportion  as  they  labour  to  extoU  it,  in  the  same 
fHToportion  do  they  oblige  us  to  suppose  them  its 
most  impudent  and  outrageous  violators,  or,  at  the 
least,  ignorant  of  its  spirit,  and  incapable  of  its 
i^lication.  Otherwise  how  could  this  excellent 
form  be  the  parent  of  defoimity  ?  how  could  the 
population,  where  the  country  is  so  fertile  and  the 
race  so  industrious,  contain  a  larger  number  of  in- 
digent families,  and  those  among  the  most  labo- 
rious and  the  most  virtuous,  than  any  other  upon 
earth  ?  Such  is  the  beneficence  of  the  supreme 
Power,  unmixt  evil,  in  its  exposure  to  the  air 
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and  heav^iSy  may  contract  or  produce,  by  a  cer- 
tain stimulating  agency,  a  somewhat  of  good,  how^ 
ever  scantily  and  slowly  ^  but  evil  never  flows  from 
good  unmixt.  If  the  constitution  were  what  it 
is  represented,  its  agents  could  not  abuse  it ;  and 
if  its  agents  could  not  abuse  it,  America  would  not 
have  been,  at  this  time,  separated  from  England, 
ni^  would  Ireland  have  been  condemned  to  a  mas- 
sacre once  at  furthest  in  two  generations;  nor 
would  the  British  people  he  more  heavily  taxed, 
in  itss  comforts  and. its  necessaries,  than  the  Alge- 
fin^.  and  Turks,  when  its  industry  is  so  much 
ff^BL^jf^  and.wjbi^n  its  territpry  has  not  been  occu- 
pied^ nor  invaded,  nor  endangered,  by  an  enemy. 
I  -fuspect  that :  its  wars  ^re  systematical  in  their 
Periods,  however,  little  so  in  their  conduct :  that 
they  must  recurr .  about  every  twenty  years,  as  a 
ne)v  generation  springs  up  from  the  aristocracy, 
for  tvhieh  all  the  great  civil  employments,  however 
multiplied,  are  insufficient,  and  which  disdains  all 
other  professions  than  the  military  and  the  naval. 

WASHINGTON. 

If  all  state-religions  were  abolished  in  their  pre- 
dominancy, the  world  would  be  quieter  and  better* 
In  England  the  national  debt  would  be  liquidated 
soon,  and  in  Ireland  the  public  peace  would  be  re- 
established.  When  the  catholic  sees  the  protestant 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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freed  from  the  heaviest  of  taxations,  that  of  paying 
in  the  clergy  a  body  he  does  not  appoint,  a  body 
bound  like  a  dead  weight  upon  him,  he  will  pre- 
sently clame  a  similar  advantage*  The  sect  that 
bears  the  lighter  burden  will  become  the  more  nu- 
merous by  being  the  more  flourishing.  This  alone, 
in  my  opinion,  can  ever  give  the  protestants  in 
Ireland  a  true,  legitimate,  and  durable  ascend- 
ency. Among  our  own  injuries  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, this  never  bore  upon  us,  namely,  to  pay  for 
hearing  what  we  knew  or  for  what  we  disbelieved. 

FRANKLIN. 

If  there  existed  no  establishment  in  England  or 
in  Ireland,  great  fears  would  be  entertained  of 
novel  sects,  and  greater  still  of  old  ones  i  of  puri- 
tanism  for  instan  ce  and  of  popery. 

WASHINGTON. 

Against  what  could  puritanism  act  ?  It  over- 
threw the  established  church  in  her  state  of  in- 
ebriety :  it  kicked  into  the  street  her  crosiers  and 
mitres,  and  other  such  ensigns  of  barbarism  and 
paganism  and  despotism.  When  it  finds  no- 
thing to  quarrel  with,  out  of  doors^  it  will  quarrel 
at  home. 

FRANKLIN. 

It  grows  strong  by  being  kept  in  the  cool,  and 
bunged  up  by  the  ecclesiastical  excise. 


.  '• 
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WASHINGTON. 


Benjamin,  I  do  not  like  to  meddle  with  reli- 
gions, nor  indeed  to  talk  about  them.  All  of 
them  appear  to  me  inoffensive,  excepting  the 
popish,  which  not  only  would  have  a  hand  in 
every  man's  pocket,  but  an  ear  on  every  man's 
pillow.  Instead  of  sending  to  a  rotten  old  city, 
the  most  profligate  and  the  most  venal  on  earth, 
for  spiritual  advice  and  council,  which  always  comes 
to  you  is  the  form  of  a  command,  and  enclosing 
an  order  to  pay  a  pretty  round  sum  to  the  bearer, 
could  not  every  city  and  every  hamlet  find  some 
worthy  inhabitant,  capable  of  giving  his  opinion 
upon  those  slight  matters,  if  indeed  there  be 
any  such,  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  un- 
able, or  inattentive,  or  indifferent  to  elucidate  and 
explane  ?  I  see  nothing  worth  a  quarrel  in  them  ; 
and  eertainly  there  is  nothing  which  the  blessed 
author  of  our  religion  would  recommend  us  to 
quairel  and  fight  about.  If  there  were  no  hie- 
rarchy  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  people  of  both 
countries  would  be  more  brotherly  and  contented. 
They  would  mind  their  own  business,  and  not  the 
business  of  those  who  fare  sumptuously  on  their 
credulity,  and  ride  in  rich  housings  on  their  ani- 
mosities. The  revenues  of  priests  and  preachers 
would  overpay  the  just  demands  of  a  protecting  and 
frugal  government.   Let  the  protestant  church  be 
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no  longer  a  hireling ;  and  the  popish  will  drop 
away  rag  after  rag,  image  after  hnage,  to  the  great 
emolument  of  the  barber's  shop*  The  poor  peo« 
pie  of  that  persuasion  would  not  long  be  so  foolish 
and  besotted)  as  to  pay  tythes,  where  the  heretic 
pays  none.  Inequality  would  shake  their  creed, 
extortion  would  open  their  eyes,  and  they  would 
feel  on  that  occasion,  as  they  now  feel  on  another, 
that  they  were  not,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the 
same  condition  as  their  neighbours.  The  parties 
will  never  be  peaceable,  until  the  banner  is  thrown 
into  the  dust  between  them,  and  each  tramples 
upon  his  own.  Absurdities  would  soon  cease  if  no- 
body could  gain  by  them :  within  half  a  century, 
the  whole  people  would  find  in  their  hands  and 
hearts  nothing  else  than  jbhe  unencumbering  and 
unexhausting  page,  which,  if  its  spirit  were  re- 
ceived in  its  purity,  might  well  be  denominated 
the  Book  of  Life.  So  mischievous  an  use  however 
has  been  made  of  it,  for  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
that,  if  you  take,  as  Churches  would  force  you, 
their  glosses  and  interpretations  for  part  of  it,  then 
indeed  may  it  be  called  more  properly,  the  book 
of  imposture  and  extortion,  of  darkness  and  de- 
struction. 

FRANKLIN. 

We  may  become  so  habituated  to  tyranny  as 
neither  to  feel  nor  see  it :  the  part  on  which  its 
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poison  has  been  perpetually  dropping,  is  deadened* 
Else,  would  it  be  possible  that  throughout  a  whole 
nation,  incomparably  the  most  enlightened  of  any 
upon  earth,  young  men  should  be  sent  from  a  dis- 
tance, quite  unknown  to  the  parishioners,  and 
often  of  a  vicious  or  loose  character,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  light  one,  to  teach  the  experienced 
as  well  as  the  inexperienced  their  duties,  and  to  be 
paid  for  a  lesson  which  has  been  already  taught  by 
others ! 

WASHINGTON*. 

Supposing  an  establishment  to  exist  at  all,  the 
utmost  that  a  grave  and  reflecting  people  could 
reasonably  be  expected*  to  endure,  is,  that  the 
bishop  or  elder,  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese, should  nominate  at  least  three  persons,  na- 
tives of  his  diocese,  and  of  conduct  well  known  to 
him,  in  order  for  the  parishioners  to  appoint  one 
of  the  number  to  the  vacant  benefice.  They  should 
agree  with  him  upon  the  stipend,  as  they  would  do 
amicably,  just  as  they  agree  with  an  apothecary  for 
his  attendence  on  the  sick  paupers.  He  should  be 
removable  for  any  offence  against  the  laws,  or  for 


*  The  king  of  Hanover  has  lately  shewn  his  wisdom^  in  de- 
claring that  there  is  and  shall  be  no  predominant  Church  in 
that  kingdom. 
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any  habits  which  they  and  the  bishop  should  de- 
clare to  be  inconsistent  with  his  office. 

FRANKLIN. 

These  remarks  of  yours  are  reasonable.  In  re^ 
gard  to  the  appointment  of  clergymen,  the  Roman 
church  is  more  observant  of  propriety  than  the 
English.  It  rarely  if  ever  happens  that  a  parish- 
priest  is  sent  from  a  distance  to  bis  cure :  he  almost 
always  is  chosen  from  among  his  neighbours.  This 
difference  would  be  a  subject  of  wonder  to  me,  if 
I  did  not  likewise  see  the  representatives  of  bo- 
roughs, not  selected,  as  they  were  formerly,  from 
among  the  most  respectable  of  the  burgesses,  but 
invited  for  the  greater  part  from  a  distance,  and 
utterly  unknown,  both  morally  and  politically,  to 
those  who  depute  them  to  parliament*  Can  any 
thing  be  more  disgraceful  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
city,  than  to  declare  by  their  actions  that  none  of 
them  is  worthy  of  confidence,  or  capable  of  trans^ 
acting  their  affiurs  ?  And  either  this  must  be  the 
inference,  or  we  must  attribute  their  conduct  to 
the  most  scandalous  venality. 

I  would  obviate  present  evils  by  present  reme- 
dies, as  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  Many  good  things 
cannot  be  done,  many  indifferent  ones  may  be ;  if 
indeed  those  are  to  be  called  indifferent  which  are 
only  so  at  the  time,  and  very  far  from  it  in  the 
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consequences.  Heligion^  I  agree  with  you,  is  too 
pure  for  corporations.  It  is  best  meditated  on  in 
our  privacy,  and  best  acted  on  in  our  ordinary  in- 
tercourse with  mankind.  If  we  believe  in  Revela- 
tion, we  must  believe  that  God  wishes  us  to  con- 
verse with  him  but  little,  since  the  only  form  of 
address  he  has  prescribed  to  us  is  an  extremely 
short  one.  He  has  placed  us  where  our  time  may 
be  more  beneficially  employed,  in  mutually  kind 
offices*  He  does  not  desire  us  to  tell  him,  hour 
after  hour,  how  dearly  we  love  him,  of  how  much 
we  want  from  him :  he  knows  these  things  exactly. 
These  however  are  the  very  things  which  occupy 
the  pulpit :  and  the  ceremonies  attending  them  and 
the  modes  of  doing  them,  together  with  disquisi- 
tions on  his  body  and  parentage,  have  cost  the  lives 
of  many  millions.  In  money  too  and  lands  I  have  cal- 
culated what  Europe  has  paid  for  them ;  but  the  sum 
total,  if  I  could  repeat  it  exactly,  would  confound 
the  head  of  any  arithmetician  j  nor  was  there  ever 
a  man  in  the  world  who  could  remember  the  figures, 
if  he  had  heard  them  but  once  read  to  him.  The 
despots  of  France  never  exacted  by  their  detested 
corv^  so  large  a  portion,  as  the  pastors  claim  in 
England ;  a  tenth  forsooth  of  every  man's  indus- 
try ;  and  this  tenth  is  taken  off  the  ground  un- 
taxed, while  the  other  nine  parts  are  liable  to  new 
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deductions.  If  truths  are  plain  they  ought  not  to 
cost  so  much ;  if  not  plain  still  less  are  they  worth 
it.  The  tyrants  of  Sicily  clamed  a  tenth  of  the 
com,  but  not  a  tenth  of  oil  or  wine  or  hay  or 
legumes,  or  fruits  of  any  kind  in  which  the  island 
was  equally  abundant.  This  fully  satisfied  them, 
and  sufficed  to  keep  the  bodies  and  minds  of  their 
subjects  in  regular  order  and  due  subjection. 

WASHINGTON. 

We  never  had  to  complain  of  England,  for 
persecuting  us  by  her  foxhunters  in  the  Church ; 
nor  indeed,  to  speak  honestly  and  freely,  so  much  of 
any  persecution,  as  of  idle  and  unprofitable^  vexa^ 
tion. 

FRANKLIN. 

The  conduct  of  England,  towards  us,  resembles 
that  of  Ebenezer  Pollock  towards  bis  eldest  son 
Jonas, 

WASHINGTON. 

I  remember  old  Ebenezer  j  and  I  believe  it  was 
Jonas  who,  when  another  youth,  after  giving  him 
much  offence,  and  seeing  him  unresisting,  would 
fain  fight  him,  replied.  Nay,  I  mil  not  fight  theCj 

friend!  but  if  thou  dost  with  thatjist  what  thou 
threatenest,  by  the^Lord^s  help  I  will  smite  thee 
sore  J  marking  thee  for  07ie  of  an  ill  unprofitable 

flock;  and  thou  shall  walk  home  in  heaviness,  like  a 
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wether  thejirst  morning  he  was  made  so*  Whereat 
he  took  off  his  coat,  folded  it  up,  and  laid  it  on 
the  ground,  saying,  This  at  kast  hath  done  no 
harm,  and  deserveth  good  treatment.  The  adver- 
sary, not  admiring  such  an  object  of  contempla- 
tion, went  away,  muttering  more  reasonable  threats, 
conditional  and  subjunctive.  Ebenezer,  I  guess, 
aggravated  and  wore  out  his  son's  patience ;  for 
the  old  man  was  rich  and  testy,  and  would  have 
his  comforts  neither  encroached  upon  nor  much 
partaken. 

FRANKLIN. 

My  story  is  this.  Jonas  had  been  hunting  in 
the  woods,  and  had  contracted  a  rheumatism  in  the 
face,  which  drew  it  awry,  and  either  from  the  pain 
it  occasioned  or  from  the  medicines  he  took  to  cure 
it,  rotted  one  of  his  grinders.  Old  Ebenezer  was 
wealthy,  had  little  to  do,  or  to  care  about,  made 
few  observations  on  his  family,  sick  or  sound,  and 
saw  nothing  particular  in  his  son's  countenance. 
However  one  day  after  dinner,  when  he  had  eaten 
heartily,  he  said  to  Jonas,  Son  Jonas,  methinks 
thy  appetite  is  not  over-keen :  pick  and  welcome 
the  other  half  of  that  hog*S;foot. 

Father,  answered  he,  /  have  had  a  pain  in  my 
tooth  the  last  fortnight ;  the  northerly  wind  does 
it  no  good  today  :  I  would  rather,  if  so  be  that  you 
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approve  qfitj  eat  a  slice  qfyonjair  cheesecake  in 
the  closet. 

Why  what  ails  the  tooth  ?  saidHBbenezen 

Nothing  morCs  replied  Jonas,  than  that  I  cannot 
chew  with  it  what  I  used  to  chew. 

Drive  a  nail  in  the  wall,  quoth  stoutly  and  cou- 
rageously Ebenezer,  tie  a  string  to  one  end  and 
lace  the  other  round  thy  tooth. 

The  son  performed  a  part  of  the  injunction,  but 
could  not  very  dexterously  twist  the  string  around 
the  grinder,  for  his  teeth  were  close  and  the  cord 
not  over-fine.  Then  said  the  father  kindly.  Open 
thy  mouthy  lad!  give  me  the  twine:  back  thy 
head :  back  it,  I  tell  thee,  over  the  chair. 

Not  that,  fattier^  not  that ...  the  ne.vt,  cried 
Jonas. 

What  dost  mean  ?  proudly  and  impatiently  said 
Ebenezer.  Is  not  the  string  about  it  ?  dost  hold 
my  hand  too^  scape^grace  ?  dost  give  me  all  this 
trouble  for  nought  ? 

Patience  now^  father ^  meekly  said  Jonas,  with 
the  cord  aclross  his  tongue .  ..let  me  draw  my 
tooth  my  own  way. 

Follow  thine  wm  courses^  serpent !  indignantly 
exclamed  Ebenezer .  ..as  God's  in  Boston^  thou 
art  a  most  wilful  and  undutiful  child. 

I  hope  noty  father. 
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Hope  not !  rebel !  Did  not  I  beget  thee,  and 
thf  teeth^  one  and  all  ?  have  not  I  lodged  thee^ 
cloathed  thee^  and  fed  thee,  these  forty  years  ^  come 
Candlemas  ?  and  now,  I  warrant  ye,  all  this  bustle 
and  backwardness  about  a  rotten  tooth  !  should  I 
be  a  groat  the  richer  for  it,  out  or  in  ? 

WASHINGTON. 

Dignity  in  private  men  and  in  governments  has 
been  little  else,  than  a  stately  and  stiff  perseverance 
in  opprcssion;  and  spirit,  as  it  is  called,  little 
else  than  the  foam  of  hard-mouthed  insolence. 
Such  at  last  is  become  the  audacity  of  Power,  from 
a  century  or  more  of  holidays  or  riot,  it  now  com- 
plains that  you  deprive  it  of  its  prerogative,  if  you 
limit  the  exercise  of  its  malignant  passions.  I 
lament  that  there  are  those  who  can  learn  no 
lesson  of  humanity,  unless  we  write  it  broadly  with 
the  point  of  the  sword. 

FRANKLIN. 

Let  us  hope  however  that  we  may  see  the 
day,  when  these  scholars  shall  be  turned  out  of 
school. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  object  of  our  cares  and  solicitudes,  at  pre* 
sent,  is  the  stability  of  the  blessings  we  have  ob- 
tained. No  attempt  against  them  is  dangerous 
from  without,  nor  immediately  from  within  ;  but 
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the  seeds  of  corruption  are  inherent,  however 
latent,  in  all  bodies,  physical  and  political :  guards 
therefor  should  be  stationed,  and  laws  enacted, 
to  deterr  adventurers  from  attempts  at  despotism^ 

FRANK£IN. 

Other  offences,  even  the  greatest,  are  the  vio- 
lation of  one  law :  despotism  is  the  violation  of  all. 
The  despot  then  should  be  punished,  not  only  by 
loss  of  life,  which  the  violation  of  only  one  law 
may  incurr,  and  which  leaves  no  pain,  no  repent- 
ance, no  example,  but  also  with  exposure  and 
scourges,  as  among  the  Romans.  Conspiracies  are 
weak  and  frivolous.  The  hand  of  every  man  should 
be  directed  against  him,  whose  hand  is  directed 
against  every  man.  Societies,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  instituted  to  recompense  the  avenger  of 
humanity :  every  land  should  be  his  country,  every 
free  citizen  his  brother.  The  greatest  men',  ac- 
cording to  what  is  taught  in  schools  and  colleges, 
are  those  who  have  offered  the  greatest  violence  to 
reason  and  humanity.  The  destroyers  of  freedom 
are  more  celebrated  than  its  founders  (Pompey 
than  Pelopidas,  Cesar  than  Timoleon),  just  as  we 
hear  more  of  him  who  bums  a  house  than  of  him 
who  builds  one.  In  the  proper  choice  of  teachers, 
and  in  the  right  course  of  education,  are  to  be 
found  the  best  preventive  laws  against  despotism. 
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Christianity,  in  its  unadulterated  form,  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  this  intent :  in  its  adulterated,  it  has  been 
the  main  support  of  aggression  and  iniquity.  If 
ever  we  reduce  it  in  America  to  an  Establishment^ 
as  people  call  it,  its  spirit  flies,  and  its  body  so 
weighs  upon  us,  that  we  cast  it  down,  or  let  it  slip 
quietly  from  our  arms.  For^  Christianity  is  in  it- 
self of  such  simplicity,  that,  whoever  would  make 
an  establishment  of  it,  must  add  imposture ;  and 
from  imposture  grows  usurpation.  Every  mother^ 
if  left  to  herself,  would  teach  her  child,  what  that 
child,  during  the  whole  of  his  life-time,  pays  dearly 
for  being  taught,  and  what,  from  such  payment, 
makes  often  an  unkindly  and  unjust  impression  on. 
him.  He  is  obliged  to  purchase  a  commodity  he 
does  not  require,  and  one  which,  sometimes  it  may 
happen,  he  has  a  larger  store  of  than  the  patentee 
and  vender.  The  most  pious  and  moral  men  upon 
earth  are  the  inhabitants  of  New-England  and  of 
Pensylvania  \  and  they  are  so  because  their  con-^ 
sciences  have  never  been  drilled  nor  swathed,, 
and  because  they  never  have  been  taught  to  divide 
their  offering,  the  prayer  and  psalm  on  this  side^ 
the  bag  of  wheat  and  truss  of  clover  on  that,  be« 
tween  God  and  the  ministers  of  the  church.  While 
such  men  are  existing,  our  independence  and  li- 
berty are  secure.  Governments,  in  which  there  are 
establishments,  will,  without  great  prudence,  fall 
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into  danger  from  sects  :  every  new  one  gives  a  fresh 
security  ;md  an  additional  stability  to  ours.  A 
mixture  of  sects  is  as  advantageous  to  a  fair  poli- 
tical system,  as  a  mixture  of  blood  is  to  the  strength 
and  perpetuity  of  the  human  race.  Every  thing 
wants  gentle,  insensible,  unrestricted,  renovation  y 
air,  fire,  earth,  water,  the  vegetables,  the  animals, 
man,  states.  To  you,  fellow-citizen  and  defender, 
the  most  beneficent  on  record  is  principally  owing. 
If  America  had  been  conquered,  the  breath  of 
Freedom  had  been  stifled  in  every  r^on  of  the 
world,  and  we  should  have  lamented  the  fate  even 
of  the  people  who  in  their  blindness  would  have 
enslaved  us. 

Looking  to  what  may  happen  in  future,  on  the 
ground  you  have  marked  out  to  me,  I  recollect  an 
admirable  law  of  Solon,  which  enacts  that,  in  case 
of  usurpation,  the  magistrates  should  resign  their 
offices ;  and  that  he  who  continued  his  functions 
afler  the  extinction  of  the  popular  power,  should^ 
together  with  the  subverter  of  it,  be  punished  with 
death,  by  any  private  citizen.  Let  jurists  decide 
whether  it  be  not  right  and  expedient  to  punish 
not  usurpers  only,  but  (if  in  compliance  with  the 
vulgar  use  of  language  we  must  distinguish  them) 
conquerors  too,  in  this  manner ;  on  the  principle 
that  every  individual  may  recover  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  slay  the  spoiler  who  detains  it  aggres- 
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sively :  and  let  moralists  judge,  whether  a  few  of 
such  chastisements,  on  choice  subjects,  would  not 
cool  in  a  great  degree  the  lust  of  spoliation  and 
conquest.  We  will  not  be  morose  and  captious 
with  the  lovers  of  peace  and  order :  we  will  con>- 
cede  to  them  that  it  is  a  dangerous  question  to  agi- 
tate, whether  an  arbitrary  but  salutary  imprison- 
ment now.  and  then,  with  now  and  then  an  un- 
lucky but  well-meant  torture,  should  be  resisted  or 
endured :  for  such  things  (they  will  tell  us)  happen 
occasionally  in  the  most  flourishing  and  best  regu- 
lated governments  i  but  when  constitutions  are  de- 
stroyed and  legal  magistrates  are  displaced,  every 
man  may  pick  up  the  broken  laws ;  and  it  is  a  vir- 
tue to  exercise  the  most  solemn  and  the  most  im- 
perative of  them  gratuitously.  That  of  Solon, 
mnlerate  as  he  was,  goes  farther. 

A  similar  law  was  enacted  at  Rome  on  the  abo- 
fition  of  the  decemvirate. 

Ne  quis  ullum  magistratum  sine  proyocatione  crearet : 
qui  creasset,  etim  jus  fasqiie  esset  occidi,  neve  ea  caedes 
capitalis  noxse  haberetur.    Liv.  III.  55. 

Our  constitution  is  flexible  and  yielding,  by 
reason  of  its  homogeniousness  and  its  purity.  Like 
the  surface  of  our  country,  it  may  in  some  measure 
be  changed  by  improvements  and  still  preserve  its 
character  and  features.     The  better  part  of  what 
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we  have  imported  from  England  is  retained  for  the 
present ;  because  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  new 
r^ulations  in  times  of  trouble,  and  that  the  mis-^ 
chievous  should  not  burst  in  between  the  old  paling 
and  the  new.  Nearly  all  these  must  be  repealed, 
and  the  rest  emended* 

WASHINGTON* 

In  England  more  have  been  made  and  repealed 
again  within  one  century,  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  universe  within  three ;  not  reckoning,  as  would 
be  unfair,  what  has  been  efl^ted  by  revolutions. 
The  worst  have  lasted  the  longest*.  Barrenness 
is  perennial ;  fertility  is  the  produce  of  a  season. 
The  whole  system  of  representation,  on  which 
every  thing  depends  of  law  and  liberty,  has  been 

*  Nevertheless  it .  is  proved^  and  declared  from  the  Bench, 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  lives  in  comfort,  not  to  say  in 
affluence.  Mr.  Justice  Best  informs  us  that  most  of  the  bidut' 
trious  part  of  the  communitt/  live  upon  nothing  else  than  bread 
and  water. 

That  the  laws  are  liberal  is  proved  also,  and  declared  from 
the  Bench  by  the  same  high  authority.  He  tells  us  that  wri- 
ters of  newspapers  ought  to  report  nothing  of  the  king,  but 
what  has  been  communicated  by  the  ministry. 

We  may  hope  that,  ere  long,  allied  kings,  instead  of  sending 
each  other  stars,  snuff-boxes,  and  crosses,  will  amicably  ex- 
change ministers,  jurists,  and  judges  j  all  good  and  useful  for 
all. 
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changed  within  our  memory.  But  the  chancery 
court, 

Sedet  aetemumque  sedebit. 

This  has  carried  more  ruin  and  desolation  into 
innocent  families,  than  all  the  gaming-houses  and 
other  haunts  of  vice  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Or- 
phans, charities,  are  absorbed  by  the  hundred  and 
swallowed  up  by  this  inland  Malstrom.  The 
English  talk  of  other  grievances,  and  hardly  no- 
tice this :  we  may  be  so  near  an  object  as  not  to 
see  it  in  its  full  extent  nor  clearly. 

FRANKLIN. 

A  sailor  condemned  to  be  hanged,  was  thus 
admonished :  Prepare  yourself  to  appear  before 
your  eternal  jiidge. 

What  does  his  lordship  meanf  said  he  to  the 
gaoler  who  was  conducting  him  away.  Sure^  I 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  lord  cliancellor  ! 
I  have  neither  land  nor  tenement ;  and  he  would 
turn  up  his^nose  at  my  jacket  and  trowsers. 

There  is  no  country  where  laws  are  so  dispro^ 
portionate  to  offences,  so  sanguinary,  so  disputable, 
80  contradictory,  so  tardy,  so  expensive.  Now 
these  are  the  six  principal  defects  of  laws,  and  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  add  a  seventh  of 
weight :  for  laxity  cannot  coexist  with  them.  More 
fortunes  have  been  wrecked  upon  the  shifUng 
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sands  of  British  jurisprudence,  than  ever  have  been 
engulphed  by  any  one  despotism  :  and  more  crimes 
are  capital  in  England  than  were  even  known  by 
name  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Moses,  or 
among  the  Athenians  in  the  time  of  Draco. 

WASHINGTON. 

Our  late  enemies  are  now  just  as  angry  with  us,  as 
if  they  fancied  we  were  mocking  their  mutability  ;• 
some  of  them  are  more  alarmed  at  the  form  of 
government  we  have  chosen,  than  at  any  other 
consequence  of  our  liberation :  I  think,  without 
reason.  Republicanism  is  fit  only  for  nations  grown 
up ;  and  is  equally  ill  adapted  to  those  in  decay 
and  to  those  in  infancy.  Europeans  do  indeed  call 
ours  an  infant  state . . . 

FRANKLIN. 

Ay  indeed  ?  I  never  heard  of  an  infant  who 
kicked  its  mother  down  stairs. 

WASHINGTON. 

Be  graver,  Benjamin,  and  inform  me  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  states  do  not  reasonably  date  from 
their  instruction  and  experience,  and  not  from  this 
or  from  that  effect  of  vicissitude  ;  tod  whether  any 
nation  in  the  world  was  ever  better  informed  than 
ours,  in  its  duties  and  interests. 

FRANKLIN. 

None  on  record :  and  God  grant  that  every 
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novelty  in  our  country ,  may  be  as  just  and  reason- 
able as  that  contained  in  your  observation,  with 
regard  to  dates.  We  are  as  old  a  nation  as  the 
English,  altho  we  are  not  so  old  in  America  as  they 
,  in  England*  Crossing  the  ocean  does  not  make  a 
man  younger,  neither  does  it  a  people. 

WASHINGTON. 

Other  accusations  than  those  of  juvenility  are 
brought  against  us,  and  in  appearance  weightier. 
We  are  accused  of  the  worst  ingratitude,  in  having 
turned  our  strength  and  prosperity  against  the 
authors  of  it.  -  Prosperity  and  strength  never  have 
excited  a  colony  to  rebellion,  nor  is  wealth  a  whis- 
perer to  independence :  but  when  arrogance  and 
injurtice  stride  forth  into  a  colony  strong  and  pros- 
perous,  it  takes  the  advantage  of  its  strength  and 
prosperity ;  and  then  indeed  wealth,  which  has  not 
been  the  mover^  becomes  the  supporter,  of  eman- 
cipation. Every  colony  of  England  hath  shewn  a 
desire  of  quitting  her,  when  it  could :  not  a  single 
one  of:  ancient  Rome.  Under  the  government 
of  Hadrian,  Utica,  Italica,  and  Gades,  enjoying 
the  full  privil^es  of  municipal  towns,  entreated 
and  obtained  the  title  of  colonies }  altho  in  the 
former  condition  they  might  exercise  all  the  ma- 
gistracies, and  enjoy  all  the  dignities,  of  the  repub- 
Hc.  Yet  Rome,  we  are  informed,  was  the  subju- 
gator of  mankind,  and  England  the  protector. 

F  2 
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FRANKLIN. 

God  protect  the  wretchedest  of  his  creatures 
from  such  protection ! 

WASHINGTON. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  danger  to  which  every 
state,  sooner  or  later,  is  subject  from  arbitrary 
'  power,  and  on  the  principles  which  ought  to  be 
instilled  into  every  young  citizen,  first  to  guard 
against  it,  and  then^  if  unsuccessful,  to  exterminate 
it.  Aristocracy,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  is  as  great 
an  evil,  and  more  imminent.  Hence  we  have  a 
party  in  force  against  the  institution  of  a  Senate  ; 
and  indeed  if  I  could  consider  it  as  any  thing  like 
an  aristocracy  or  oligarchy,  in  its  gait  or  tendency, 
I  should  disapprove  of  it  openly  and  loudly :  but 
in  fact  ours  is  the  only  intermediate  body  which 
can  do  good ;  and  I  think  it  capable  of  this  to  a 
great  extent.  Hereditary  senates,  under  what- 
ever name,  are  eternally  tearing  and  consuming 
,  the  vitals  of  their  country.  Our  senate  brings  no 
such  evil  with  it :  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
about  it  is  conservative  and  prospective.  Its  bene- 
ficent effects  go  beyond  itself,  and  excede  its  attri- 
butions :  for,  as  none  can  be  elected  into  it  whose 
fortunes  do  not  shew  him  to  have  been  prudent, 
and  whose  demeanour  has  not  been  regular  and 
decorous,  many  spirits  which  from  their  /zature, 
from  youth,  from  zeal,  from  ambition,  would  be 
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clamorous  and  unruly  among  our  representatives, 
are  controlled  and  guided  by  the  hope  of  rising 
thence  into  this  venerable  assembly. 

FRANKLIN. 

Tiberius,  the  wisest  of  despots,  to  encrease  his  own 
power,  encreased  that  of  the  senate,  and  transferred 
to  it  the  business  of  the  eomitia.  In  more  barbarous 
times  the  king  and  aristocracy  will  contend  for 
power,  and  the  people  will  lift  up  its  head  between 
them  :  in  more  civilized,  when  abundance  of  wealth 
produces  abundance  of  offices,  the  two  former  will 
unite,  and  the  people  sink  imperceptibly  under 
them  :  for  it  is  requisite,  in  such  a  state,  to  the 
existence  of  both,  that  the  mass  do  not  become  rich 
or  instructed ;  against  which  evils,  wars  and  lucra- 
tive places  are  devised,  and  elections  are  so  ma- 
naged as  to  occasion  a  vast  expenditure,  and  to  be 
accompanied  by  as  many  vices  as  can  find  room 
amongst  it.  Where  senates  have  not  been  the 
executive  power,  or  the  appointers  of  it,  they  have 
been  instruments,  but  never  intermediaries.  That 
of  papal  Rome  is  in  nothing  less  respectable  than 
that  of  imperial.  The  venerable  body  went  this 
very  year  before  the  Holiness  of  our  Lord,  re- 
questing his  permission  to  wear  masks  the  last* 

*  This  was  likewise  done  in  1824. 
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week  of  the  carneval.  Who  can  doubt  the  utility 
and  dignity  of  such  institutions,  or  that  something 
of  such  gravity  and  decorum  ought  always  to  stand 
between  the  prince  and  people  ? 

WASHINGTON. 

Other  nations  seem  to  entertain  more  fears  for 
usy  in  the  abundance  of  their  benevolence,  than 
we  entertain  for  ourselves.  They  acknowledge' 
you,  and  some  few  more  amongst  us,  to  be  honest 
and  well-meaning  persons,  and,  pressing  them 
hardly,  do  not  deny  altogether  that  you  are  mode- 
rate, reasonable,  not  ill-informed,  capable  of  in- 
struction, nay  indeed,  wise :  yet  the  merest  youths, 
whist-players  and  jockeys,  turn  their  heads  across 
their  shoulders  to  give  you  a  word  of  advice.  When 
the  popular  part,  the  senatorial  part,  the  executive 
part,  are  summarily  discussed,  the  whole  is  taken 
up  as  lightly  and  as  easily  disposed  of.  Republics 
cannot  stand  is  the  exclamation  of  council-board 
and  sounding*board ;  the  echo  of  Church  and 
Chamber. 

FRANKLIN. 

I  would  reduce  the  question  to  as  few  words  as 
they  would.  A  single  argument  is  enough  for  a 
single  truth :  whatever  comes  after,  is  in  part  illus- 
tration, in  part  confusion. 

When  the  advantages  of  kingship  and  repub- 
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licanism  are  opposed,  the  main  inquiry  is,  not 
about  forms  or  families,  not  about  the  government 
of  the  fewer  or  the  more ;  but,  whether  the  .good 
shall  control!  the  bad,  or  the  bad  controll  the 
good.  A  whole  people  cannot  long  together  err 
in  its  choice.  One  man  or  two  may  agree  with  a 
groom  that  an  unsound  horse  is  a  sound  one ;  but 
twenty  will  not,  take  the  twenty  even  at  hazard. 
The  greater  advantage  is,  however,  when  you  can 
send  back  the  horse  after  trying  him,  or  change 
him  on  discovering  his  infirmity. 

In  government,  as  in  all  other  things,  we,  and 
not  only  we,  but  even  those  wiser  and  greater  men, 
the  ministers  of  kings,  may  profit  by  reading  the 
first  half-page  in  the  Elements  of  Geometry ^  in 
which  we  find  that  the  right  line  is  the  shortest 
voayfrom  one  point  to  another^  and,  I  would  add, 
ccBteris  paribm^  the  easiest  and  surest. 

We  were  called,  a  little  while  ago,  the  partisans 
of  anarchy.  At  that  time  we  could  not  argue  with 
our  opponents,  as  being  one  and  all  of  them  in  a 
state  of  frenzy ;  but  now  that  their  arms  are  tied 
behind  them,  and  that  they  are  at  home  and  abed, 
we  may  reason  calmly  with  them,  and  tell  them 
that  no  number  is  so  near  to  nothing  as  one,  and 
no  government  so  near  to  anarchy  as  monarchy. 
There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  anarchy,  tho  there 
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is  only  one  known  by  name.  There  are  plants 
and  metals  under  our  very  feet,  unclassed  and  un- 
described.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  those 
bodies  of  men  anarchal  which  are  in  a  state  of 
effervescence ;  but  the  most  anarchal  of  all  are  those 
which  surrender  self-rule  to  the  caprice  of  the  worst 
informed  and  most  rickety  members  of  society. 
Anarchy,  like  other  things,  has  its  certain  state  and 
season  of  quiescence ;  and  its  features  are  only  the 
more  flushed  and  discomposed  by  the  somnolence 
of  repletion  and  supineness. 

WASHINGTON. 

A  third  question,  of  less  intense  anxiety,  is 
raised  by  those  who  read  our  fortunes,  not  in  the 
palms  of  our  hands,  but  in  the  clouds.  At  some 
future  day,  they  poitend  to  us  that  every  province 
will  be  an  independent  state. 

FRANKLIN. 

Horrible  prediction  !  We  shall  experience  the 
misfortune  then  to  have  cultivated  all  our  wilds ; 
to  have  subdivided  and  peopled  hill,  forest,  and 
savanna ;  to  have  excavated  quarries,  mines,  canals ; 
to  have  erected  arsenals,  to  have  constructed  na- 
vies i  to  be  so  rich,  in  short,  and  so  powerful,  as 
to  fear  no  enemy  and  to  need  no  neighbour.  The 
time  undoubtedly  will  come,  when  each  province 
will  produce  as  much  as  all  do  now :  so  that  as 
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easily  a&d  safely  as  all  now  stand  together,  each 
will  then  stand  alone.  A  long  experience  of  their 
true  interests,  a  certainty  that  they  depend  upon 
peace  and  concord,  will  render  wars  impossible 
'  amongst  them ;  and  if  any  European  power  should 
have  the  temerity  to  attack  the  weakest  of  them, 
not  only  will  our  other  states  chastise  it,  but  its 
own  subjects  will  abandon  or  subvert  it.  Repose 
from  oppression,  rest  from  persecution,  and  reward 
for  honesty  and  industry,  are  found  here :  even  a 
labourer  gains  more  in  this  country  than  a  pro^ 
fessor  qf  humanity^  in  some  of  the  most  civilized 
on  the  other  continent.  Resolute  to  defend  these 
advantages,  the  children  of  America  are  for  ever 
free :  those  of  Europe,  many  years  yet,  must  thread 
the  labyrinth,  and  face  the  Minotaur. 

*  **  Concordia  (province  of  the  Modenese).  Competition  is 
open  for  the  office  of  public  master  in  humanity  and  rhetoric 
at  this  place,  beginning  from  the  6th  of  November.  The  sti- 
pend is  eight  hundred  livres  annually," 

GaMetta  diFirenge,  1  Ifiglio  1823. 

This  is  some  what  less  than  one  half  of  what  is  paid  in 
Philadelphia  to  a  nightman :  Diggers  of  canals  gain  the  triple. 
The  necessaries  of  life  in  Modena  are  dearer  than  in  America. 


I  understand  that  some  remarks  on  the  government  of  the 
church  in  Ireland  have  been  offered  to  Parliament,  I  know 
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not  by  what  Scotch  member^  nmch  resembling  thoee  which  I 
attribute  to  Franklin.  The  dialogue  was  sent  to  England  for 
publication  long  before ;  but  altho  I  required  no  participa- 
tion of  profit  by  it>  some  printers  were  reluctant  to  uodertake 
it  from  the  unfashionableness  of  the  sentiments,  and  others 
firom  the  obscurity  of  the  author.  It  has  passed  through 
several  hands }  so  that  many  things,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, may  have  transpired,  partly  from  the  extravagance  of 
the  matter,  and  partly  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  style.  What 
has  been  represented  to  me  as  the  most  visionary  and  absurd, 
is,  the  supposition  that  the  catholic  church  in  England,  or 
elsewhere,  could  ever  admitt  any  directing  power  which  ema- 
nates not  from  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

I  would  dogmatize  with  none ;  I  would  dispute  with  few : 
instead  of  either,  I  transcribe  some  sentences  from  Carrion, 
a  catholic  author . . .  Itaque  instituit  Gregorius/7er  c€Bremonias 
Ecdesia  statum  in  concordiam  reoocare,  Orta  est  et  conientio 
'  hoc  tempore  de  primatu :  voluit  enim  Mauritius  Ciesar,  ut 
patriarcha  Constautinopolitanus  acumenicus,  sive  Episcoput 
unhersaiuj  in  JEcclesid  christianA  dicereivr,  Sed  Gregorins 
id  suo  adsensu  comprobare  non  voluit,  et  christianft  constantia 
U8U8  scripsit,  Neminem  id  sibi  arrogare  dehere  ut  inter  Christi" 
anos  Episcopus  universalis  velit  nominari.  Anno  Christi 
DLXXXIV.  Chron :  lib.  iv.  p.  272.  Venetiis  ad  signum 
Spei  1548. 

Bonifacius  the  third  obtained  from  the  emperor  Phocas, 
who  had  assassinated  his  master  and  benefactor  Mauritius* 
that  he  should  be  styled  CEcumenicus  or  Universal  Bishop. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  popes  have  obtained  every 
fresh  accession  of  power  from  usurpers  ;  and  that  for  the  first 
six  hundred  years,  however  dark  and  turbulent,  they  abstained 
from  those  pretensions  which  they  have  since  so  pertinaciously 
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asserted.    The  anbition  of  Bonifadns  raised  np  fliat  of  a 
nach  wiser  and  still  bolder  impostor.    The  churches  oithe 
East  reodved  with  soom  and  anger  the  intelligence  of  this 
nsnrpation ;  and  the  spirit  of  discord,  which  never  breathed 
so  violently  and  so  nnintermptedly  in  any  other  religion^  and 
which  has  Dot  intermitted  one  moment  in  the  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  since  peace  and  goodwill  toward  man  was  first 
preached  epon  earth>  induced  an  Arab  to  collect  a  few  of  his 
coantryraen,  disbanded  and  defranded  by  Ueradios,  and  to 
preach  to  them  plainer  doctrines  than  the  papal.    Provinces, 
kingdoms,  empires,  yielded  to  him  ;  and  while  Arians  and  Ca- 
tholics  were  fighting  for  Christ  against  the  command  of  Christ, 
the  more  popnlons,  warlike,  and  civilized  part  of  the  world 
revolted  from  both  standards.    In  that  which  still  coante- 
nances  the  system,  abont  a  sixth  of  the  wealth  is  possessed  by 
the  clergy,  for  teaching  what  every  mother  is  capable  of  incul- 
cating, and  what  Christ  taught  plainly  once  for  all.  To  favour 
the  establishment  of  this  order,  it  was  necessary  to  reverse 
.  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  :  instead  of  making  the  rough  smooth, 
to  make  the  smooth  rough,  and  to  excite  disputes  on  words, 
unintelligible  and  unimportant.    Hence  we  find  perpetually 
the  teroBS,  pernicious  errors,  imptous  doctrines,  execrable  here- 
sies I  but  are  rarely  told  of  the  pemicionsness,  impiety,  and 
execrableness,  of  cruelty;  malice,  falsehood,  lust,  ambition. 
Hence  the  people  are  not  permitted  to  read  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  but  are  ordered  to  believe  the  legend  of  Saint  Hanker-^ 
eUtfoT  Saint  Elevenihousand,  to  embrace  the  holy  faith  of 
,an  enthusiast,  who  gravely  tells  us  he  believes  a  thing  because 
it  is  impossible,  and  to  place  the  same  confidence  in  a  lying 
old  dotard,  who  asserts  that  he  filed  his  teeth  in  order  to  speak 
Hebrew. 
While  there  are  religious  establishments  paid  by  the  people. 
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agunst  tbeir  consent,  or  even  partially  with  it,  there  will 
always  be  dissatisfiM^tion  and  discontent.  Unhappily  most  of 
Christ's  doctrines  are  superseded :  there  is  one  which  was 
never  in  fashion,  and  which,  where  all  are  good,  is  among  the 
best :  Commune  with  thine  cntm  heart  in  thy  chamber,  and  be 
ML  This,  if  attended  to,  would  put  the  bishops*  bench  on 
three  legs  j  but  it  would  empty  our  poor-hooses,  fill  our  ma- 
nufactories, and  pay  our  debt. 

When  certain  men  are  loudest,  they  feel  least.  Indeed  there 
is  a  great  deal  less  bigotry  in  the  world,  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed, and  a  great  deal- more  insincerity.  Our  faith  is  of  little 
moment  to  those  who  declanie  against  it :  they  are  angry,  not 
at  ovr  blindness,  as  they  call  it,  but  that  the  blind  man  will 
trust  his  own  dog  and  staff  rather  than  theirs,  and,  above  all, 
that  he  will  carry  the  scrip.  This  is  wilfulness  in  him  5  they 
would  fain  open  his  eyes  to  save  him  from  the  sin  of  such  wil- 
fulness j  and  they  break  him  a  limb  or  two  because  he  will  not 
take  them  for  his  oculists. 

Love  of  power  resides  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  and  is  well 
regulated  and  discreet  in  few.  Accompanied  by  genius,  it  is 
also  too  frequently  accompanied  by  pride  and  arrogance*  Al- 
tho  it  assumes  to  itself  the  highest  character,  it  is  really 
among  the  weakest  of  our  affections.  Those  who  differ  from 
the  domineering  party  are  always  stigmatized  by  them  with 
the  name  of  sectaries ;  and  what  reflecting  man  has  not  re- 
marked the  force  that  lies  in  a  name  ?  Yet,  when  the  Pope 
called  Luther  a  sectary,  a  little  learning  would  have  shewn 
him  that  the  title  better  suited  himself,  and  that,  according  to 
Cato  the  elder,  Sectarius  porous  est  qui  gregem  preecedem 
ducit,  and  not  he  who  falls  off  and  comes  up  after. 
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ROGER  ASCHAM 

AND 

THE  LADY  JANE  GREY, 


ASCHAM. 

Thou  art  going,  my  dear  young  lady,  into  a 
most  awful  state ;  thou  art  passing  into  matrimony 
and^great  wealth.  God  hath  willed  it  so  :  submitt 
in  thankfulness. 

Thy  affections  are  rightly  placed  and  well  dis* 
tributed.  Love  is  a  secondary  passion  in  those 
who  love  most,  a  primary  in  those  who  love  least. 
He  who  is  inspired  by  it  in  a  great  degree,  is  in- 
quired by  honour  in  a  greater :  it  never  reaches  its 
plenitude  of  growth  and  perfection,  but  in  the 
most  exalted  minds  • .  •  Alas !  alas ! 

JANE. 

What  aileth  my  virtuous  Ascham?  what  is 
amiss  ?  why  do  I  tremble  ? 
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ASCHAM. 

I  remember  a  sort  of  prophecy,  made  three  years 
ago :  it  is  a  prophecy  of  thy  condition  and  of  my  feel- 
ings on  it.  Recollectest  thou  who  wrote,  sitting 
upon  the  seabeach,  the  evening  afler  an  excursion 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  these  verses  ? 

Invisibly  bright  water !  so  like  air. 

On  looking  down  I  feared  thou  couldst  not  bear 

My  little  bark,  of  all  light  barks  most  light, 

And  looked  agun . . .  and  drew  me  from  the  sight, 

And,  hanging  back,  breathed  each  fresh  gale  aghast. 

And  held  the  bench,  not  to  go  on  so  fast 

JANE. 

I  was  very  childish  when  I  composed  them  ;  and, 
if  I  had  thought  any  more  about  the  matter,  I 
should  have  hoped  you  had  been  too  generous  to 
keep  them  in  your  memory,  as  witnesses  against 
me. 

ASCHAM. 

Nay,  they  are  not  much  amiss  for  so  young  a 
girl,  and  there  being  so  few  of  them,  I  did  not  re- 
prove thee.  Half  an  hour,  I  then  thought,  might 
have  been  spent  more  unprofitably ;  and  I  how 
shall  believe  it  firmly,  if  thou  wilt  but  be  led  by 
them  to  meditate  a  little,  on  the  similarity  of 
situation  in  which  thou  then  wert  to  what  thou  art 
now  in. 
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JANE. 

I  will  do  it,  and  whatever  else  you  command 
me ;  for  I  am  too  weak  by  nature  and  very  timo- 
rous, unless  where  a  strong  sense  of  duty  holdeth 
me  and  supporteth  me  >  there  God  acteth,  and  not 
his  creature. 

Those  were  with  me  at  sea  who  would  have  been 
attentive  to  me,  if  I  had  seemed  to  be  afraid,  even 
tho  worshipful  men  and  women  were  in  the  com- 
pany; so  that  something  more  powerful  threw  my 
fear  overboard:  but  I  never  will  go  again  upon 
the  water. 

ASCHAM. 

Exercise  that  beauteous  couple,  that  mind  and 
body,  much  and  variously,  but  at  home,  at  home, 
Jane !  indoors,  and  about  things  indoors ;  for  God 
is  there  too.  We  have  rocks  and  quicksands  on 
the  banks  of  our  Thames,  O  lady,  such  as  Ocean 
never  heard  of;  and  many  (who  knows  how  soon !) 
may  be  ingulphed  in  the  smooth  current  under 
their  garden-walls. 

JANE. 

Thoroughly  do  I  now  understand  you.  Yes 
indeed,  I  have  redd  evil  things  of  courts ;  but  I 
think  nobody  can  go  out  bad  thence  who  entereth 
good,  if  timely  and  true  warning  shall  have  been 
kindly  and  freely  given. 

VOL.  ir,  G 
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ASCHAM. 

I  see  perils  on  perils  which  thou  dost  not  see, 
although  thou  art  wiser  than  thy  poor  old  master. 
And  it  is  not  because  Love  hath  blinded  thee,  for 
that  surpasseth  his  supposed  omnipotence ;  but  it 
is  because  thy  tender  heart,  having  always  leant 
affectionately  upon  good,  hath  felt  and  known 
nothing  of  evil. 

I  once  persuaded  thee  to  reflect  much :  let  me 
now  persuade  thee  to  avoid  the  habitude  of  re- 
'  flexion,  to  lay  aside  books,  and  to  gaze  carefully 
and  stedfastly  on  what  is  under  and  before  thee. 

JANE. 

I  have  well  bethought  me  of  all  my  duties :  O 
how  extensive  they  are !  what  a  goodly  and  fair 
inheritance !  But  tell  me,  wouldst  thou  command 
me  never  more  to  read  Cicero  and  Epictetus  and 
Polybius  ?  the  othei*s  I  do  resign  unto  thee  :  they 
are  good  for  the  arbour  and  for  the  gravel-walk  : 
but  leave  unto  me,  I  beseech  thee,  my  friend  and 
father,  leave  unto  me,  for  my  fireside  and  for  my 
pillow,  truth,  eloquence,  courage,  constancy. 

ASCHAM. 

Read  them  on  thy  marriagebed,  on  thy  child- 
bed, on  thy  deathbed  !  Thou  spotless  undro<^- 
ing  lily,  they  have  fenced  thee  right  well !  These 
are  the  men  for  men:  these  are  to  fashion  the 
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bright  and  blasted  creatures,  O  Jane,  wkMi  GmL 
one  day  Adl  smile  upon  in  thy  chaste  bosom  •  • « 
Mind  thou  thy  husband. 

JANE. 

I  smcerely  love  the  youth  who  hath  espotiied 
me ;  I  love  him  with  the  fondest,  the  most  8oli«- 
citous  ai^tion.  I  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  his 
goodness  and  happiness,  and  do  forget  at  tifnes, 
unworthy  sup^icant !  the  prayers  I  should  hare 
offered  for  myself.  O  never  fear  that  I  will  dis- 
parage my  kind  religious  teacher,  by  disobedience 
to  my  husband,  in  the  most  tr3ring  duties. 

ASCtlAM. 

Gentle  is  he,  gentle  and  virtuous :  but  time  ^I 
harden  him  :  time  must  harden  even  thee,  sweet 
Jane  !  Do  thou,  complacently  and  indirectly,  lead 
him  from  ambition. 

JANE. 

He  is  contented  with  me  and  with  home. 

ASCHAM. 

Ah  Jane,  Jane !  men  of  high  estate  grow  tired 
of  contentedness. 

JANE. 

He  told  me  he  never  liked  books  unless  I  read 
them  to  him.  I  will  read  them  to  him  every 
evening :  I  will  open  new  worlds  to  him,  richer 
than  those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard  ;  I  will  con- 
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duct  him  to  treasures .  • .  O  what  treasures ! ...  on 
which  he  may  sleep  in  innocence  and  peace. 

ASCHAM.  ' 

Rather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  with  him, 
play  with  him,  be  his  faery,  his  page,  his  every 
thing  that  love  and  poetry  have  invented:  but 
watch  him  well,  sport  with  his  fancies ;  turn  them 
about  like  the  ringlets  round  his  cheeks;  and  if 
ever  he  meditate  on  power,  go,  toss  up  thy  baby 
to  his  brow,  and  bring  back  his  thoughts  into  his 
heart  by  the  music  of  thy  discourse. 

Teach  him  to  live  unto  God  and  unto  thee : 
and  he  will  discover  that  women,  like  the  plants  in 
woods,  derive  their  softness  and  tenderness  from 
the  shade. 


CONVERSATION  IV 


LORD  BACON 

AND 

RICHARD  HOOKER. 


LORD  BACON 


AKD 


RICHARD  HOOKER. 


BACON. 

Hbaring  much  of  your  worthiness  and'  wisdom, 
master  Richard  Hooker,  I  have  besought  your 
comfort  and  consolation  in  this  my  too  heavy 
affliction  :  for  we  often  do  stand  in  need  of  hear* 
ing  what  we  know  full  well,  and  our  own  balsams  - 
must  be  poured  into  our  breasts  by  another's  hand. 
As  the  air  at  our  doors  is  often  more  expeditious 
in  removing  pain  and  heaviness  from  the  body  than 
the  most  farfetched  remedies  would  be,  so  the 
voice  alone  of  a  neighbourly  and  friendly  visitant 
may  be  more  effectual  in  assuaging  our  sorrows, 
than  whatever  is  most  forcible  in  rhetoric  and  most 
recondite  in  wisdom.  For  on  these  occasions  we 
cannot  put  ourselves  in  a  posture  to  receive  the 
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latter,  and  still  less  are  we  at  leisure  to  look  into 
the  comers  of  our  storeroom,  and  to  uncurl  tbe 
leaves  of  our  references.  As  for  Memory,  who, 
you  may  tell  me,  would  save  us  the  trouble,  she  is 
footsore  enough  in  all  conscience  with  me,  without 
going  further  back.  Withdrawn  as  you  live  from 
court  and  courtly  men,  and  having  ears  occupied 
by  better  reports,  than  such  as  are  flying  about  me, 
yet  haply  so  hard  a  case  as  mine,  befalling  a  man 
heretofore  not  averse  from  the  studies  in  which 
you  also  take  delight,  may  have  touched  you  with 
some  concern. 

HOOKER. 

I  do  think,  my  lord  of  Veinilam,  that,  unhappy 
as  you  appear,  God  in  sooth  has  foregone  to  chasten 
you,  and  that  the  day  which  in  his  wisdom  he  ap- 
pointed for  your  trial,  was  the  very  day  on  which 
the  king's  majesty  gave  unto  your  ward  and  cus- 
tody the  great  seal  of  his  English  realm.  And  yet 
perhaps  it  may  be,  let  me  utter  it  without  oflfence, 
that  your  features  and  stature  were  from  that  day 
forward  no  longer  what  they  were  before.  Such  au 
effect  do  power  and  rank  and  office  produce  even 
on  prudent  and  religious  men. 

A  hound's  whelp  howleth  if  you  pluck  him  up 
above  where  he  stood :  man,  in  much  greater  peril 
of  falling,  doth  rejoice.  You,  my  lord,  as  befitteth 
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you,  are  smitten  and  contrite,  and  do  appear  in 
deep  wretchedness  and  tribulation,  to  your  servants 
and  those  about  you ;  but  I  know  that  there  is 
always  a  balm^  which  lies  uppermpst  in  these  afflic- 
tions, and  that  no  heart  rightly  softened  can  be 
very  sore. 

BACON\ 

And  yet,  master  Richard,  it  is  surely  no  small 
matter,  to  lose  the  respect  of  those  who  looked  up 
to  us  for  countenance,  and  the  favour  of  a  right 
learned  king,  and,  O  master  Hooker !  such  a  power 
of  money !  But  money  is  mere  dross.  I  should 
always  hold  it  so,  if  it  possessed  not  two  qualities ; 
that  of  making  men  treat  us  reverently,  and  that  of 
enabling  us  to.  help  the  needy. 

HOOKER. 

The  respect,  I  think,  of  those  who  respect  us 
for  what  a  fool  can  give,  and  a  rogue  can  take 
away,  may  easily  be  dispensed  with :  but  it  is  in- 
deed a  high  prerogative  to  help  the  needy ;  and 
when  it  pleases  the  Almighty  to  deprive  us  of  it, 
let  us  believe  that  he  foreknows  our  inclination  to 
negligence  in  the  charge  entrusted  to  us^  and  that 
in  his  mercy  he  has  removed  from  us  a  most  fearful 
responsibility. 

BACON. 

I  know  a  number  of  poor  gentlemen  to  whom  I 
could  have  rendered  aid. 
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HOOKEB. 

Have  you  examined  and  sifted  their  worthiness  ? 

BACON. 

Well  and  deeply. 

HOOKER. 

Then  must  you  have  known  them  long  before 
your  adversity,  and  while  the  means  of  succouring 
them  were  in  your  hands. 

BACON. 

You  have  circumvented  and  entrapped  me, 
master  Hooker.  Faith  !  I  am  mortified .  • .  you 
the  schoolman,  I  the  schoolboy ! 

HOOKER. 

Say  not  so,  my  lord.  Your  years  and  wisdom 
are  abundantly  more  than  mine,  your  knowledge 
higher,  your  experience  richer.  Our  wits  are  not 
always  in  blossom  upon  us.  When  the  roses  are 
overcharged  and  languid,  up  springs  a  spike  of 
rue.  Mortified  on  such  an  occasion  !  God  fore^ 
fend  it !  But  again  to  the  business ...  I  should 
never  be  over-penitent  for  my  neglect  of  needy 
gentlemen,  who  have  neglected  themselves  much 
worse*  They  have  chosen  their  profession  with 
its  chances  and  contingences.  If  they  had  pro- 
tected their  country  by  their  courage,  or  adorned 
it  by  their  studies,  they  would  have  merited,  and, 
under  a  king  of  such  learning  and  such  equity, 
would  have  received  in  some  sort  their  reward.     I 
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look  upon  them  as  so  many  old  cabinefs  of  ivory 
and  tortoiseshell^  scratched^  flawed^  qidintered, 
rotten^  defective  both  within  and  Mrithoutt  hard  to 
unlock,  insecure  to  lock  up  again,  unfit  to  use. 

BACON. 

Methinks  it  beginneth  to  rain,  master  Ridiard. 
What  if  we  comfort  our  bodies  with  a  small  cup  of 
wine,  against  the  ill  temper  of  the  air. 

MTherefor  in  God's  name  are  you  affiightened  ? 

HOOKER. 

Not  so,  my  lord,  not  so. 

BACON. 

What  then  affects  you  ? 

HOOKER. 

Why  indeed,  since  your  lordship  interrogates 
me ...  I  looked,  idly  and  knprudently,  into  that 
rich  buffette  i  and  I  saw^  unless  the  haze  of  the 
weather  has  come  into  the  parlour,  or  my  sight  is 
the  worse  for  last  night's  reading,  no  fewer  than 
six  silver  pints.  Surely  six  tables  for  company  are 
laid  only  at  coronations. 

BACON. 

There  are  many  men  so  squeamish,  that  for* 
sooth  they  would  keep  a  cup  to  themselves,  and 
never  communicate  it  to  their  neighbour  or  best 
friend ;  a  fiwhion  which  seems  to  me  offensive  in  an 
hcmest  hons^  where  no  disease  of  ill  repute  ought 
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to  be  feared.  We  have  lately,  master  Richard, 
adopted  strange  fashions;  we  have  run  into  the 
wildest  luxuries.  The  lord  Leicester,  I  heard  it 
from  my  father  • . .  God  forefend  it  should  ever 
be  recorded  in  our  history . . .  when  he  entertuned 
queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth-castle,  laid  before 
her  Majesty  a  fork  of  pure  silver.  I  the  more 
easily  credit  it,  as  master  Thomas  Coriatt  doth 
vouch  for  having  seen  the  same  monsterous  sign 
of  voluptuousness  at  Venice.  We  are  surely  the 
especial  favorites  of  Providence,  when  such  wan- 
tonness hath  not  melted  us  quite  away.  After 
this  portent,  it  would  otherwise  have  appeared  in- 
credible, that  we  should  have  broken  the  Spanish 
Armada! 

Pledge  me :  hither  comes  our  wine. 

Dolt !  villain !  is  not  this  the  beverage  I  reserve 
for  myself? 

The  blockhead  must  imagine  that  malmsey  runs 
in  a  stream  under  the  ocean,  like*  the  Alpheus. 
Bear  with  me,  good  master  Hooker,  but  verily  I 
have  little  of  this  wine,  and  I  keep  it  as  a  medi- 
cine for  my  many  and  growing  infirmities.  You 
are  younger ;  weaker  drink  is  more  wholesome  for 
you.  The  lighter  ones  of  France  are  best  of  all 
accommodated  by  Nature  to  our  constitutions, 
and  therefor  she  hath  placed  them  so  within  our 
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reach,  thict  we  have  only  to  stretch  out  our  necks, 
in  a  manner,  and  drink  them  from  the  vat.  But 
this  malmsey,  this  malmsey,  flies  from  centre  to 
circumference,  and  makes  youthful  blood  to  boil.  • 

HOOKER. 

Of  a  truth,  my  knowledge  in  such  matters  is  but 
spare.  My  lord  of  Canterbury  once  ordered  part 
of  a  goblet,  containing  some  strong  Spanish  wine, 
to  be  taken  to  me  from  his  table,  when  I  diiied  by 
sufference  with  his  chaplains,  and  altho  a  most 
discreet  prudent  man,  as  befitteth  his  high  station, 
was  not  so  chary  of  my  health  as  your  lordship. 
Wine  is  little  to  be  trifled  with,  physic  less.  The 
Cretans,  the  brewers  of  this  malvasy,  have  many 
aromatic  and  very  powerful  herbs  amongst  them. 
On  their  mountains,  and  notably  on  Ida,  grows 
that  dittany  which  works  such  marvels,  and  which 
perhaps  may  give  activity  to  this  hot  medicinal 
drink  of  theirs.  I  would  not  touch  it,  knowingly : 
an  unregarded  leaf,  dropt  into  it  above  the  or- 
dinary, might  add  such  puissance  to  the  concoc- 
tion, as  almost  to  break  the  buckles  in  my  shoes  : 
since  we  have  good  and  valid  authority,  that  the 
wounded  hart,  on  eating  therof,  casts  the  arrow 
out  of  his  haunch  or  entrails,  altho  it  stuck  a  palm 
deep. 
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BACOK. 

When  I  read  of  such  things  I  doubt  them. 
Religion  and  politics  belong  to  God,  and  to  God's 
vicegerent  the  king:  we  must  not  touch  upon 
them  unadvisedly :  but  if  1  could  procure  a  plant 
of  dittany  on  easy  terms,  I  would  persuade  my 
apothecary  and  my  gamekeeper  to  make  some  ex- 
periments. 

HOOKER. 

I  dare  not  distrust  what  grave  writers  have  de« 
dared,  in  matters  beyond  my  knowledge. 

BACON. 

Good  master  Hooker,  I  have  read  many  of  your 
reasonings ;  and  they  are  admirably  well  sustained : 
added  to  which,  your  genius  has  given  such  a 
strong  current  to  your  language,  as  can  come  only 
from  a  mighty  elevation  and  a  most  abundant 
plenteousness.  Yet  forgive  me,  in  God's  name, 
my  worthy  master,  if  you  descried  in  me  some 
expression  of  wonder  at  your  simplicity.  We  are 
all  weak  and  vulnerable  somewhere :  common  men 
in  the  higher  parts ;  heroes,  as  was  feigned  a( 
Achilles,  in  the  lower.  You  would  define  to  a  hair's 
breadth,  the  qualities,  states,  and  dependencies, 
of  Principalities,  Dominations,  and  Powers ;  you 
would  be  unerring  about  the  Apostols  and  the 
Churches;  and  'tis  wonderful  how  you  wander 
about  a  potherb. 
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HOOKER. 

I  know  my  poor  weak  intellects,  most  noble 
lord,  and  how  scantily  they  have  profited  by  all 
my  hard  painstaking.  Comprehending  few  things, 
and  those  imperfectly,  I  say  only  what'  other  have 
said  before,  wise  men  and  holy ;  and  if,  by  passing 
thro  my  heart  into  the  wide  world  around  me, 
it  pleaseth  God  that  this  little  treasure  shall  have 
lost  nothing  of  its  weight  and  pureness,  my  exultar 
tion  is  then  the  exultation  of  humility.  Wisdom 
consisteth  not  in  knowing  many  things ;  nor  even 
in  knowing  them  thoroughly ;  but  in  choosing  and 
in  following  what  conduces  the  most  certainly  to 
our  lasting  happiness  and  true  glory.  And  this 
wisdom,  my  lord  of  Verulam,  cometh  from  above. 

BACON. 

I  have  observed,  among  the  well  informed  and 
the  ill  informed,  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  in- 
firmities and  follies  :  those  who  are  rather  the  wiser 
keep  them  separate,  and  those  who  are  wisest  of 
all  keqp  them  better  out  of  sight.  Now  examine 
the  sayings  and  writings  of  the  prime  philosophers; 
and  you  will  often  find  them,  master  Richard,  to 
be  untruths  made  to  resemble  truths  :  the  business 
with  them  is  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible ; 
and  not  to  touch  it :  the  goal  of  the  charioteei; 
is  evitatajervidis  rotiSj  as  some  poet  saith.    But 
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we  who  care  nothing  for  chaunts  and  cadences, 
and  have  no  time  to  catch  at  applauses,  push  for- 
ward over  stones  and  sands  straitway  to  our  object. 
I  have  persuaded  men,  and  shall  persuade  them  for 
ages,  that  I  possess  a  wide  range  of  thoughts,  un- 
explored by  others,  and  first  thrown  open  by  me, 
with  many  fair  inclosures  of  choice  and  abstruse 
knowledge.  I  have  incited  and  instiiicted  them 
to  examine  all  subjects  of  useful  and  rational  in- 
quiry :  very  few  that  occurred  to  me  have  I  myself 
left  untouched  or  untried.  One  however  hath  al- 
most escaped  me,  and  surely  one  worth  the  trouble. 

HOOKER. 

Pray,  my  lord,  if  I  am  guilty  of  no  indiscretion, 
what  may  it  be  ? 

BACON. 

Francis  Bacon. 


Lest  it  be  thonght  that  anthority  is  wanting  for  the  strong 
expression  of  Hooker  on  the  effects  of  dittany^  I  referr  the 
reader  to  the  cnrions  treatise  of  Plutarch  on  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  animals^  in  which,  near  the  end,  he  asks,  "  Who 
instructed  the  deer,  wounded  by  the  Cretan  arrow,  to  seek 
for  dittany  ?  on  the  tasting  of  which  herb,  the  bolts  fall  imme- 
diately from  their  bodies/' 

'  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read'  in  other  authors  that  the 
effect  is  quite  so  instantaneoos ;  and  I  have  not  leisure  for  an 
index-hunt ...  a  good  half-hour's  work. 
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MERINO. 

General,  we  have  fought  in  the  same  cause, 
and  I  shall  be  sorry  if  our  sentiments  at  last 
diverge.     What  is  peace,  if  there  be  not  concord  ? 

LASCY. 

Enthusiasm  makes  way  for  reflexion,  and  re- 
flexion leads  to  that  concord  which  we  both  de« 
sire.  We  think  first  of  our  wrongs,  and  afterwards 
of  our  rights.  Injustice  may  become,  where  there 
is  anything  to  be  stirred,  a  lighter  evil  to  the 
sufferer  than  to  the  worker. 

MERINO. 

We  talk  of  the  people  and  of  parliaments,  and, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  are  blindly  following  the  rest- 
less and  changeful  French.  In  fact  we  are  ready 
in  our  politics  to  build  up  a  tower  of  Babel.  Shall 
these  miscreants  persuade  us  that  they  are  the 
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cleverest  people  in  the  world,  by  sweetening  us 
a  cup  of  chocolate  with  a  bunch  of  turnips  or  a 
truss  of  hay,  or  by  whipping  us  off  a  leg-  while  we 
are  saying  an  ave-maria.  Let  them  instruct  us  in 
surgery  and  chemistry,  but  let  them  always  be. 
considered  as  our  inferiors  in  morality  and  govern- 
ment. 

« 

LASCY, 

Here,  sefior  Curado,  we  agree  perfectly.  Pros- 
perity  has  made  them  so  giddy,  adversity  cannot 
sober  them.  The  varnish,  that  once  covered  their 
sharp  and  shallow  character,  cracked  off  in  the 
dogdays  of  the  revolution,  and  they  have  lost  the 
greatest,  of  their  virtues,  their  hypocrisy.  Altho 
I  have  fought  against  them  and  against  their  par- 
tisans, while  they  were  under  the  same  banners, 
yet  I  would  gladly  see  all  Spaniards  in  amity  and 
at  home.  The  French  faction,  as  you  call  it,  fought 
for  the  same  object  as  we  did. 

MERINO. 

How !  they  fought  for  -our  beloved  Ferdinand ! 

LASCY. 

They  fought  for  our  beloved  Spain,  for  her  in- 
dependence, for  her  freedom.  Ought  they  to  be 
persecuted,  because  they  were  betrayed  ?  Should 
we  murder  a  man,  because  he  has  fallen  into  a  pit  ? 
or  starve  him  to  death,  because  he  has  gone  for 
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bread  to  another  baker  than  ours  ?  and  liberty  is 
surely,  like  bread,  an  article  of  the  "first  necessity 
to  a  Spaniard. 

MERINO. 

They  followed  not  their  lawful  king. 

LASCY. 

Did  we  ?  did  any  wise  man  ?  did  not  all  implore 
him  to  remain  ?  did  not  all  deprecate  and  detest 
that  lowest  of  degradation,  which  he  neither  scorned 
nor  shunned,  but  ran  into  and  courted  ? 

MERINO. 

It  was  God's  will.  As  for  those  rebels,  the 
finger  of  God ... 

LASCY. 

Prythee,  sefior  Curado,  let  God's  finger  alone. 
Very  worthy  men  are  apt  to  snatch  at  it  upon 
too  light  occasions :  they  would  stop  their  tobacco- 
pipes  with  it,  if  they  could.  If  Spain^  in  the 
opinion  of  our  late  opponents,  could  have  obtained 
a  free  constitution  by  other  means,  they  never 
would  have  joined  the  French.  True,  they  per- 
sisted :  but  how  few  have  wisdom  or  courage  enough 
to  make  the  distinction  between  retracting  an  error 
and  deserting  a  cause !  He  who  declares  himself 
a  party-man,  let  his  party  profess  the  most  liberal 
sentiments,  is  a  registered  and  enlisted  slave :  he 
begins  by  being  a  zealot,  and  ends  by  being  a 
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dupe :  he  is  tormented  by  r^ret  and  angcfr ;  yet 
is  he  incapable,  from  shame  and  irresolution,  of 
throwing  off  the  badge  and  livery  under  which  he 
sweats  and  fumes,  as  tho  in  the  empoisoned  gar- 
ment dyed  with  the  life-blood  of  the  Centaur. 

MERINO. 

How  much  better  is  it  to  abolish  all  parties,  by 
6xing  a  l^itimate  king  at  the  head  of  affiiirs ! 

LASCY. 

The  object,  thank  God,  is  accomplished.  Fer- 
dinand is  returning  to  Madrid,  if  perverse  men  do 
not  mislead  him. 

MERINO. 

And  yet  there  are  Spaniards  mad  enough  to 
talk  of  cortes  and  chambers  of  peers. 

LASCT. 

Of  the  latter  I  know  nothing :  but  I  know  that 
Spain  formerly  was  gireat,  free,  and  Im^>y,by  the 
administration  of  her  cortes ;  and  as  I  pr^err  in 
policy  old  experiments  to  new  ones,  I  should  not 
be  sorry,  if  the  madness,  as  you  call  it^  spread  in 
that  direction. 

There  are  many  forms  of  government,  but  only 
two  kinds ;  the  free  and  the  despotic :  in  Che  one 
the  people  has  its  representatives,  in  the  other  not. 
Freedom,  to  be,  miist  be  perfect :  the  half-free  can 
no  more  exhit  than  the  half-entire.    Restraints 
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Ud  by  »  people  on  itaelf  are  aacrifioe^  made  to 
Liberty ;  and  it  never  exerts  a  more  beneficent  or 
a  greater  power  than  in  imposing  them.  The 
nation  that  pays  taxes  without  its  own  consent  is 
mider  slavery :  whoooevw  causes^  whosoever  main* 
tains,  that  slavery^  subverts  or  abets  the  subversion 
of  social  order.  Whoever  is  above  the  law  is  out 
of  the  law,  just  as  evidently  as  whoever  is  above 
this  room  is  out  of  this  room.  If  meh  will  outlaw 
themselves  by  overt  actions,  we  are  not  to  con- 
demn those  who  remove  them,  by  the  means  least 
hasardous  to  the  public  peace.  If  even  my 
daughter  brought  forth  a  monster^  I  could  not 
arrest  the  arm  that  should  smother  it :  and  mon- 
sters of  this  kind  are  by  infinite  degrees  less  per- 
nidous,  than  such  as  rise  up  in  society  by  violation 
of  law. 

In  regard  to  achamber  of  peers,  S^ain  does  not 
contain  the  materials.  What  has  been  the  edu- 
cation of  our  grandees?  how  narrow  the  space 
between  the  hornbook  and  the  sanbenito!  The 
lAglish  are  amazed,  and  the  French  are  indig- 
nant, that  we  hi|ve  not  imitated  their  constitutions. 
All  constitutions  formed,  for  the  French  are  pro- 
visionary.  Whether  they  trip  or  tumble,  whe* 
iher  they  Bpsp  or  slide,  the  tendency  is  direct  to 
slavery :  none  but  a  most  rigid  govf^ment  will 
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restnin  them  from  eruelty  or  from  mischief:  they 
are  scofirged  into  good  humour^  and  starved  into 
content.  I  have  read  whatever  J  could  find  written 
on  the  English  constitution.  It  appears  to  me^ 
like  the  Deity,  an  object  universally  venerated,  but 
requiring  a  Revelation.  I  do  not  find  the  house 
of  peers  as  I  expected  to  find  it,  standing  between 
the  king  and  people.  Throughout  a  long  series 
of  years,  it  has  been  only  twice  in  opposition  to 
the  Commons :  once  in  declaring  that  the  slave- 
trade  ought  not  to  be  abolished ;  i^ain  in  de- 
claring that  those  who  believed  in  transubstantia- 
tion  were  unfit  to  command  an  army  or  to  decide 
a  cause. 

MERIMO. 

Into  what  extravagances  does  infidelity  lead 
men,  otherwise  not  unwise !  Blessed  virgin-  of  the 
thousand  pains,  and  great  Santiago  of  Compostella, 
deign  to  bring  that  benighted  nation  back  again  to 
the  right  path ! 

LASCY. 

On  ddty  we  reason  by  attributes,  on  gc/v^m- 
ment  by  metaphors.  Wool  or  sand,  embodied,  may 
deaden  the  violence  of  what  is  discharged  dgainst 
the  walls  of  a  bity :  hereditary  aristocracy  has  no 
such  virtue  against  the  assaults  of  despotism,'  which 
on  the  coMrary  it  will  maintain  in  oppoiition  to 
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the  people;  since  ite  power  and  wealth,  altho 
they  are  given  hy  the  king,  must  be  given,^t>m  the 
nation,  and  the  latter  has  not  an  interest  in  enrich* 
ing  it,  the  former  has.  All  the  countries  that  ever 
have  been  conquered,  have  been  surrendered  to 
the  conqueror  by  the  aristocracy,  which  stipulates 
for  its  own  property,  power,  and  rank,  yielding  up 
the  men,  cattle,  and  metals,  on  the  common.  Ne- 
vertheless in  every  nation  the  project  of  an  upper 
chamber  will  be  warmly  cherished.  The  richer 
aspire  to  honours,  the  poorer  to  protection.  Every 
family  of  wealth  and  respectability  wishes  to  count 
a  peer  among  its  relatives,  and,  where  the  whole 
number  is  yet  under  nomination,  every  one  may 
hope  it.  Those  who  have  no  occasion  for  pro- 
tectors, desire  the  power  of  protecting,  and  those 
who  have  occasion  for  them,  desire  them  to  be 
more  efficient* 

Despotism  sits  nowhere  so  secure,  as  under  the 
image  and  ensigns  of  Freedom.  You  would  ima- 
gine that  the  British  peers  have  given  their  names 
to  beneficent  institutions,  wise  laws,  and  flourish* 
ing  colonies :  no  such  thing :  instead  of  which,  a 
slice  of  meat  between  two  slices  of  bread  derives 
its  name  from  one,  a  tumUe  of  heels  ovier.head^  a 
feat  performed  by  beggar^boys  <m  the  roads,  from 
another. .   The  former,  I  presume,  was  a  practical 
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commentator  on  the  Roman  fable  of  the  belly  and 
the  members,  and  maintainied  with  all  his  power 
and  interest  the  supremacy  of  the  nobler  part ;  and 
the  latter  was  of  a  family  in  which  the  head  noto- 
riously was  heavier  than  the  l^gs«  Others  divide 
their  titles  with  a  waistcoat,  a  bonnet,  and  a  boot ; 
the  more  illustrious  with  some  island  inhabited  by 
sea-calves. 

MERINO. 

I  deprecate  such  importations  into  our  mon- 
archy.  God  forbid  that  the  ermine  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty  be  tinged  with  the  sordid  tail  of  such  a 
rough  monster  as  feudality. 

LASCY. 

If  kings,  whether  by  reliance  on  external  force, 
by  introduction  of  external  institutions,  or  by  mis- 
application of  what  they  may  possess  within  the 
realm,  shew  a  disposition  to  conspire  with  other 
kings  against  its  rights^  it  may  be  expected  that 
communities  will,  some  secretly  and  others  openly, 
unite  their  moral,  their  intellectual,  and,  when  op- 
portunity permits  it,  their  physical  powers  against 
them.  If  alliances  are  holy,  entered  into  upon 
the  very  soil  just  usurped,  surely  not  unholy  are 
those  which  are  formed  for  defence  gainst  all 
kinds  and  all  methods  of  spoliiation.  If  men  are 
marked  out  for  banishment,  for  imprisonment,  for 
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slaughter^  because  they  assert  the  rights  and  de- 
hod  the  liberties  of  their  country,  can  you  wonder 
at  seeing,  as  you  must  ere  long,  the  confederacy  of 
all  free  countries,  formed  for  the  apprehension  or 
extinction  of  whoever  pays,  disciplines,  or  directs, 
under  whatsoever  title,  those  tremendous  masses 
of  human  kind,  which  consume  the  whole  produce 
of  their  native  land  in  depopulating  another  ?  Is 
it  iniquitous  or  unnatural,  that  laws  be  opposed 
to  edicts,  and  constitutions  to  despotism  ?  O  sefior 
Merino,  there  are  yet,  things  holy:  all  the  bar* 
barians  and  all  the  autocrats  in  the  universe  cannot 
make  that  word  a  byword  to  the  Spaniard.  Yes, 
there  may  be  holy  alliances ;  and  the  hour  strikes 
for  their  establishment.  This  beautiful  earth,  these 
heavens  in  their  magnificence  and  splendour,  have 
seen  things  more  lovely  and  more  glorious  than 
themselves.  The  throne  of  God  is  a  speck  of 
darkness,  if  you  compare  it  with  the  heart,  that 
beats  only,  and  beats  constantly,  to  pour  forth  its 
blood  for  the  preservation  of  our  country !  In- 
vrdeible  Spain !  how  many  of  thy  children  have 
laid  this  pure  sacrifice  on  the  altar !  The  Deity 
-has  afcce^ed  it .  •  •  and  there  are  those  who  would 
cast  its  ashes  into  the  winds. 
'  If  ever  a  perverseness  of  character,  or  the  perfidy 
taught  in  courts,  should  induce  a  king  of  Spain  to 
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Violate  his  oath,  to  massacre  his  subjects,  to  pro- 
scribe his  friends,  to  imprison  his  defenders,  to 
abolish  the  representation  of  the  people,  Spain 
will  be  drawn  by  resentment  to  do  what  Policy  in 
vain  has  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Generosity.  She 
and  Portugal  will  be  one :  nor  will  she  be  sensible 
of  any  disgrace  in  exchanging  a  prince  of  French 
origin  for  a  prince  of  Portuguese*  After  all,  there 
is  a  northwest  passage  to  the  golden  shores  of  Free- 
dom }  and,  if  pirates  infest  the  opener  seas,  brave 
adventurers  will  cut  their  way  thro  it.  Let  kings 
tremble  at  nothing  but  their  own^  fraudulence  and 
violence ;  and  never  at  popular  assemblies ;  which 
alone  can  direct  them  unerringly. 

MERINO. 

Educated  as  kings  are,  we  cannot  wonder  if 
they  see  a  chimera  in  a  popular  assembly. 

LASCY. 

Those  who  refuse  to  their  people  a  national  and 
just  representation,  calling  it  a  chimera,  will  one 
day  remember  that  he  who  purchases  their  affec- 
tions  at  the  price  of  a  chimera,  purchases  them 
cheaply:  and  those  who,  having  promised  the 
boon,  retract  it,  will  put  their  hand  to  the  «igna^ 
ture,  directed  by  a  hand  of  iron.  State  after  state 
comes  forward  in  asserting  its  rights,  as  wave  fol- 
lows wave  i  each  acting  upon  each :  and  the  tem- 
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pest  is  gathering  in  regions  where  no  murmur  or 
voice  is  audible.  Portugal  pants  for  freedom,  in 
other  words  is  free.  With  one  foot  in  England 
and  the  other  in  Brazil,  there  was  danger  in  with- 
drawing either :  she  appears  however  to  have  reco- 
vered her  equipoise.  Accustomed  to  fix  her  atten- 
tion upon  England,  wisely  will  she  act  if  she  imi- 
tates her  example  in  the  union  with  Ireland ;  an 
union  which  ought  to  cause  no  other  regret  than 
in  having  been  celebrated  so  late.  If  on  the  con- 
trary she  believes  that  national  power  and  pros- 
perity are  the  peculiar  gifts  of  independence,  she 
must  believe  that  England  was  more  powerful  and 
prosperous  in  the  days  of  her  heptarchy  than  fifty 
years  ago.  Algarve  would  find  no  more  advantage 
in  her  independence  of  Portugal,  than  Portugal 
would  find  in  continuing  detached  from  the  other 
portions  of  the  peninsula.  There  were  excellent 
reasons  for  declaring  her  independence  at  the 
time  J  there  now  are  better,  if  better  be  possible, 
for  a  coalition.  She,  like  ourselves,  is  in  danger 
of  losing  her  colonies :  how  can  either  party  by  any 
other  means  retrieve  its  loss?  Normandy  and 
Britanny,  after  centuries  of  war,  joined  the  other 
provinces  of  France :  more  centuries  of  severer  war 
would  not  sunder  them.  We  have  no  such  price 
to  pay.     Independence  is  always  the  sentiment 
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that  follows  liberty  j  and  unfortunately  it  is  always 
the  most  ardently  desired  by  that  country^  which, 
supposing  the  administration  of  law  to  be  similar 
and  equal,  derives  the  greatest  advantage  from  the 
union.  According  to  the  state  of  society  in  two 
countries,  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  government, 
to  proximity  or  distance,  independence  may  be 
good  or  bad.  Normandy  and  Britanny  would  have 
found  it  hurtful  and  pernicious :  they  would  have 
been  corrupted  by  bribery,  and  overrun  by  com- 
petitors, the  more  formidable  and  the  more  dis- 
astrous from  a  parity  of  force.  They  had  not 
however  so  weighty  reasons  for  an  union  with 
France,  as  Portugal  has  with  Spain, 

MERINO. 

To  avoid  the  collision  of  king  and  people,  I 
wish  an  assembly  to  be  composed  of  the  higher 
clergy  and  principal  nobility. 

LASCT. 

What  should  produce  any  collision,  any  dissen- 
sion or  dissidence  between  king  and  people  ?  Is 
all  the  wisdom  of  a  nation  less  than  an  indivi- 
dual's? Can  //  not  see  its  own  interests?  and 
ought  he  to  see  any  other  ?  Surround  the  throne 
with  state  and  lustre,  but  withhold  from  it  the 
means  of  corruption,  which  must  overflow  upon 
itself,  and  sapp  it.     To  no  intent  or  purpose  can 
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they  ever  be  employed^  unless  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  beyond  the  paiing  of  a  constitution 
a  king  is^^a  naturas.  Look  at  Russia  and  Tur- 
key :  how  few  of  their  czars  and  sultans  have  died 
a  natural  death !  unless  indeed  in  such  a  state  of 
society  the  most  natural  death  of  all  is  a  violent 
one.  I  would  not  accustom  men  to  daggers  and 
poisons ;  for  which  reason,  among  others,  I  would 
remove  them  as  far  as  possible  from  despotism. 

To  talk  of  France  is  nugatory :  England  tihen, 
where  more  causes  are  tried  within  the  year,  than 
among  us  within  ten,  has  only  twelve  judges,  cri« 
minal  and  civil,  in  her  ordinary  courts.  A  culprit, 
or  indeed  an  innocent  man,  may  lie  six  months  in 
prUoB  bef<«e  hi.  trUI,  0.  .upL  orfa.vi^,«a„ 
a  petticoat  or  pair  of  slippers.  As  for  her  civil 
laws,  they  are  more  contradictory,  more  dilatory, 
more  complicated,  more  uncertain,  more  expen* 
uve,  more  inhumane,  than  any  now  in  use  among 
men*  All  who  appeal  to  them  for  redress  of  in« 
jury,  suflfer  an  aggravation  of  it ;  and  when  Justice 
comes  down  at  last,  she  alights  cm  ruins.  Public 
opinion  is  the  only  bulwark  against  oppression,  and 
the  voice  of  wretchedness  is  upon  most  occasions 
too  feeble  to  excite  it.  Law  in  England,  and  in 
most  other  countries  of  Europe,  is  the  crown  of 
injustice,  burning  and  intolerable  as  that  ham- 
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mend  and  nailed  upon  die  bead  ^£  ZeUder,  Mtr 
he  had  bean  forced  to  eat  the  quiyerkigt  flesh  of  tia 
campaniaiuB  is  insnrreetioii  i^.     In  the  statutes  of 
theMNorth^Amerioan  United  States,  them  is  Wl 
such  oflfence  as  libel  upon  the  government ;  baiMD^ 
in  that  country  there  is  no  wortUeas  wteUk  ^witese 
government  leads  to^  op  can  be  ln:t>u^ht'into/)[$oti^ 
tempts    This  lanhsfined ^and  undeteaUe  diiinoei; 
in  Engknd;  ihatht  con^^iied!  itiaiqF)  jtast>(mfi»*litfd^ 
eminent  acholiips  td'povertytstod  ittipriaonaaent^'td  > 
incurable  aMdadiea,  and  jntiinely  deathl('vi|awj^ 
like  the  Aoddusflan  ttmllv  toWeta  horihta^  an^^sfaMtsT' 
her.  eyes»  before  she  inakealwr  push  ^^aBdilpdilr^ho- 
muaea  her'diject  akc^tlier,  drtsfaeiieaiMitff^iliP) 
mersedin  hloodshedit^    »  *    »  ./t  .jimiv  -r*  k  ttiwi 

When  an  acition  ia  laid*  bygone  (Mbftot  egilttM^i 
anoehevy  in  which  he  seeks  indemnity  for' )^<lliq'' 
jury  doiK  .to  hjls  propertyv  his^comfarta^  •orlM»  ^^ttu 
raetei^  a  jury  awaadsnhe'fliikount'3  but'if  aanie^jpftM 
rasite  6f  the*kittg'  wishes  to  vend  his  ftNtuuei  aftei^* 
a  run  o£  bad  hide  at  the  gaming-table  or  ^dfimi'* 
provident  bets  to  the  tace-ootme,  he  infofiiiS"tH6  ^ 
attomey^geueral  that  he  liaa  detected 'a  HberbH** 
majesty,  which,  unless  it  be  chastised  and^c^^ft^ed' 
by  the  timely  interference  of  those  blessed  instJtti- 

*  See  Albrizzi  Suir  origine  del  Danubh.    Vol.  II.  p.  47  : 
see  also  the  Respublica  Hungarica, 
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tions  whence  they  are  great  and  glorious,  would 
leave  no  man's  office,  or  honour,  or  peace,  invio* 
lable.  It  may  happen  that  the  writer,  at  worst, 
hath  indulged  his  wit  on  some  personal  fault,  some 
feature  in  the  character  far  below  the  crown :  this 
is  enough  for  a  prosecution :  and  the  author,  if 
found  guilty,  lies  at  the  mercy  pf  the  judge.  The 
jury  in  this  ease  is  never  the  awarder  of  damages : 
are  then  the  English  laws  equal  for  all  ?  Recently 
there  was  a  member  of  parliament,  who  declared  to 
the  people  such  things  against  the  government,  as 
were  openly  called  seditious  and  libelous,  both  by 
hia  colleagues  and  his  judges*  He  was  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine,  amounting  to  less  than  the  hundredth 
part  of  his  property,  and  to  be  confined  for  three 
months ...  in  an  apartment  more  airy  and  more 
splendid  than  any  in  his  own  house.  Another 
wrote  something  ludicrous  about  majesty,  and  was 
condemned,  he  and  his  brother,  to  pay  the  full  half 
of  their  property,  and  to  be  confined  among  felons 
for  two  years !  Thb  confinement  was  deemed  so 
flagrantly  cruel,  that  the  magistrates  soon  after- 
wards allowed  a .  little  more  light,  a  little  more 
aic»  and  better  company ;  not  however  in  separate 
wards,  but  separate  prisons.  The  judge  who  pro- 
nounced the  sentence,  is  still  living ;  he  lives  un* 

VOL.  II.  I 
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bruized,  unbranded,  and  lie  appears  iike  a  man 
among  men. 

MERINO. 

Why  not  ?  He  shewed  his  tspirit,  firmness,  and 
fidelity :  in  our  country  he  would  be  appoittted 
gi*and-inquisitor  on  the  next  vacancy,  and  lead  the 
queen  to  her  seat  at  the  first  auto  defe.  Idlers 
and  philosophers  may  complain  ;  but  certainly  this 
portion  of  the  English  institutions  ought'  to  be 
commended  warmly  by  every  true  Spanidrdr.every 
friend  to  the  altar  and  throne :  and  yet,  geh^raU 
you  mention  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  dlmost 
let  a  careless  inattentive  hearer  go  awl&y  With  the 
persuasion  that  you  disapprove  of  it.  Speculative 
and  dissatisfied  men  are  existing' in^  all ^ou&ti^ies; 
even  in  Spain  and  England :  but  we  have  scourges 
in  store  for  the  pruriency  of  dissatisfaetibh,  ahd 
cases  and  caps  for  the  telescopes  of  speculktioti. 

LASCY. 

The  faultiness  of  the  English  laws  is  not  com- 
plained of,  nor  pointed  out,  exclusively  by  the  spe* 
culative  or  the  sanguine,  by  the  oppressed  or  the 
disappointed.  It  was  the  derision  and  scoff  of 
George  the  second,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
constitutional  kings. 

"  As  to  our  laws,*'  said  he,  "  we  pass  near  a  hun** 
dred  every  session,  which  seem  made  for  no  other 
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purpose  but  to  aflford  us  the  pleasure  of  breaking 
them." 

This  is  not  reported  by  Whig  or  Tory,  who 
change  principles  as  they  change  places,  but  by  a 
diq[>a8sionate  unambitious  man,  of  sound  sense  and 
in  easy  circumstances,  a  personal  and  intimate 
iiiend  of  the  king,  from  whose  lips  he  himself 
received  it . . .  Lord  Waldegrave. 

Yet.  an  Englishman  thinks  himself  quite  as  free, 
and  governed  quite  as  rationally,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  1  So  does  a  Chinese.  Such  is  the 
hwiloek  that  Habitude  administers  to  Endurance ; 
and  80  long  is  it,  in  this  torpor,  ere  the  heart 
si^lqens, 

I .  am  far  from  the  vehemence  of  the  English 
commander  Nelson ;  a  man  however  who  betrayed 
neither  in  war  nor  policy  any  deficiency  of  acuteness 
and  judgement.  He  says  unambiguously  and  di- 
stinctly in  his  letters.  All  ministers  of  kings  and 
princes  are  in  my  opinion  as  great  scoundrels  as 
ever  lived. 

Versatility,  indecision,  falsehood,  ingratitude, 
had  strongly  marked,  as  he  saw,  the  two  principal 
ones  of  his  country,  Pitt  and  Fox ;  the  latter  of 
whom  openly  turned  honestyinto  derision,  while  the 
former  sent  it  wrapt  up  decently  to  market.  Now 
if  all  ministers  of  kings  and  princes  are,  what  the 

i2 
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i»agacious  and  honest  admiral  calls  them  from  his 
experience,  as  great  scoundrels  as  ever  lived/  we 
must  be  as  great  fools  as  ever  lived  if  we  endure 
them  :  we  should  look  for  others. 

MERINO. 

Even  that  will  not  do :  the  new  ones,  possessing 
the  same  power  and  the  same  places,  will  be  the 
same  men,  ... 

LASCY. 

I  am  afraid  then  the  change  must  not  b^.  0aly 
in  the  servants,  but  in  the  masters,  and  th{it  we 
must  not  leave  the  choice  to^  those  who  always, 
choose  as  great  scoundrels  as,  ever  lived.  Nel$pn. 
was  a  person  who  had  had  very  much  to,  do  rwith 
the  ministers  of  kings  and  princes ;  none  of  hi^^^g^} 
had  more ;  an  age  in  which  the  ministers  had  sure}]^ 
no  less  to  do,  than  those  in  any  other  age  since  the 
creation  of  the  world :  he  was,  the  best  coxmn^der 
of  his  nation  :  he  was  consulted  and  employed  in 
every  difficult  and  doubtful  undertaking :  he  must 
have  known  them  thoroughly.  What  meaning 
then  shall  we  attribute  to  his  words  ?  Shall  we  say 
that  as  great  scoundrels  as  ever  lived  ought  to 
govern  the  universe  in  perpetuity  ?  or  can  we  doubt 
that  they  must  do  so,  if  we  suffer  kings  and  princes 
to  appoint  them  at  each  other's  recommendation  ? 
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MERINO. 

Nekon  was  a  heretic*  a  blasphemer,  a  revolu- 
tionigt. 

LASCY. 

On  heresy  and  blasphemy  I  am  incapable  of  de- 
ciding ;  but  never  was  there  a  more  strenuous  an- 
tagonist of  revolntioiiary  principles  ;  and  upon  this 
very  rock  his  glory  splitt  and  foundered.  When 
sir  William  Hamilton  declared  to  the  Neapolitan 
insrorgents  Who  had  laid  down  their  arms  before 
idyal  i^roihises,  that  his  government  having  engaged 
with  dl' the  allied  powers  to  eradicate  all  revolu- 
tiotiitr^  doctrines  from  Europe,  he  could  not  coun- 
tdnance  the  fulfilment  of  a  capitulation  which  op* 
pbsed  Aie  viev<rS  of  the  coalition,  what  did  Nelson  ? 
Hehttni^ed  the  brightest  sword  in  Europe,  and 
devoted  to  the  most  insatiable  of  the  Furies  the 
pui^^M^  bibod !  A  Catoline  and  a  Ferdinand,  the 
most'  oppTobrious  of  the  human  race,  and  among 
thtf  lowest  in  intellect,  were  permitted  to  riot  in 
the  slaughter  of  a  Caraccioli. 

The  English  constitution,  sir,  is  founded  on 
revohitionary  doctrines,  and  her  kings  acknowledge 
it.  Recollect  now  the  note  of  her  diplomatist. 
Is  l!!ngland  in  Europe  ?  If  she  is,  which  T  venture 
not  to  assert,  her  rulers  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  eradicate  the  foundations  of  her  liberties ; 
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and  they  have  broken  their  word  so  often,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  they  will  attempt  to  recover 
their  credit  by  keeping  it  strictly  here.  But  the 
safest  and  least  costly  conquests  for  England^ 
would  be  those  over  the  understandings  and  the 
hearts  of  men.  They  require  no  garrisons }  they 
equipp  no  navies ;  they  encounter  no  tempests ;  they 
withdraw  none  from  labour ;  they  might  extend 
from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  rarcle,  leaving  tfftsy 
Briton  at  his  own  fireside ;  and  Earth  Hke  Oeetti 
would  have  her  great  Pacific.  The  strength  of  Engi- 
land  lies  not  in  armaments  and  invasions :  it  lids  itt 
the  omnipresence  of  her  industry,  and  in  the  vivify- 
ing energies  of  her  high  civilization.  There  are  pw- 
vinces  she  cannot  grasp ;  there  are  islands  Bhe.c&nnM 
hold  fast :  but  there  is  neither  island  nor  province^ 
there  is  neither  kingdom  nor  continent,  whieh  she 
could  not  draw  to  her  side  and  fix  there  eiveriaak* 
ingly,  by  saying  the  magic  words  bejree.  Every 
land  wherin  she  favours  the  sentiments  of  freedom, 
every  land  wherin  she  but  forbids  them  to  be  ati<* 
fled,  is  her  own  ;  a  true  allie,  a  willing  tributary, 
an  inseparable  friend.  Principles  hold  those  toge* 
ther  whom  power  would  only  alienate. 

MERINO. 

I  understand  little  these  novel  doctrines :  bat 
Democracy  herself  must  be  contented  with  the 
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principal  features  of  the  English  constitution*  The 
greal;  leaders  are  not  taken  from  the  ancient  families. 

LASCY. 

These  push  forward  into  parliament  young  per* 
sons  of  the  best  talents  they  happen  to  pick  up, 
whether  at  a  ball  or  an  opera,  at  a  gaming-table  or 
a  coUege^messy  who  from  time  to  time,  according 
to  the  offices  they  have  filled,  mount  into  the 
upper  ehand>er  and  make  room  for  others :  but  it 
is  understood  that»  in  both  chambers,  they  shall 
diArfl>ute  hoQOurs  and  places  at  the  command  of 
theif  patrpns.  True  indeed,  the  ostensible  heads 
ak^  not  lof  ancient  or  even  of  respectable  parentage. 
>The- move  wealthy  and  poweiful  peers  send  them 
£pQjxi.  their .  boroughs  into  the  house  of  commons, 
a^^hey  send  raoe-horses  from  their  stables  to  New- 
itoarket>  and  cocks  from  their  training-yards  to 
Doncaster.  This  is,  in  like  manner,  a  pride,  a 
luxury,  a  speculation*  Even  bankrupts  have  been 
permitted  to  sit  there,  men  who,  when  they  suc- 
eeded,  were  a  curse  to  their  country,  worse  than 
when  they  failed  *. 

Let  us  rather  collect  together  our  former  insti- 

*  The  opinions  on  our  house  of  Commons  which  I  have 
attributed  to  Lascy^  are  those  of  a  contemptuous  Spaniard, 
BOi  perfectly  well  informed :  we  know  better  3  but  his  cha- 
lacter  required  them  so^ 
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tutiont,  cbetfiab  all  that  lumgi  us<proahl  remeoip- 
brancesy  bmce  our  limbs  for-  the  eftirtft  we  viast 
make,  train  our  youth  on  our  own  arena^  and 
never  deem  it  deeorous  to  imitate  the  limp  o£'^ 
wrestler  writhing,  in  his  decrepitude^.  <  > 

The  chamber  of  peers  in  England:  is  the  dor* 
yiitory  of  Freedom  and  of  Gneiiifis«t  Those:  who 
enter  it  have . .  eaten  the  lotue  and,  target  t  thc&r 
country.  ,  A^mini^tei!,  to.^tiif 'his  purpowi,  may 
make  a  doaeiv  ^ft  secvreft!  onej  hundred  of  peerd  in 
a  day :  if  theyj  A9e<  .ri(.*h  >  th^tar^j  inaotftteip  if ithiiy 

are  poor  they  Me  /d^aiendbnU  •.  In..gC!i!mal)'^^ 
chooses  thie  riqh,  who  ^^y^ajf^  want,  awv^^hjo^  ferfor 

wealtib'ift.  W^eitpy  to,wtisfprjbhan.p<WQT^»AMiWK 
ihan.hupfippr^^^ejW^  d[i^p?qs«  f^itt  t4i§i»t«fiei^tf 
he  cfm  ^toiin  their  votas^  find  th^,m^w-?^bm^ 
hipi'Unless  liRiWcpntei4p4itJiein-   ?  i  :.      nit  m 

Impossible !  that  any  minister . .  shi9UJI4  /  qial^s 
twenty,  oi:  even  ten  peers»  during  one  CQnvgp$|t|on* 

The  English^  by  a  most  happy  metsphpc^. frail 
them  batche$y  seeing  so. many  drawa  forth,  f^  a 
time»  with  all  the  rapidity  of  loaves  from  an  9|ven, 
and  moulded  to  the  same  duc^tility  by  les9  PH^^- 
pulation.  A  minister  in  that  system  h^s  .fiqua|Iy 
need  of  the  active  and  the  passivci  as  tbei^ceation 
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has  equally  Bfed  of.  males  and  femaleB;  Do  not 
imagine  I  w<iuld  discredit  or  depreciate  tbe  house 
of  peers :  never  will  another  land  contain  one  com- 
posed of  characters  in  general  mdre  hoilorable ; 
more  distinguished  for  knowledge^  for  charity,  for 
generosity,  for  equity )  more  perfect  in  all  the*  du- 
ties of  men  and  ^itisefOB.  Let  it  stand:  a  nation 
sbduld  'lieiicoastomed^to  no  chimges,  to  no  images 
tmt^  of  strength  tind  daratioil  :4m  it  s<!and  then»  as 
a}ofty;and'ohiatflfe]iital>belfVy,  %etei»  t«'4ie  taken 
*4oWil  ar^iowerad,  inttt^iiit  fchyeMens 'by  its  debay 
t&e  icMijiivgsrtJon  iind^inte^ :  iiut  let  none  <lbe  e&- 
commnnicated  #ho  refuse  to  copy  it,  whether  frmn 
AultinesbfSnish^it^fdAndation,  oKft'^rAr  ^flcitiicy^in 
^h^>ttt^fi^riUs'^  IKmah9n(i  Cbuntries '  rt^qtiiil'e  dif- 
fehltit'go^v«nttnents.''  Is 'the  rose  the  o^)y  fldw^ 
in  the  garden  ?  ii^'n^j]l^4l«>'the'  6n\f  etar  in'the 
heavens  ?  We  may  bchurfi'hy  our  sq^^guards^  if 
We  try  new  onei^.-  '     '   ' 

'' IDon  Britomarte  Delciego'took  his  daily  siesta 
on  the  grass,  in  the  city^^yke  of  Barba^tro.  He 
shaded  his  face  with  his  ^om^^ro,  and  slept  pro- 
fotodly.  One  day  unfortunately  a  gnat  alighted 
'Ctatlns  nose,  and  bit  it.  Don'Britomarte  rotised 
hittself }  and,  remembering  that  he  could  enfdd 
his  'W^^^  hSs  maihtle,  took  off  a  gloved  and  covered 
the  unprotected  pftrt  ikrith  it.   Strtisfied  at  the  con- 
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trivanceohe  slept  again ;  and  more  profoundly  than 
ever.  Whether  there  was  any  savoury  odour  in 
the  ^ove  I  know  not :  certain  it  is,  that  some  rats 
came  from  under  the  fortifications,  and,  perforatiBg 
the  new  defence  of  Don  Britomarte,  made  a.  de^ 
plorable  breach  in  the  salient  angle  which  had  suf- 
fered so  lately  by  a  less  potent  enemy ;  and  he  was 
called  from  that  day  forward  the  knight  of  the 
kidshin  viz^r.       . 


^  •'       .  •     ,[ 
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i^r,  I  da  not  jwderstoiid  storietfi  I  newr  ibtmd 
wit  or  leaaon  in  tbemi  /•  ^r^^*  ;    . 

.  England,  in  the  last  twenty  Tears^  .has  uhdei^- 
gone  aiBiiefa.greateff  revohttdonthantitny'She'slriig- 
gled  to  couiiteraetc  a  revolutionmore  owful^'ihore 
peraioiotts^  >  mom  bopd^ss.  <  Half  a  cmtnry :  ago  ishe 
was  repitssented  chiefly  by  her  C0iin4xy*geiitlenmi : 
Pitt  made  the  richer^  peers ;  the  intermediate^  pen- 
'sieners  •}  the  poorer,  exiles ;  and  his  benches  were 
cwerflowed  with  Honorables  from  the  sngar-cask 
and  indigo-bag.  He  changed  all  the  featones  both 
of  mind  and  matter^  Old  mansions  were  oon- 
verted  into  w(»rkhonses  and  barracks:  cfaftdren 
who  returned  from  school  at  the  holydays;  stopped 
in  their  own  villages,  and  adced  wJary  they  stopped. 
More  oaks  followed  him  than  ever  followed  Or- 
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pheuf ;  and  more  stones,  a  thousand  to  one,  leaped 
down  at  his  voice  than  ever  leaped  np  at  Am- 
phion's. '  Overladen  with  taxation,  the  gentlemen 
of  England,  a  class  the  grandest  in  character,  that 
ever  existed  upon  earth,  the  best  infoxned,  the 
most  Hberal,  the  most  patriotic,  were  driven  from 
their  residences  into  cities.  Their  authority  ceased ; 
their  e)cample  was  altogether  lost ;  and  it  appears 
by  the  calendars  of  the  prisons,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  offenders  were  fitmi'  the  country ;  wheras, 
until  tbesc' disastrous  times,  fbar^-flAlis  were  from 
the  towns.  To  what  a  degree  those  of  the  towns 
themselves  must  have  increased,  may  be  supposed 
by  4he  ^Btagnation  in  tnany  trades,  and  by  the  con* 
lenttou  ef  labovrera  aad  urtisaais  to  sddiersfr   * 

The  conntry-gentkmen,  in  losing  their  rank 
and  condition,  lost  4be  high^  and  mwe  delicate 
part  ef  their  priBciides.  There  decayed  at  onee 
in  them  that  robnstneis  and  that  nobility  of 
cbasracter,  whidi  men,  like  tFtes^  acquire  from 
standing  separately.  Deprived  of  their  former 
oecupaitions  and  amusements,  and  impatient  of 
inactivity,  they  condescended  to  be  members  of 
gaudbt^-clubs  in  the  fashionable  cities,  incurred 
new  and  worse  expenses,  and  eagwly  sought,  from 
among  the  friendshipe  they  had  contracted,  those 
who  might  obtain  for  them,  or  for  their  fiunilies. 
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some  atom  fromi  £he  public  dilapidation.  Hi^iice 
nearly  all  were  subservient  to  the  minister :  those 
who  were  not  so,  were  marked  out  as  disaffected  to 
the  constitution,  or  at  best  as  singular  men  who 
courted  ^lebrity  from  retirement. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  landed  interest ; 
and  what  was  that  of  the  commercial  ?  Indus- 
trious tradesmen  sj[>eculated ;  *  in  other  wor3s', 
^med.  Bankers  vtfete  coiners,  not  giving  a  piece  or 
metal,  but  a  serap  oF  papeh  Tftiey  wHo'h'acl  t^feoii- 
sands,  Ifent  millions,'  arid  lost  Ul.  Slow  and  siire 
gains  were^  discreditable ';  atid  notliihg  wa^  a  signt' 
more  commoil,  m6re  iiaturaT,  ^or  seen  with'  more 
indiflbrence,  than  fortunes  toTling  down  from  their 
immense  accumulation.  Brokers  and  insurersf  and 
jobbersV  people  whose  education  coii^d  noi  nave 
been  liberal,  "v^ete'  now  fdr  the  first  time  'fbiiha  at 
•  the' assemblies  ahd  at'  ilhe  tables  of  the  greai,  and 
wdrd  ti*eated  there  with  the  first  distinction .  Elvery 
hand  thro  which  money  j^asses  was  prest  affbc- 
tionately.  The  viler  part  of  what  is  democraticaY ' 
was  supported  by  the  aristocracy ;  the  better  of 
what  is  republican  was  thrown  down.  England,' 
like  one  whose  features  are  just  now  turned  awry 
by  an  apoplexy,  is  ignorant  of  the  change  she  has* 
undergone,  and  is  the  more  lethargic  the  more  she 
is  distorted.     Not  only  her  bloom  and  spirit,  but 
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her  form  and  gait  are  altered ;  and  we  may  9ee,  the 
weakest  of  mortals  was  omnipotent  in  parliament. 
He  dreamed  in  his  drunkenness  that  he  cou^d  com* 
press  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  he  rendered  the 
wealthiest  of  nations  the  most  distrest.  The 
spirit  of  the  times  is  only  to  be  made  useful  ,by 
catching  it  as  it  rises,  to  be  managed  only  J>y  con* 
cession,  to.  be  controlled  only  by  complianqy.  like 
t^e  powerful  a^nt  of  late.  discqv^f7»  thut  impells 
yast  m^sas  across  .^jie  o(;ei^)».  or.  vMses  theija  from 
*¥,.^**Xmf^  9f'^^^  ^«rthj,^t  jp.§rfo;;ws.eyjery]tWng:i)y 
attpntion^  ?}o,'^!?!|?g  .j^Ji  fP'^ft  •.  ^  .^  ^^1  not  oply 
^'?}^,f^^^^^}^i^y^*^J^^  ii^lfiPt-.  Tbat.gavenB-. 

willingly  and  t^e  most  wisply :  that  ;state  of  society,, 
in  wlxich  the  greatest  numiber  m^y^ive  and:ed|ici^Qx 
their  faiqilies  ^becofnii^ly, ;  by  un^trajined,  bo^U^tH 
ai^d  unrestricted  inte)lecjtu%l  ^eftioa;.whexe  suc*. 
periorify  in  oflSce  springs  fronoi  worth,  aodiyh^et. 
the  chief  magistrate  has  no  higher  interest  in.  per- 
spective, thaui  the  ascendency  of  the  la^rs.  Nations 
are  not  mined  by  wars :  for  convents  and  churches, 
palaces  an^  cities,  are  not  nations.     The  .Messe- 
nians^  apd  Jews,  and  Araucanians,  saw  their  ho^se3 
and   temples   leveled .  with    the  .  pavement :   the 
mightiness  of  the  crash  gave  the  stronger  mi^d  ^a 
fr&fh  impulse,  and  it  sprang  high  above  the  flamni ' 
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that  constuhied  the  last  fragment  The  ruin  of  a 
country  is  not  the  blight  of  corn,  nor  the  weight 
and  impetuosity  of  hailstones ;  it  is  not  inundation 
nor  storm»  it  is  not  pestilence  nor  famine  i  a  &w 
years,  perhaps  a  single  one,  may  cover  all  traces 
of  such  calaimty ;  but  that  country  is .  too  surely 
ruined,  in  which  morals  are  •  lost  irretrievably  ito 
the  greater  part  of  the  rising  g^o^ratipn :  :an4  ^^ 
are  they  about  to  .sink  apd  perish^  .where  th^  ruler 
has  given,  l|^an  unrepressed  and  im  upri6pr<)ved 
example,  the  lessoi^  of  bad,fai^»    , 

MERINO*  «'('.' 

Sir,  I  cannot  hear  such  languagp.    '  ;<} 

LASGT.      .  ,  ,    ,  .M  • 

Why  then  converse  with  me  ?  Is  the  fault 
mine  if  sudi  language  be  offensive  ?  Why  shpuld 
intolerance  hatch  an  hypothesis,  or  increase  her 
own  alarm  by  the  obstreperous  chuckle  of  incuba- 
tion? 

MERINO. 

Kings  stand  in  the  place  of  God  amongst  us. 

LASCY. 

I  wish  they  would  make  way  for  the  owner. 
They  love  God  only  when  they  fancy  he  has 
favoured  their  wild  passions,  and  fear  him  only 
when  they  must  buy  him  off.  If  indeed  they  be 
his  vicegerents  on   earth,  let   them   repress  the 
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wicked  and  exalt  the  virtuous.  Whererer  in  the 
material'  world  there  is  a  grain  of  gold,  it  sinks  to 
the  bottom  \  chaff  floats  over  it :  in  the  animal, 
the  greatest  and  most  sagacious  of  creatures  hide 
themsdves  in  woods  and  caverns,  in  morasses  and 
in  solitudes,  and  we  hear  first  of  their  existence 
wh^n'wd  find'their  bones.  Do  you  perceive  a  re* 
seftfblance  anywhere?^  If  princes  are  desirous  to 
inUtkte  thcf  Governor  iof  the*  universe^  if  they  are 
dij^oi^ed  to  obey  him,  if  they  consult  religion  ^r 
reason,  or,  what  oflenefr  ocbupies  their  attamtion, 
the  stability  of  power,  they  will  admitt  the  insti* 
tutions  best  ad^ptied  to  render  men  honest  and 
peaceable,  industrious  and  contented.  Otherwise, 
leC'UlMtii  be  certnin  that,  altho  they  themselves 
'th«^'  e6ca:^e  the'chaslisttbent  they  merit,  their 
children  and  granchildreil  will  nev^r  be  out  of 
dilnger  «or'  out  of  fear.t'  OalcuUttions  on  the  in- 
tensity of  force  are  often  just,  hardly  ever  so  those 
on  its  durability. 

ftfERIKO. 

As  if  truly  that  depended  on  men!  a  blow 
a^inst  a  superiiitending  Providence !  It  always 
follows  tjbe  pestilential  breath  that  would  sully  the 
majesty  of  kings. 

liASCT.    . 

Senor  Merino,  my  name,  if  you  have  forgotten 
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it,  is  Lascy  retake  courage  and  recollect  yourself. 
The  whole  of  my  discourse  has  tended  to  keep 
the  majesty  of  kings  unsullied,  by  preserving  their 
honour  inviolate.  Any  blow  against  a  superin-^ 
tending  Providence  is  too  insane  for  reproach,  too 
impotent  for  pity :  and  indeed  what  peril  can  by 
any  one  be  apprehended  for  the  Almighty^  when 
he  has  the  curate  Merino  to  preach  for  him,  and 
the  Holy  Inquisition  to  protect  him  ? 

MERINO. 

I  scorn  the  sneer,  sir !  and  know  not  by  what 
right,  or  after  what  resemblance,  you  couple  my 
name  with  the  Hohf  Inquisition  ;  which  our  lord 
the  king  in  his  wisdom  has  not  yet  reestablished, 
and  which  the  Holy  Allies  for  the  greater  part  have 
abolished  in  their  dominions. 

LASCY. 

This  never  would  have  been  effected,  if  the  holy 
heads  of  the  meek  usurpers  had  not  raised  them- 
selves above  the  crown ;  proving  from  doctors  and 
confessors,  from  old  testament  and  new,  the  privi- 
lege they  possessed,  of  whipping  and  burning  and 
decapitating  the  wearer.  The  kiiigs  in  their  fright 
ran  against  the  chalice  of  poison,  by  which  many 
thousands  of  their  subjects  had  perished,  and  by 
which  their  own  hands  were,  after  their  retract- 
ings  and  writhings,  ungauntleted,  undirked,  and 
paralysed. 
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£un^,  A8ia»  America,  sent  up  simultaneously 
to  heaven  a  shout  of  joy  at  the  subversion :  Africa, 
seated  among  tamer  monsters,  and  addicted  to 
milder  superstitions,  wondered,  at  what  burst  and 
dayspring  of  beatitude,  the  human  race  was  cele* 
bratii^  around  her  so  high  and  enthusiastic  a 
jubilee* 

MERINO. 

I  take  my  leave,  general.  May  your  Excellency 
live  many  years !  •  •  •  I  breathe  the  pure  street-air 
again  •  •  •  Traitor  *and  atheist !  I  will  denounce 
him :  he  has  shaved  for  the  last  time :  he  shall 
never  have  Christian  burial. 


I  wrote  an  inscription  for  the  cenotaph  of  Laacy«  which  I 
will  insert  here>  together  with  some  others  composed  for  those 
who  have  fallen  the  first  victims  of  the  Holy  AUiaDce  or  its 
priests. 
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Pro  QBnotaphio  Lacii  ducis. 

IN  .  IHNOBI .  BALEARIUM .  JACET  .  CORPUS  •  LACII 
FRAECLAEI .  DUCIS  .  VIBI .  INTECBEWMI     » ' 
CUJUS  .  SI .  PATRIAE  .  fit .  RES  .  GESxik   *'  ^  "^ 
ET  .  QERENBARUM  .  CONSIDERES .  CAVSAR   , 
NECfeSSE  .  NON  .  EST  i  AiiDElRE 
FUISSE  •  REGIO  .  FERNANDI .  ^SSU 
QUEM  .  SALVUM  .  FECERAT  .  INTEEEMPTUM 

HOC  .  HABE .  LECTOR 

QUOD  .  PERCUSSORIBUS .  ET  .  REGE .  VIVEW1*BUS 

UBI  .  DEBET  .  INSCRIBI .  NON  .  POTEST 

T06 .  AUTEM  .  Q1TI .  TOBIS  .  lUBEBTATtflt 

IN  4  ALTEAA  .  tEBftAilUBr «  PAJfttE  ..^qXlli/£ATIB 

RBCORDAMINI .  HUNC  •  MERITIS .  YESTKUAf  .ntSBfi 

ATQUE  .  ITA  •  VOS  .  ET  .  CONJUGES .  Et  .  LIBEROS 

JUVET  •  DEU8  ' 

STATUAM  .  EJUS  .  PRO  .  FOaS  .  PONITOTE. 
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Pro  Coenotaphio  Porlierii  ducis. 

SDB  .  MARMORE  .  HOC  .  JACERET 

SI .  SINERET  .  REX  .  FERNANBUS 

CADAVER  .  TRUNCUlif  .  PORUERII 

FRO  .  EODEM  .  REGE  »  DIMICABAT  .  QUI 

BUM  .  E  .  TYRANNt .  VICINI  ^MUl^ERIBUS  .  COGNATIS 

IN .  M ATRIMONIUM .  BARI  .QUf  MLIBET.SIBI.FETERET 

DOIjO  .  CAFTUS .  EST  .  ET  .  IN  .  QALLIAM  .VI  •  ABDUCTUS 

6AIJJC0  .  EXERCITU  .  A  .  BRITANNlS  .  DELETO 
IPSO  .  AUTEM  «  FERNANDO  •  XIBERATO 
JURAVIT  .  LEGES .  PATRIAE  .  FRISTINAS  .  RESTITUERE 

NE  .  PALSO  .  JITRARET  .  REX 

PUGNATUBU6  •  ^RAX  .  ITERUM  .  FORUERIUS 

QUAEDAM  .  EST  .  FRUDENTIA 

QUAE  .  NEC  .  STR^NUIS  .  NEC  .  FROBIS 

fmi.VlWiT  •  £T  •  POU.I£RIO  «  SOLA  .  .IWiFUIT 

CUM  .  OMNIBUS  .  AD .  XXX; .  CAFITUM  .  MILLIA 

QUI .  COLUERANT  •  UTERAS 

WVstk  PtATJiUM  •  CONBULTA  .  SEBVARAHT 

VEL  .  SANGUINEM  ,  SUUM  .FRO  .  FERNANDO 

DEVoVeRANT  .  FRIMI .  FUDERANTQUE 

VINCTUS  *  EST .  CLUSUS .  IN .  CABCEBE  •  AMICIS  •  UBRIS 

VITAE  .  DENIQUE  .  OMNI .  COMMODO 

OMNI .  CONSOLATIONE  .  FRIVATUS 

£T  »  N£CE  .  VIOLENT  A  .ATQUE 

ID  .  SI  .  BONIS  .  ACCIDERE  .  QUEAT .  INFAMI 

JUSSU  .  FERNANDI .  SUI  .  TRUCIDATUS.. 

REFUTATE  .  VOBISCUM  .  REGES  .  VICTORES 

FUBLICI  .  UT  .  VULTIS  .  AFPELLARI  .  JURIS  .  VINDICES 

INDIGNA  .  FERFETI .  VOS  .  HAUD  .  SOLOS  .  FOSSE 

FECCARE  .  HAUD  .  SOLAM  .  LIBERTATEM. 

k2 
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Pro  lapttki  Calvi  Rosatis. 

CALVUS  •  BOSAS 
QIJUM  .  TOKMENTO  .  ALLIGATUS  .  ESSET  .  QUUMQUE 
ABTUUM  •  NEXUS  .  DIRUMPERENTUB  .  NEC  .  TAMEN 
BESFONDERET  .  ANIMUM  .  NEC .  VOCEM  .  EMITTEBET 
ROOATUS  .  A .  CARNIFICE  .  ET .  A  .  SACRIFICULO  •  NUM- 
QUID  .  FATERETUR  .  POSSE  .  ENIM  .  SI  .  VELLET 
LOQUI,...HOC.  POSSUM .  INQUIT  ....  CALVUS •  ROSAS 
EADEM  .  CONSTANTIA .  MEHBRIS  .  OMNIBUS  .  FBACTIS 

« 

MORITURUS  .  EST  •  QUA  .  CAESAREAM  .  AUOUSTAM 
DEFENDIT  .  ET  .  AB  •  ULTIMUM  .  USQUE  .  VITAE 
SPIRITUM  .  TYRANNORUM  .  LIBIDINI ,.  OBSISTET  .  DE- 
BIDEBIT  .  IMPOTENTIAM 

PROGREDERE  .  SI  .  CIVIS  .  ES  •  ET  .  ESSE  .  TANTI 
GAUDE.     SI  .  PEREGRINUS  .  £S  .  PARCE  .  LAPIBI. 
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Pro  lapide  Zorraquinis. 

ZORBAQUIN  .  DUX  .  HEIC  .  JAC£T 

r   '      I-       /     • 

APUD  .  VICUM  .  ITT .  DICITUE  .  [UBBS  .  EST  .  MUNITA] 

'  •  ■  ■  .'  i      /  '  ir    / 

TABRACONENSKM 

A.6ALLIS.yULN£RATXJS.  AD.  ATHANAGIAM.ASPOKTATUS 
h         ' 
IN  .  SINUM  .  LACBYMAS  .  QUUM  .  ACCEPISSET 

IMPEBATOBIS  .  MINiE 

QUAS  .  PRIMAS  .  POST  .  INFANTIAM 

VIB  .  CONSTANS  .  FUDEBAT 

PATJUiE  .  VITAM  .  DEDIT  .  EJUSDEMQUE .  M EMOBIAM. 
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Fro  monumento  super  milites  r^s  jussu  interemptos. 

VIATOR 

OSSA  .   QUAE  •   CALCAS 

R£6IS  .  FERNANDI  .  JUSSU 

FRACTA  .  TORMENTIS  .  ERANT 

PRO  •  PARENTIBUS .  £T  .  LIBERIS 

PRO  .  ARIS  .  ET  .  FOCIS 

PRO .  LEGIBUS  .  ET  •  REGE  .   PUGNAVIMUS 

EMERITI  .  LUBENTER  •  QUIESCEREMUS 

LIBERT  ATE  .  PARTA 
QUIESCIMUS  .  AMISSA  .  PERLUBENTER. 
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SOPHOCLES. 


PERICLES. 

O  Sophocles  !  is  there  in  the  world  a  city  so 
beautiful  as  Athens?  Congratulate  me,  embrace 
me;  the  Pireus  and  the  Poecile  are  completed 
this  day  * ;  my  glory  is  accomplished  ;  behold  it 
founded  on  the  supremacy  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

*  Their  decorations  only  -,  for  the  structures  were  iinis^ied 
before.  The  propylea  of  Pericles  were  entrances  to  the 
citadel :  other  works  of  consummate  beauty  were  erected  as 
decorations  to  the  city^  but  chiefly  in  the  Poecile,  where  also 
was  seen  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  her  statue  by  Phidias. 
All  the  public  works  of  London,  and  of  Paris,  would  not  form 
a  third  of  the  Pireus,  the  length  of  which  exceded  six  miles, 
the  highth  was  sixty  feet,  not  reckoning  the  foundation,  and 
the  breadth  at  top  about  twelve :  it  was  of  square  stones, 
^     fastened  together  by  cramps  of  iron  and  insertions  of  lead  :  it 
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SOPHOCLES. 

And  it  arises,  O  Pericles,  the  more  majestically 
from  the  rich  and  delightful  plain  of  equal  laws. 

was-CODtioued  by  two  walls^  one  of  four  mileSi  the  other  some- 
what less>  each  adoroed  with  statues. 

The  Romans  did  less  in  their  city  than  in  their  colonies. 
The  greatest  of  their  works  was  their  wall  against  the  Gale- 
donianSj  the  most  majestic  and  solid  was  their  bridge  across 
the  Danube.  In  theatres  they  excelled  the  Athenians }  those 
at  Athens  were  worthy  of  Pollio  and  Seneca, .  those  at  Rome 
of  Eschylus  and  Sophocles.  The  Romans  at  aU  periods  have 
built  out  of  ruins.  A  band  of  robbers  and  outcasts  f^nnd  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  a  city  so  little  dilapidated^  th«t  it 
served  them  to  inhabit :  a  place  which  some  pestilence  Jbad 
devastated^  or  which  the  inhabitants  had  abandoned  for  .Its  in- 
salobrity.  They  roofed  the  houses  with  sedge  and  rusliesy 
contracted  the  vast  circumference  of  the  waliif»  and  amid 
diese  occupations  grew  somewhat  more  oirderly  and  <ahulieed. 
As  however  from  their  habits  of  life  they  had  terongbt  few 
women  with  them,  these  they  took  by  fraud  and  violence  from 
their  unwarlike  neighbours.  The  Italians,  who>  whatever  the 
Roman  historians,  to  increase  the  glory  of  the  conqueror,  may 
represent  them,  were  always  the  least  martial  and  the  least 
enterprising  of  the  Europeans,  could  not  recover  their  wives 
ai^d  daughters,  and  soon  made  peace  with  their  violators.  No 
9plendi^  h^use,  no  ample  temple,  was  erected  for  five  hundred 
years :  ao  barbarous  was  the  genius  of  the  people.  The  mag- 
nificence of  Corinth  and  of  Syracuse,  the  two  most  elegant  and 
splendid  cities  that  ever  rose  from  the  earth,  had  left  no  im- 
pression on  their  conquerors  :  their  cups  were  of  gold,  while 
their  temples  and  the  Gods  within  them  were  of  stone  aiid 
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The  God8  have  bestowed  on  our  statuaries  and 
painters  a  mighty  power,  enabling  them  to  restore 

clay.    Lttcallus  wbb  the  first  amongst  them  who  had  any  idea 
of  magnificence  in  architecture.  Julias  Cesar^  to  whom  Glory 
in  all  her  forms  was  more  familiar  than  his  own  Penates,  fell  a 
victim  to  his  ambition,  and  left  nothing  memorable  in  Rome 
bat  Pompey's  statoe.     Augustas  did  somewhat  in  adorning 
the  city;  but  Augustus  was  no  Pericles.    Tiberius,  melan- 
choly at  the  loss  of  a  wife  torn  away  from  him  by  policy,  sank 
into  that  dreadful  malady  which  invaded  all  branches  of  the 
Glaudian  family,  and,  instead  of  embellishing  Rome,  darkened 
it  with  disquietudes  and  suspicions,  and  retired  into  a  solitude 
which  his  enemies  have  peopled  with  monsters,  such  as,  reason 
and  reflexion  must  convince  us,  were  incompatible  with  the 
tenderness  of  his  grief;  and  his  mental  powers  were  not  al- 
ways estranged.  Nero,  a  most  virtuous  and  beneficent  prince, 
was  soon  affected  by  the  same  insanity,  acting  differently  on 
his  heart  and  intellect ;  he  never  lost  sight  of  magnificence ; 
he  erected  a  palace  before  which  all  the  splendours  of  Pericles 
fade  away.    Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  Publicola,  that  he 
had  seen  at  Athens  the  columns  of  Pentellcan  marble  for  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  3  that  their  thickness  was  re- 
duced at  Rome,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  proportions  ;  and 
that  the  gilding  of  the  whole  edifice  cost  twelve  thousand 
talents,  above  two  millions  sterling.  There  were  rooms  in  the 
palace  of  Nero  as  targe,  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was 
thirty  times  the  extent,  the  gilding  as  rich  or  richer.     The 
masters  of  the  world  trembled  to  enter  it,  and  commanded  its 
destruction,  removed  the  works  of  Phidias  and  of  Praxiteles, 
of  Scopas  and  of  Lysippus,  of  Apelles  and  of  Zeuxis,  of  which 
probably  all  that  were  extant  were  assembled  here,  poured 
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our  ancestors  unto  us,  some  in  the  calm  of  thought, 
others  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  and  to  pnesent  them 
before  our  children  when  we  are  gon^. 

forth  the  lava  of  gold,  from  its  cielings,  its  arches,  and  its 

architraves,  and  constructed  out  of  its  kitchens  and  stables  a 

,  •  •     • 

bath  and  amphitheatre  for  the  Roman  people.  The  conflagra- 

«  •  • ,      • 

tioD  of  Rome,  if  the  mention  of  it  may  be  admitted  here,  I 
believe  to  have  arisen  from  the  same  cause  as  the  conflagra- 
tion  of  London,  the  necessity  of  purifying  the  city  after  an 
endemical  disease,  and  of  leaving  no  narrow  streets  in  the 
centre  for  its  recurrence.  The  extreme  love  which  the  popu- 
lace bore  toward  Nero  during  his  whole  life,  and  long  iatter- 
wards,  is  a  proof  that  they  did  not  attribute  It  to  his  cruelty 
and  caprice,  and  that  the  losses  of  all  were  abundanny  recom- 
pensed by  his  wealth  and  liberality.  Nothing  was  left  tor 
Hadrian  but  to  copy  the  finer  works  of  the  Athenians^  \^hich 

he  brought  together  under  his  eye.     Architecture  then  sank 

♦ 
for  ages. 

The  Moors  introduced  a  kind  of  civility  far  preferable  io  any 
in  existence  among  the  later  Romans,  and  a  style  of  architec- 
ture more  fanciful  and  ornamental,  which  also  had  this  advan- 
tagCi  that  it  brought  with  it  no  recollections  or  ideas  of  dete- 
rioration and  decline.  The  cathedrals  in  Spain  are  the  most 
exquisite  models  of  it ;  and  illuminated  books,  which  the 
Arabs,  Tarks>  and  Persians,  still  prize  highly,  gave,  I  imagine, 
those  ideas  on  which  the  English  raised  so  many  noble  edifices 
in  their  own  country  and  in  France,  correcting  by  them  the 
heavier  and  more  confused  masses  of  Italy ;  a  style  which  still 
prevails. 

Parcius  ista  Italis  tamen  objicienda. 
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PERICLES. 

Shall  it  be  SO  ?  Alas,  how  worthless  an  incum- 
brance,  how  wearisome  an  impediment  is  life,  if  it 
separate  us  from  the  better  of  our  ancestors,  not 

In  Jjondon  with  St.  Paors  and  St.  Stephen's  before  us,  ia 
Bath  with  Qaeen'a-sqaare^  the  Crescent^  and  the  Circus  (to 
which  last  nothing  in  Rome  or  in  the  world  is  eqaal)>  we 
boild  cottages  like  castles,  and  palaces  like  cottages  3  and 
where  the  edifice  is  plain  and  simply  the  window  is  a  hole 
knocked  in  the  wall,  looking  like  an  eye  without  eyebrow  or 
lashed,  or  else  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  arch,  as  if  a  ruin 
had^been  patched  up  to  receive  it. 

tiet  us  reflect  one  moment  more  on  Athens.  A  city  not 
much  larj^r  than  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  and  all  whose  inhabit- 
ants ^ight  have  beep  lost  in  Syracuse,  produced  within  the 
short  period  of  two  centuries,  reckoning  from  the  battle  pf 
Marathon,  a  greater  number  of  exquisite  models  in  war,  phi- 
losophy, patriotism,  eloquence,  and  poetr}* ;  in  the  semi-me- 
chanical arts,  which  always  accompany  or  follow  them,  scnlp- 
tnr^  and  painting ;  and  in  the  first  of  the  mechanical,  archi- 
tecture, than  all  the  remainder  of  the  universe  in  six  thousand 
yeai^.  She  rises  up  again,  and  is  pushed  back  by  common  con« 
sent*  The  rulers  of  nations  seem  to  think  they  have  as  much  in- 
terest in  abolishing  all  traces  of  her,  if  they  can,  as  Alexander 
had  to  demolish  (which  he  did)  the  monuments  of  the.  Argo- 
nantic  expedition*  Darius  thought  differently  :  had  he  less  or 
more  to  fear  \  He  established  and  cemented,  by  means  of  Mar- 
donius,  a  republican  form  of  government  in  all  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Ionia . .  •  There  is  policy  in  content,  both  in  keeping 
and  in  cansing  it. 
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in  our  existences  only,  but  in  our  merits !  We 
are  little  by  being  seen  among  men ;  because  that 
phasis  of  us  only  is  Tiaible  vvdiich  is  exposed  towards 
them  and  ^ich  most  resembles  them :  we  heooae 
greater  by  leaving  the  world,  as  the  sun  appear»to 
be  on  descending  below  the  horizon.  Strange  re^ 
flexion  !  humiliating  truth !  that  nothing  onearthv 
no  exertion,  no  endowment,  can  do  so  much  for 
us  as  a  distant  day.  And  deep  indeed,  O  Sopho- 
cles, mutft  be  the  impression  made  npon  thy  mind 
by  these  masterly  works  of  art,  if  they  annihilate 
in  a  manner  all  the  living ;  if  they  lower  in  thee 
that  spirit,  which  hath  often  aroused  by  otietoif^h, 
or  rather  flash,  the  whole  Athenian  people  at  thy 
tragedies,  and  force  upon  thee  the  cold  and  unge* 
nial  belief,  the  last  which  it  appears  to  be  their 
nature  to  inculcate)  that  while  our  children  are  in 
existence  it  can  cease  to  be  amongst  thenu   .  :    . 

SOPHOCLBS. 

I  am  only  the  interpreter  of  the  heroes  and 
divinities  who  are  looking  down  on  me.  When  I 
auxyey  them  I  remembe^  their  actioxis,  and  when 
I  depart  from  them  I  visit  the  regions  they  lUuiN 
trated.     '  ^  .     .. 

Neither  the  Goddesses  on  Ida  nor  the  Gods  be- 
fore Troy  were  such  rivals  as  our  artists.    Eschylus 
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hath  surpast  me*:  I  must  excell  Eschylus.  O 
Ptericlesi  thoa  conjuresk  np  Discontent  from  the 
bMam  of*  Deligirt,  and  givert  her  an  eletatioti 
of  mien  and  character  she  nevei:  knew  before  x 
thou  makest  every  man  greater  than  his  neighbour^ 
and  not  in  his  own  eyes  but  in  another's*  We 
still  .mint  historians :  thy  eloquence  will  form  the 
styley  thy  administration  will  supply  the  materiala. 
BewaM,'0  my  friend)  lest  the  pec^le  hereafter  be 
too  ftf oud  of  their  city^  and  imagine  that  to  have 
betti  bom  in  Athens  is  enough; 

FB1UCLE8« 

And  this  indeed  were  hardly  more  in^ational, 
than  the  fride  which  dties  take  sometimes  in  the 
aoaident  of  a  man's  birth  within  their  walls,  of 
a  ekizen's  whose  experience  was  acquired^  whose 
^rtuea  were  fostered,  and  perhaps  whose  sevtioes 
fmre  perfiinned)  elsewheire 

SOPHOCLES. 

They  are  proud  of  Waving  been  the  cradles  of 


.   n 


*  S6pk(^le«  ^ned  the  first  sprite  for  which  he  cOnteAded 
wttb  SsebflfiS^  and  was  ofttasdona  that  he  JMd  aol  yettde* 
eerred  ^e  enperiority^  whiAh  eathiisiaBm  ^m  the  oae  s^e  i^)l 
jeelQnay  en  the  other  are.  always  ready  to.  grant  a  yigoroas 
yomig  pompetitor.  The  character  of  Sophocles  was  frank  and 
Bberal  on  all  occasions^  and  was  remarkably  proved  so  on  the 
^eadi  of  his  last  rival  Euripides, 
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great  vaen,  then  only,  when  great  men  can  be  no 
longer  an  incumbrance  or  a  reproaeh  to  them. 
Let  them  rather  boast  of  those  who  spend  the  last 
day  in  them  than  the  first :  this  is  always  'acci- 
dental»  that  is  generally  by  choice  $  fo^»  from 
something  like  instinct,  we  wish  to  dose  wkmfes 
upon  the  world  in.  the  ]^acea  we  io?e  bMW  ithe 
child  in  its  mother's  bosom,  the  patriot  in*  his 
country*  When  we  are  bom  we  are  the  same  as 
all  others :  at  our  decease-  we  may  induee  our 
friends,  and  oblige  our  enemies^  to  acknowbd^e 
that  all  others  are  not  the  same  as  we.  It  is  folly 
to  say.  Death  levels  the  whole  human  race :  for  it 
is  only  when  he  hath  stript  men  of  every  thing 
external,  that  their  deformities  can  be  clearly  dis- 
covered or  their  worth  correctly  ascertained.  Gra- 
titude is  soon  silent ;  a  little  while .  longer  and 
Ingratitude  is  tired,  is  satisfied,  is  exhaustedy 
or  sleeps ;  lastly  fly  off  the  fumes  of  partyspirit, 
the  hottest  and  most  putrid  ebullition  of  selflove. 
We  then  see  before  us,  and  contemplate  calmly, 
the  creator  of  our  customs,  the  ruler  of  our  pas- 
sions, the  arbiter  of  our  pleasures,  and,. under  the 
Gods,  the  disposer  of  our  destiny.  What  then,  I 
pray  thee,  is  there  dead  ?  nothing  more  than  that 
which  we  can  handle,  cast  down,  bury ;  and  surely 
not  he  who  is.  yet  to  progenerate  a  more  numerous 
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and  far  better^  rwe,  than  during  the  fern,  years  it 
«M:  permitted  i|a  to  convarae  witli  him, 

'  •        •       '•'  •  PEBICLS8* 

•  Whm  I  refleet  on  ThemistoclOT,  <m  Aristides, 
and  OA'thegreMest-of  mortal  men»  Miltiadas,  I 
wimAw  iiOTr*  thei^  cottntrymen  can  repeat  their 
iMoMiyH.uBfeflB  n  perfdipning  the  office  of  expia- 

tibn.^. )oijj//)  ■  I.  .  ' .     ' 

'^    .f  ^  .f v'       ! «    # . .  SOPHOCLES. 

'  'Ciliebnare  if^ngfRiiifr  *  that  nothing  is  more  dis- 
StwMbirtoithemt'tlian'to  W  the  birthplaces  of  the 

iHostriousIy  good>  and  not  afterwards  the  places  of 

'    o\     *v  :     "  t  ,  *     

.^if^fnty^p^^e  4soiii^^bo  m^y  deem  tbis  reflexion  linsuitable 

to  the-diaracter  of  Pericles.  He  saw  iDJostice  in  others,  asd 
batoa  it ;  yet  be  caused  tbe  banisbment  of  Cimoiiy  as  great  a 
i&ah  as  any  of  tlie  tlireiB :  !t  is  true  be  bad  afterwards  tbe  glory 
df^propoMu^y  and  of  canrying  to  Sparta^  tbe  decree  of  bis 
recriUi  het  us -contemplate  tbe  brigbter  side  of  bis  cbaracter, 
sodk  Bs  it  appeared  at  tbe  time  wben  I  describe  it,  bis  elo- 
q9$^CPf)nu  mt^  bis  clemency,  bis  jndgement  and  firmness  in 
friendsbipj  bis  regularity,  bis  decoronsness,  bis  domesticity; 
let  us  tben  unite  him  with  bis  predecessor,  and  acknowledge 
that  such  illustrious  rivals  never  met  before  or  since,  in  enmity 
6t*  in  fHelndship. 

Cottld  the  'piety  attributed  to  Poricles  have  belonged  to  a 
sckolar  of  Anaxagoras  }  Eloquent  men  often  talk  like  religions 
men :  and  where  could  the  eloquence  of  Pericles  be  more  en- 
flamed  by  enthusiasm,  than  in  the  midst  of  his  propylea,  at 
the  side  of  Sophocles*  and  before  the  Gods  of  Phidias } 
VOL.  II.  L 
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their  residence;  that  their  dignity  consists  in 
adorning  them  with  distinctions,  in  entrusting  to 
them  the  regulation  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
not  in  having  sold  a  crust  or  cordial  to  the  nurse 
or  midwife. 

PE&ICLES. 

O  Jove  9Xkd  Minerva !  grant  a  right  mind  to 
the  Athenians !  If,  throughout  so  many  and  such 
eventful  ages,  they  have  been  found  by  you  de- 
serving of  their  freedom,  render  them  more  and 
more  worthy  of  the  great  blessing  you  bestowed 
cm  them  !  May  the  valour  of  our  children  defend 
this  mole  for  ever ;  and  constantly  may  their  pa* 
triotism  increase  and  strengthen  among  these  glo- 
rious re^miscences !  Shield  them  from  the  jea- 
lousy of  neighbouring  states,  from  the  ferocity  of 
barbarian  kings,  and  from  the  perfi4y  of  those  who 
profess  the  same  religion !  Teach  them  that  be- 
tween the  despot  and  the  free  all  compact  is  acdbk 
of  sand,  and  alliance  most  unholy !  and,  O  givers 
of  power  and  wisdom !  remove  from  them  the  worst 
and  wildest  of  illusions,  that  happiness,  liberty, 
virtue,  genius,  will  be  fostered  or  long  inspected, 
mndtk  leto  attain  their  just  ascendency^  under  any 
other  fofrm  of  government ! 

SOPHOCLES. 

May  the  Gods  hear  thee,  Pericles,  as  they  have 
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always  done  !  or  may  I,  reposing  in  my  tomb,  never 
know  that  they  have  not  heard  thee ! 

I  smile  on  imagining  how  trivial  would  thy 
patriotism  and  ideas  of  government  appear  to 
Chlorus.  And  indeed  much  wiser  men,  from  the 
prejudices  of  habit  and  education,  have  under- 
valued them,  preferring  the  dead  quiet  of  their 
wintry  hives  to  our  breezy  spring  of  life  and  busy 
summer.  The  countries  of  the  vine  and  olive 
are  more  subject  to  hailstorms  than  the  regions 
of  the  north:  yet  is  it  not  better  that  some 
of  the  fruit  should  fall  than  that  none  should, 
ripen? 

PERICLES. 

Quit  these  creatures;  let  them  lie  warm  and 
slumber :  they  are  all  they  ought  to  be,  all  they 
can  be :  but  prythee  who  is  Chlorus,  that  he  should 
deserve  to  be  named  by  Sophocles  ? 

SOPHOCLES. 

He  was  bom  somewhere  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Eubcea,  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  Persia,  to  a  man 
who  dealt  largely  in  that  traffic,  and  who  also  had 
made  a  fortune,  by  displaying  to  the  public  four 
remarkable  proofs  of  ability :  first,  by  swallowing 
at  a  draught  an  amphora  of  the  strongest  wine ; 
secondly^  by  standing  up  erect  and  modulating 
his  voice  like  a  sober  man  when  he  was  drunk; 

L  2 
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thirdly,  by  acting  to  perfection  like  a  drunken 
man  when  he  wa$  sober ;  and  fourthly,  by  a  most 
surprising  trick  indeed,  which,  it  is  reported,  hp 
leamt  in  Babylonia :  one  would  have  sworn  he  had 
a  blazing  fire  iii  his  mouth  ;  take  it  out,  and  it  is 
nothing  but  a  lump  of  ice.  The  king,  before  whom 
he  was  admitted  to  play  his  tricks,  hated  him  at 
first,  and  told  him  that  the  last  conjuror  had  mad(2 
him  cautious  of  such  people,  he  having  been  dp^ 
tected  in  filching  from  a  royal  tiara  one  of  ^ 
weightiest  jewels. .  .but  talents  forced. their  way^ 
As  for  Chlorus,  I  mention  him  by  thename.^pdf^r 
which  I  knew  him ;  be  h^  changed  it  since  :,ff>r 
altho  the  dirt  wherewith  it  was  encrusted  kepf^ 
him  comfortable  at  first,  when  it  cracked  and  beg^p^ 
to  crumble  it  was  incommodious. 

The  barbarians  have  commenced,  I  understand^ 
to  furbish  their  professions  and  voqajtions  with^ 
rather  whimsical  skirts  and  linings :  thus  for  iur 
stance  a  chessplayer  is  lion-hearted  and  worship- 
Jul ;  a  drunkard  is  serenity  and  highness  ;  a  hunter 
of  fox,  badger,  polecat,  fitchew,  and  weazel,  is  eo;- 
cellency  and  right  honorable ;  while,  such  is  the 
delicacy  of  distinction,  a  rat-catcher  is  consider- 
ably less :  he  however  is  illustrious,  and  appears, 
as  a  tail  to  a  comet)  in  the  train  of  a  legation, 
holding  a  pen  between  his  teeth,    to  denote  his 
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capbcTty  for  secretary,  and  leading  a  terrier  in  the 
right  hand,  and  carrying  a  trap  baited  with  cheese 
and  anise^seed  in  the  left. 

It  is  as  creditable  among  them  to  lie  with  dex- 
terity, as  it  is  common  among  the  Spartans  to  steal. 
Chlorus,  w)iO" performed  it  with  singular  frank- 

» 

ness  and  composure,  had  recently  a  cock's  feather 
mounted  on  his  torban,  in  place  of  a  hen's,  and 
thb  people  was  commanded  to  address  him  by 
this  title  of  most  noble.  His  brother  Alexaretes 
wSEis'eni^oy^d  at  a  stipend  of  four  talents  to  detect 
lin  ^ddultresis  in 'one  among  the  royal  wives:  he 
^Ve  'ilti  ihteMigcfnce  In  the  course  of  several 
AbiAh*^:'  atlaSt  the  king,  seeing  him  on  his  i-e- 
iiirik'/'diM  'sWgtily;  PTJiat  hast  thou  been  doing? 
hast  thou  never  Jburvd  her  out  ?  He  answered, 
iity  ^irvariti  (ykingi  hath  been  doing  more  than 
jiAding  out  Oil  a\Rtliress :  he  hath,  0  king,  been 
mdking  one. 

PliUTCLBS. 

I  have  heard  the  story,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  bed-embassador  being  as  scantily  gifted  with 
spirit  and'facetiousness  as  with  perspicacity  and 
attention,  the  reply  was  framed  satirically  by  some 
other  courtier,  who,  imitating  his  impudence,  had 
forgotten  his  incapacity.  But  about  the  reward 
of  falsehood,  that  is  wonderful,  when  we  read  that 
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formerly  the  Persians  were  occupied  many  years 
in  the  sole  study  of  truth. 

SOPHOCLES. 

How  diflScult  then  must  they  have  found  it! 
no  wonder  they  left  it  off  the  first  moment  they 
could  conveniently.  The  granfather  of  Chlorus 
was  honest :  he  carried  a  pack  upon  his  shoulders, 
in  which  pack  -were  contained  the  coarser  linens 
of  Caria :  these  he  retailed  among  the  villages  of 
Asia  and  Greece,  but  principally  in  the  islands. 
He  died  :  on  the  rumour  of  war,  the  sbn  and  gran- 
son,  then  an  infant,  fled :  the  rest  is  told.  In 
Persia  no  man  inquires  *how  another  comes  to 
wealth  or  power,  the  suddenness  of  which  appears 
to  be  effected  by  some  of  the  demons  or  genii  of 
their  songs  and  stories.  Chlorus  grew  rich,  eman-^ 
cipated  from  slavery,  and  bought  several  slaves 
himself*  One  of  these  was  excessively  rude  and 
insolent  to  me :  I  had  none  near  enough  to  chastise 
him,  so  that  I  requested  of  hi^  master,  by  a  friend, 
to  admonish  and  correct  him  at  his  leisure.  My 
friend  informs  me  that  Chlorus,  crossing  his  l^s, 
and  drawing  his  cock's  feather  thro  the  thumb 
and  finger,  asked  languidly  who  I  was,  and  re- 
ceiving the  answer,  said,  /  am  surprised  at  his 
impudence.  Pericles  himself  could  have  demanded 
nothing  more.     My  friend  remarked  that  Sopho- 
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cles  was  no  leu  lensible  of  an  affit>nt  than  Pe- 
ricles. True^  replied  he»  but  he  has  not  the  talent 
of  espresnng  his  sense  of  it  quite  so  stronghf. 
For  an  qffrmt  to  Pericles^  who  could  dreadfuUy 
hurt  me^  I  mmld  have  imprisoned  my  whole  gang^ 
whipt  them  with  wireSy  mutilated  thenh  turned 
their  bodies  into  sqfesfor  bread  and  water ^  oi' 
cooled  their  prurient  tongues  with  hemlock  :  but 
Dorkas  shaU  never  shrug  a  shoulder  the  sorer ^  or 
eat  a  leek  the  less^for  Sophocles. 

PBRICLES. 

The  ideas  of  such  a  man  on  government  must 
be  curious :  I  am  persuaded  he  would  far  prefen* 
the  Persian  to  any.*«I  forgot  to  mention  that, 
according  to  what  I  hear  this  morning,  the  great 
king  has  forbidden  all  ships  to  sail  within  thirty 
paraoanga  of  his  isoasts,  and  has  also  claimed  the 
dominion  of  half  ours. 

S0PHOCLE& 

Where  is  the  scourge  with  which  Xerxes  lashed 
the  ocean  ?  were  it  not  better  laid  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  madman  than  placed  within  his  hand  ? 

PERICLES. 

It  has  been  obsenred  by  those  who  look  deeply 
into  the  history  of  physics,  that  all  royal  families 
become  at  last  insane.  Immoderate  power,  like 
other  intemperaace,  leaves  the  progeny  weaker  and 
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weaker^  ilntil  NailQre, .  a»  in  oompaission,  covers  it 
witii'her  natitle  and  it  is  seen  no  more,  or  until  tke 
arm'of  indigtiant  man  ffwwpsit  from  before  him^ 

We  m^st,  ere  long,  excite  the  other  barbarians  ' 
to  ittTade  the  territories  of  thiS)  and  before  the' 
cement  of  his  new  acquisitions  shall  have  harden^* ; 
Lai^  conquests  break  readily  .^  'from  an  ^m|lre, 
by  their  weighty  while  smaller  sti<^  fast.    'A; t wide!  t 
and  rather  waste  kingdom  '^oidd^  <]le>  MteuposM  <  < 
between  the  policied  istntes  dttd  Persia ...  by  the 
leatid  of  Chlorus.     Perhaps  he-would  ratibfer^/in 
his^-benetBoleBce,  unite  uswitlrklie^gitaft  audi  jia^pf 
family  of  his  master*:  perhaps  jm\oi'%  m^^Sopho^iI 
cl6s,  may  be  invited  to  it3pose^ofA*'<legsi4  little^lt^  > 
th6  miae  stodts  with  l>0rkil£^»^^^f'  evekit(tiii«atJat<i 
the  same  table.     Despots  are  wholesale  dealers  iM' 
equality ;  and,  father  Jupiter !  Wbs  ever  equality  like 

SOPHOCLIiis.    * '       »'      ''5 

After  all,  my  dear  Pe]^icles..'i'do  exotis^my 
smile ...  is  not  that  the  best  government,  ^ich, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  it,  we  ourselves  ate  called 
upon  to  administer  ? 

PERICLES. 

The  Pireus  and  the  Fcecile  have  a  voice  of 
their  own,  wherewith  to  answer  thee,  O  Sophocles ! 
and  the  Athenians,   exempt  from  war,   famine, 
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taxes,  debts,  exiles,  fines,  imprisonment,  delivei>ed 
from  monarchy,  from  oligarchy,  and  from  anarchy, 
walking  along  their  porticoes,  inhaling  their  sea^ 
breezes,  crowning  their  Gods  daily  for  fre^  bless- 
ings, and  their  children  for  deserving  them,  reply 
to  this  voice  by  the  symphony  of  their  applause 
. . .  Hark !  my  words  are  not  idle.  Hither  come 
thd  youths  and  virgins,  the  sires  and  matrons } 
hither  <Kime  citizen  and  soldier .  •  • 

SOPHOCLES. 

A  solecism  from  Pericles !  Has  the  most  elo- 
qu^it  of  men  forgotten  the  Attic  language  ?  has 
he  lorgotten  the  language  of  all  Greece  ?  can  the 
fatiber  of  his  country  be  ignorant  that  he  should 
have  said  hither  comes  ?  for  citizen  and  soldier  is 
one. 

PERICLES. 

The  fault  is  graver  than  the  reproof,  or  indeed 
than  simple  incorrectness  of  language :  my  eyes 
misled  my  tongue :  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens 
is  armed. 

O  what  an  odour  of  thyme  and  bay  and  myrtle, 
and  from  what  a  distance,  bruized  by  the  pro- 
cession! 

SOPHOCLES. 

What  reimlar  and  full  harmony !  What  a  splen- 
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dour  and  effiilgeMe  of  white  droim !  pumfiil  to 
aged  eyes  and  dangerous  toyoufig*' 

^£RICLES. 

I  can  distinguish  many  voices  from  amoug 
others :  some  of  them  have  blest  me  for  defeoA- 
iDg  their  innocence  before  the  judges ;  some  for 
exhorting  Greece  to  unanimity;  some  for  my 
choice  of  friends.  Ah  surely  those  »ng  sweet^s(;|! 
those  are  the  voices^  O  Sophocles !  that  sbakcrmgr 
heart  with  tenderness^  a  tenderness  passing  ioj/ij 
and  excite  it  dbove  the  trumpet  and  the  cymbal. 
Return  we  to  the  Gods :  the  crowd  is  waving  the 
branches  of  olive»  calling  us  by  name,  and  closing 
to  salute  us.  ^ 

80PHOCJL£8. 

I 

O  citadel  of  Minerva^  more  than  all  other 
citadels,  may  the  Goddess  of  wisdom  and  of 
war  protect  thee !  and  never  may  strange  tongue 
be  heard  within  thy  walls,  unless  from  captive 
king! 

Live,  Pericles!  and  inspire  into  thy  people 
the  soul  that  once  animated  these  henMs  round 
us. 

Hail,  men  of  Athens !  pass  onward ;  leave  me } 
I  follow.  Go ;  behold  the  Gods,  the  Demigods, 
and  Rerieles ! 
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The  <MikMn  of  thy  wates  are  not  the  minis    ' 

Day  after  day,  O  N^pluoe  1  not  the  iaaie 

The  fortunes  of  the  land  wherefrom  arose 

Under  thy  trident  the  brave  friend  of  man. 

Wails  have  been  heard  from  women,  sterner  breasts 

Have  sounded  with  the  desperate  pang  of  grief, 

Grey  hairs  have  sttrewn  these  rocks :  here  Egens  cried, 

'*  0  Sun  i  careering  o'er  the  downs  of  Sipylus, 
If  desolation  (worse  than  ever  there 
OifeHi  the  mother,  and  those  heads  her  own 
iPotddishelftsr,  wfaen  the  deadly  darts  flew  rovnd)      * 
lli^pf^  not  o^er  my  houses  in  gloom  so  long, 
Iiet  one  swift  c^ud  illumined  by  thy  chariot 

Sweep  off  the  darkness  from  that  doubtful  saSl  ?" 

>     ^1 

Deeper  and  deeper  came  the  darkness  down ; 
The  sail  itself  was  heard ;  his  eyes  grew  dim : 
His  knees  tottered  beneath  him . ...  but  availed 
To  bear  him  till  he  plunged  into  the  deep. 

. .  Sound,  fifes  1  there  is  a  youthfulness  of  sound 

In  your  shrill  voices . . .  sound  again,  ye  lips 

That  Mars  delights  in ...  I  will  look  no  more 

Into  the  times  behind  for  idle  goads 

To  stimulate' fitint  &ndes . . .  hope  itself 

la  bounded  by  the  starry  aoae  of  glory ; 

On  t>ne  bright  point  we  gaae,  cme  wish  we  breathe : 

Athens !  be  ever,  as  thou  art  this  hour, 
Happy  and  strong,  a  Pericles  thy  guide. 
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The  Persian  despojs  contented  themselves  with  debasing 
the  souls  of  the  nations  they  had  enslaved ;  bat  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  covetous  of  their  parses. '  Herodotds  calls 
their  taxation  of  the  Ionian  states  a  tranquilizing  and  paci- 
ficatory  measure.     In  this  respect  the  world  has  grown  wiser 
as  It  has  gro wa  older.    No  portion  of  tliie  globe  was  more  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  commerce,  than  tile  Greek  tepublic^ 
of  Asia  Minor  j  no  soil  richer^  no  climate  healthier^  no  people 
more  industrions.    The  Eolians^  lohians,  and  Dorians^  toge- 
ther with  Pamphylia,  Lycia^  and  the*  islaiids  o^  Rhodes,  C6i\ 
Samos^  Chios,  and  Sestos^in  the  whole  etcediug  four  hundred 
miles'  by  forty^  were  taxe<)  unalterably  at  four  hundred  talent s, 
about  one  hundred   and  five  thousabd  |^ouiid8>^'by  ']!^anbis, 
accofding  to  a  'scale  submitted  to  their  deputies,  ^y  tiis  bVotnci' 
Artaxerxes.     Italy,  in  the  tline  of  Nero,  containedi^'i*^  itle 
lowest  calculation,  twentysix  millions  of  (nhabjtanisf/anfl  cfiA' 
not  pay  so  much  in  taxes  as  tbecity  of  London,  T^ithltopper- 
tenances>  in  the  late  war.    Appian  states  Hiat  I^ompeiub  idx- 
posed  on  the  Syrians  and  Qticians  a  hundredth  ot  iheU  in- 
come.    Hadrian  was   accused  of  great  sevei^ity  tbv^ard  the 
Jews,  for  having  somewhat  augmented  the  rate  which  Vespa- 
sian had  fixt,  and  which,  according  to  2ionaras  and  Xiphi- 
linus,    was    two   drachmas  on  each,  about  eighteen   pence. 
Strabo  remarks  that  Egypt  brought  a  revenue  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds  to  the  father  of  Cleopa'tra,  which 
sum  Augustus  doubled.   Paterculus  says,  that  Gaul  paid  more 
than  Egypt.    According  to  Suetonius  and  Eutropius,  Cesar 
imposed  on  Gaul  a  tax  of  twentyfour  thousand  pounds,  which 
Lipsius  thinks  an  error,  and  without  any  reason  or  authority 
quadruples  the  amount.     He  estimates  the  revenue  drawn  by 
Rome  from  Asia,  Spain,  Greece,  Ulyria,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces, at  six  millions  sterling.     He  inclines  to  exaggeration. 
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and  relies  too  fondly^  here  find  elsewhere,  on  his  own  un^pp- 
ported  and  sojpewhitt  defective  judgement  PlHtarch)  in  the 
life  of  Poiii|>eii]f>  informs  us  thut.he  levied  from  Asia  one  hun- 
dred and  ninetytwo  thousand  pounds.  Marcus  Antonius 
exacted  from  the  /same  countryi.at  one  time,  the  tribute  of  tei^ 
years^  about  three  mi^on  six  hundred  thousand  pounds^  re- 
proaching the  nations  ^at  they  had  paid  as  much  to  Brutus 
and  Cassins  in  (wo.  When  Augustus  was  declared  commander 
in  ch^ef  agaipB^  bim>  the  sepate^  accordii^  to  Xiphilinus,  or- 
dered thj^t  fl[  fiti^eq^  and  04:1^8  should  pay  Aprojwi^'tajfqf 
^^npeii/»j^M|^^n<^  tjiat  all.^p,a^rs  sl^ould  besides  pay  four  oboli 
(sj^pp)^f9»^1epcb^  ,^himj[^fty.,  .Jj^ionCv^'iagoea  further  3  a^d 

'^^i^^ ih^^;^®XiftlS? J)"^.^?^^.?^^!!  f^^ ^y^  ^ ^^ theixhous^ 
b^J^^^i^jtoj^'ij  fuid^opn^ry^  ,^l{^^i£ev,er  done  at  all,  was  done 

^nfi  ^!^\)j}iS^}^^^  ^^  (o  be  a  pcoje^t  never  carried  iato  exp- 
QD^jon^^siopj^^  i^  wpufd  amount  (altho  for.c^ce  only)  to  nearly i 
as,  mu^i,fvs,|a|yea|r*9  ^iq^ow-tax  would  have  done  in  Englaiul;^ 
even  if  tbe^^ii^^j  Ji^ad.been  liable ^to  it  in.  the  sai^e  proportion 
as  Aepyofer^  ,fmd  this  the  Bomafis  would  not  have  suffered., 
Antomus  and  Aoj^tus  wer^  the  first  that  imposed  a  tax  on 
slaves  :/  it  amounted  tq  l^es^  than  ten  shillings  for  each.  When 
they, imposed  one  upon  wills^  it  caused  an  insurrection. 

We  are  .better  ^uljects  than  the  Romans  of  those  times 
weri^^  al^ho  th^y  enjoyed  under  an  holy  alliance  the  benefits 
oC  regular  government,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  the  salu- 
tary discipline  pf  proscription. 
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FATHER  LA  CHAISE. 
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FATHER  LA  CHAISE. 


LOUIS. 

Father,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  never  have 
confessed ;  sometimes  considering  it  almost  as  a 
light  matter,  and  sometimes  seeing  it  in  its  true 
colours.  In  my  wars  against  the  Dutch  I  com* 
mitted  an  action ... 

LA    CHAISE. 

Sire,  the  ears  of  the  Lord  are  always  open  to 
those  who  confess  their  sins  to  their  confessor. 
Cruelties  and  many  other  bad  deeds  are  perpetrated 
in  war,  at  which  we  should  shudder  in  our  houses 
at  Paris. 

LOUIS. 

The  people  who  were  then  in  their  houses  did 
shudder,  poor  devils !  It  was  ludicrous  to  see  how 
such  clumsy  figures  skipped,  when  the  bombs  fell 

VOL.  n.  M 
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among  their  villages^  in  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  habitations  was  under  water,  and  children 
looked  from  the  upper  windows,  between  the  legs 
of  calyes  and  lambs,  and  of  the  old  household 
dog,  struggling  to  free  himself,  as  less  ignorant  of 
his  danger*  Loud  shrieks  were  sometimes  heard, 
when  the  artillery  and  other  implements  of  war 
were  silent :  for  fevers  raged  within  their  insulated 
walls,  and  wives  execrated  their  husbands,  with 
whom  they  had  lived  in  concord  and  tenderness 
many  years,  when  the  father  enforced  the  necessity 
of  throwing  their  dead  infant  into  the  lake  below. 
Our  young  soldiers  on  such  occasions  exercised 
their  dexterity,  and  took  their  choice;  for  the 
whole  faofilj  was  assembled  at  the  casement,  iwd 
prayers  were  fend  over  the  defunct,  accompanied 
with  some  firm  and  with  some  faultering  responses. 
By  these  terrible  examples  God  punished  their 
heresy.  . 

LA  CH(iISJS. 

•  The  Lord  of  Hoste  is  merciful :  he  protected 
your  Majesty  in  the  midst  of  these  terrors. 

LOUIS.  •[     , 

He  sustained  my  strength,  kept  up  my  spirits, 
and  afforded  me  every  day  some  fresh  amusement, 
in  the  midst  of  this  rebellious  and.  blasphemous 
peof^,  who  regularly,  a  ^putrt^r  before  twelve 
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o'clock,  knowmg  that  maqs  wts  then  performed 
amongst  us,  sang  their  psalms. 

LA  CHAI8£. 

I  cannot  blame  a  certain  degree  of  severity  on 
such  occasions :  on  much  slighter,  we  read  in  the 
Old  Testamenti  nations  were  smitten  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword. 

L0UI£l» 

I  have  wanted  to  find  that  place,  but  my  Testa* 
ment  was  not  an  old  one :  it  was  printed  at  the 
Louvre  in  my  own  time.  As  for  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  it  was  not  always  convenient  to  use  that ; 
they  are  stout  fellows :  but  our  numbers  enabled 
us  to  starve  th^n  out,  and  we,  had  more  engineers, 
aiid  bettei'.  Besides  which,  1  took  peculiar  venge* 
ance  on  some  of  the  principal  families,  and  on 
some  among  the  ino^t  learned  of  their  professors  : 
for  if  any  had  a  dissolute  son,  who,  as  dissolute 
sona  usually  are,  was  the  darling  of  the  house,  I 
bribed  him,  made  him  druipk,  and  converted  him. 
This  occasionally  broke  the  father's  heart :  God's 
punishment  of  stubbornness ! 

;      LA  CHAISE. 

Without  the  espedal  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
such  conversions  are  transitory.  It  is  requisite  to 
secure  the  soul  while  we  have  it,  by  the  exertion 
of  a  little  loving-kindness*     I  would  deliver  the 

M  2 
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poor  stray  creatures  up  to  their  Maker  straitway, 
lest  he  should  call  me  to  account  for  their  back- 
sliding. Heresy  is  a  leprosy,  which  the  whiter  it 
is  the  worse  it  is.  Those  who  appear  the  most 
innocent  and  godly,  are  the  very  men  who  do  the 
most  mischief,  and  hold  the  fewest  observances. 
They  hardly  treat  God  Almighty  like  a  gentle- 
man, grudge  him  a  clean  napkin  at  his  own  table, 
and  spend  less  upon  him  than  upoki  a  Christmas 
dinner. 

LOUIS. 

O  father  La  Chaise!  you  have  searched  my 
heart;  you  have  brought  to  light  my  hidden 
offences.  Nothing  is  concealed  from  your  pene- 
tration. I  come  forth  like  a  criminal  in  his  chains. 

LA  CHAISE. 

Confess,  sire,  confess  !  I  will  pour  the  oil  into 
your  wounded  spirit,  taking  due  care  that  tjie  venge* 
ance  of  heaven  be  satisfied  by  your  atonement. 

LOUIS. 

Intelligence  was  brought  to  me  that  the  cook 
of  the  English  general  had  prepared  a  sup^ 
dinner,  in  consequence'  of  what  that  insolent  and 
vainglorious  people  are  in  the  habit  of  catling  a 
success.  fVe  shall  soon  seCy  exdamed  I,  who  is 
successfiil :  God  protects  France.  The  whole  army 
shouted,  and,  I  verily  believe,  at  that  moment  would 
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have  conquered  the  world.  I  deferred  it :  my 
designs'  lie  in  my  own  breast.  Father,  I  never 
heard  such  a  shout  in  my  life :  it  reminded  me 
of  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  and  Arcangels.  The 
infantry  cried  with  joy/  the  gorges  capered  and 
neighed^  and  Inroke  wind  right  tad  left,  from  an 
excess  of  animation.  Leopard-skins,  bear-skins, 
Gtooa  velvet,  Mechlin  ruffles,  Brussels '  cravats, 
feathers  and  fHnges  and  golden  bands,  up  in  the 
'air  at  once ;  pawings  and  snortings,  threats  and 
adjurations,  beginnings  and  ends  of  songs.  I  was 
Henry  and  Ceisar,  and  Alexander  and  David,  and 
Charlemagne  and  Agamemnon  . . .  I  had  only  to 
give  the  word ;  they  would  swim  across  the 
Channel,  and  bring  the  tyrant  of  proud  Albion 
back  in  chains.  All  my  prudence  was  requisite 
to  repress  their  ardour. 

A  letter  had  been  intercepted  by  my  scouts, 
addressed  by  the  wife  of  the  English  general  to 
her  husband.  She  was  at  Gorcum  :  she  informed 
him  that  she  would  send  him^  a  glorious  mincepie^ 
for  his  dinner  the  following  day,  in  celebration  of 
his  victory.  Devil  incarnate^  said  I  on  reading 
the  despatch,  /  wiU  disappoint  thy  malice.  I 
was  so  enraged,  that  I  went  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  cannon-shot ;  and  I  should  have  gone  within 
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half  a  mile  :if  my  dignity  had  permitted  me,  or  if 
my  resentment  had  lasted.     I  liberated  the  mes* 
sager^  detaining  as  hostage  hit  son,  who  accom^ 
panied  him,  and  promising  that  if  the  mncefie 
was  secured,  I  would  make  him  a  chevalier  on  the 
spot,     ProTidence  favoured  our  arms.    But  un^ 
fortunately  there  were  among  my  staff-offlo»8 
some  who  had  fought  under  Turenne,  and  who, 
i  suspect,  retained  the  infection  of  heresy.    They 
presented  the  vuncepie  to  me  on  then:  knees,  and 
I  ate.    It  was  Friday.    I  did  not  remember  Ae 
day,  when  I  began  to  eat  j  but  the  sharpness  of 
the  weather,  the  odour  of  the  pie,  and  something 
of  vengeance  springing  up  again  at  the  sight  of  ifc| 
made  me  continue  after  I  •  had  recollected :  and 
for  my  greater  condemnation,  I  had  inquired  that 
very  morning  of  what  materials  it  was  composed; 
Ood  sett  his  face  against  me,  and  hid  -  fh)m  me 
the  light  of  his  countenance.     I  lost  victory  after 
victory  j  nobody  knows  how ;  for  my  generals  were 
better  than  the  enemy's,  my  soldiers  more  nu* 
merous,  more  brave,  ftiore  disciplined.     And,  ex*' 
traordinary  and  awful !  even  those  who  swore  to 
conquer  or  die,  ran  back  again  like  whelps  just 
gelt,  crying.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  soldier  to  see 
his  king  in  sqfelt/.     I  never  heard  so  many  fine 
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sentiments,  or  fewer  soags;  My  stomach  was  out 
of  order  by  tlie  visitation  of  the  Lord.  I  took  the 
sfuiramettt  on  the  Sunday. 

LA  CHAISE. 

The  sacrament  on  a  fViday's  gras  I  I  should 
have  reoommended  a  dysfer  first*  wkfc  a  de  p^o- 
JundiSy  a  miserere^  and  an  eructamt  cor  meum^ 
and  lastly  a  little  oil  of  ricina,  which,  admini- 
stered by  the  holy  and  taken  by  the  fidthful,  U 
almost  as  efficacious  initsjway  as  that  of  Rheims. 
Penance  is  to  be  done  2  your  Majesty  nkust  fast : 
your  Majesty  must  weAr  sackcloth  next  your 
skin^  and  carry  ashes  upon  your  head  before  the 
peopIe«      *  '     ;  '»    ''«.••  i..  ...  - 

LOUIS. 

Father,  I  cannot  consefDt  to-  this  humiliation : 
the  people  must  fear.  me.  ^  What  are  you  doing 
with  those  scissars  and  ^tfaat  pill  ?  I  am  sound  in 
body }  giye  it  Villeroy  or  Richelieu. 

/>  LA  CHAISE.  ... 

Sire,  no  impiety,  no  ievity,  I  pray.  In  this  pill, 
as  your  Majesty  calls  it,  are  some  flakes,  of  ashes 
from  the  incense,  which  seldom  is  pure  gum  \  break 
it  between  your  finger^ ,.  and  scatter  it  upon  your 
peruke :  well  done :  now  take  this. 

LOUIS* 

Faith!  I  have  no  sore  on  groin  or  limb.  A 
black  plaister !  what  is  that  for  ? 
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LA  CHAI8B. 

This  is  sackcloth.  It  was  the  sack  in  which 
Madame  de  Maintenon  put  her  knitting,  until  the 
pins  frayed  it. 

LOUIS. 

I  should  have  believed  that  sackcloth  means .  • . 

LA  CHAISE. 

No  interpretations  of  scripture,  I  chai^  you 
from  authority,  Sire.  Put  it  on  your  back  or  bosom. 

LOUIS. 

God  forgive  me,  sinner!  It  has  dropt  down 
into,  my  breeches  :  will  that  do  ? 

LA  CHAISE. 

Did  it,  in  descending,  touch  your  back,  belly^ 
ribs,  breast,  or  shoulder,  or  any  part  that  needs 
mortification,  and  can  be  piortified  without  scandal  ? 

LOUIS. 

I  placed  it  between  my  frills. 

LA  CHAISE. 

In  such  manner  as  to  touch  the  skin  sensibly  ? 

LOUIS. 

It  tickled  me,  by  stirring  a  hair  or  two. 

LA  CHAISE. 

Be  comforted  then :  for  people  have  been  tickled 
to  death. 

LOUIS. 

But,  fiither,  you  remitt  the  standing  in  presence 
of  the  people  ? 
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LA  CHAISE. 

Indeed  I  do  not.  Stand  at  the  window,  9on  of 
St.  Louis ! 

LOUIS. 

And  perfonn  the  same  ceremonies?  no,  upon 
my  conscience !     My  almoner .  • . . 

LA  CHAISE. 

They  are  performed. 

LOUIS. 

But  the  people  will  neyer  know  what  is  on  my 
head  or  in  my  breeches. 

LA  CHAISE. 

The  penance  is  performed  so  far :  tomorrow  is 
Friday :  one  more  rigid  must  be  enforced.  Six 
dishes  alone  shall  come  upon  the  table ;  and,  altho 
fasting  does  not  extend  to  wines  or  liqueurs,  I 
order  that  three  kinds  only  of  wine  be  presented, 
and  three  of  liqueur. 

LOUIS. 

In  the  six  dishes  is  soup  included  ? 

LA  CHAISE. 

Soup  is  not  served  in  a  dish ;  but  I  forbid  more 
than  three  kinds  of  soup.  j 

LOUIS. 

Oysters  of  Cancale . . . 

LA  CHAISE. 

Those  come  in  barrels :  take  care  they  be  not 
dished*  *  Your  Majesty  must  either  eat  them  raw 
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from  the  barrel^  or  dressed  in  scallop,  or  both; 
but  beware,  I  say  again,  of  dishing  this  artide,  as 
your  soul  shall  answer  for  it  at  the  last  day.  There 
are  those  who  would  >  prohibit  them  wholly*  I 
have  experienced  •  •  •  I  mean  in  others  • .  •  id^ratige 
uncouth  effects  therefrom,  which,  unless  they 
shadow  forth  something,  mystical,  it  were  better 
not  to  provoke*  < 

LOUI6* 

Fifay,  fiither^  why  is  that  frightful  day  wluch 
you  mentioned  just  now,  andiwhidi  I  tiiink  I  havi 
heard  mentioned  on  other  occasions,  called  the 
last?  when  the  last  in  this  life  is  over  before  it 
oomesy  and  whm  the  first  in  the  next  is  not 
begnn*  

LA  CHAISE*'  '        >    M 

It  is  called  the  last  day  by  the  Church,  because 
after  that  day  the  Church  can  do  nothing  &r  the 
sinner.  Her  saints,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  can 
plead  at  the  bair  for  him  the  whole  of  that  day 
until  sunset,  some  say  until  after  angelus;  then 
the  books  are  closed,  the  candles  put  oat,  the  doors 
shut,  and  the  key  turned :  the  fiames  of  Putgatory 
then  sink  into  the  floor,  and  would  not  wither  a 
cistus-leaf,  full-blown  and  shed :  there  is  nothing 
left  but  heaven  and  hell>  songs  and  lamentations. 

LOUIS. 

Permitt  me  to  ask  another  question  of  no  less 
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importance,  and  connected  with  my  penance.  The 
bishop  of  Aix  in  Provence  has  sent  me  thirty  fine 
quails  • .  • 

LA  CHAISE* 

There  are  naturalists  who  assert  that  qiiaib 
have  fallen  from  heaven,  like  manna.  Externally 
they  bear  the  appearance  of  birds,  and  I  have  eaten 
them  in  that  persuasion*  If  however  any  one, 
from  grave  authority,  is  convinced  of  the  contrary, 
or  propends  to  believe  so,  and  eats  therof,  the 
fiinlt  is  venial.  I  conferred  with  Tamburini  on 
this  momentous  point.  He  distinguishes  betweeik 
quails  taken  in  the  field,  or  quails  taken  in  the  air 
as  they  descend  or  pass,  and  tame  quails,  bred 
within  coops  and  enclosures,  which  are  begotten 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  generation,  and  whose  sub- 
stance in  that  case  must  be  different.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  bishop  of  Ai]^  would  be  the  con* 
servator  of  creatures  so  given  to  fighting  and  wan* 
tonness ;  but  rather  would  opine  that  hi»  quails 
descended  somewhere  in  hb  diocese,  and  perhaps 
as  a  mark  of  divine  favour  to  so  worthy  a  member 
of  the  Church.  It  is  safer  to  eat  them  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night ;  but  where  there  is  purity  and 
humility  of  spirit,  I  see  not  that  they  are  greatly 
to  be  dreaded. 
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The  fictioQ  of  the  quails,  at  the  condasion  of  this  dlalogae, 
will  appear  extravagant  to  those  only  who  are  in  ignorance 

« 

that  such  opinions  have  prevaUedj  not  among  casuists  alone 

but  among  philosophers.    A  case  more  immediately  in  point 

is  this.    The  GarthusianSj  to  whom  animal  food  is  forbidden, 

whereby  they  mean  solely  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  and  of  Inrds, 

V  u  1 4    ^^'  h ' >•  -"*y  nevertheless  eat  the  guU:  it  may  be  eaten  by  all  catholics, 

Gc'Vyil-'^'*^      even  in  L^nt*    I  know  not  whether  from  this  permission,  and 

*^  "^^  ^*^    *^'*^/''the  acceptance  of  it,  we  derive  our  English  verb  and  noun  :  I 

JcijCrn   Hi  6  think  it  probable- 

<"u  , . ,  <  J  ^y  ^"^  We  often  lay  most  stress  on  our  slightest  faults,  and  have 
J  '  ^  >  '     more  apprehension  from  things  unessential  than  from  things 

essential  •  •  •  When  Lord  Tylney  was  on  his  deathbed,  and  had 
!  .J        not  been  shaved  for  two  days,  he  burst  suddenly  into  teai^, 

,  .  I   '  ,\,  and  cried  to  his  valet,  are  not  you  ashamed  to  abandon  mef 
(  f  would  you  let  me  go  this  figure  into  the  presence  of  my 

,    Maker? 

He  was  shaved,  and  (I  hope)  presented. 

*        *        ft        * 

Louis  XI V  is  the  great  exemplar  of  kingship,  the  object  of 
almost  religious  worship  to  countless  declamers  against  the 
ferocity  of  the  people.  The  invasion  of  Holland,  the  confla- 
gration of  the  Palatinate,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
have  severally  been  celebrated,  by  French  poets,  French  hi- 
storians, French  jurists,  and  French  bishops.  The  most  un- 
provoked act  of  cruelty  on  record  was  perpetrated  by  another 
king  of  France.  I  transcribe  the  words  of  an  historian,  the 
defender  and  panegyrist  of  them  all,  Bussieres.  Victi  Bulgari, 
et  ex  sociis  in  servitutem  rapti,  mox  eonim  plures  relict&  patri& 
exulatum  ultro  abierunt.  Ex  iis  ad  novem  mttUa,  uxoribus 
libensque  mpliciti,  a  Dagoberto  sedes  petunt .  • .  Jussi  per 
hyemem  haerere  in  Bavarii  dum  amplius  rex  deliberaret,  in 
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pinres  mrbes  domosque  sparai  sunt  5  tnm  novo  barbaroque 
facinore  und  nocte  ciesi  omnes  sfmul.  Quippe  Dagobettus 
immani  consilio  Boiarios  juhett  singulos  suis  hospilUnu  necem 
inferret  ratione  nuUd  atatU  aid  se^rds;  et  qu&  tracalentiS  im- 
peratnm,  obtemperatvm  e&dem.  CondicU  Docte  miseri  ho- 
mines in  asylo  somni  obtnincantnrj  imbelles  feminsBy  insontea 
poeri ;  totqae  funera  bilaritati  fnerunt^  non  lactui .  •  •  This 
forms  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  national  character^  indestnicti- 
ble  amidst  all  forms  of  government.  It  is  amasing  to  read  our 
Jesuit's  words  io  the  sequel.  Ad  beneficiorum  fontem  se  con- 
vertit,  mnltaque  dona  elargitus  templis^  emendahaiscckra  Hbe- 
raUiate ...  to  priests  and  monks  .  • .  Nee  Dagoberto  liberaUtas 
pia  fmstra  fuit :  siquidem  sancti  quos  in  vivis  multum  colu- 
erat,  DionysiuSj  Mauritius^  et  Martinus,  oblati  sunt  Joanni 
monacho  vigUanih  regis  animam  eripientes  e  potestate  d«mo- 
num  ssvisque  tormentis,  eamque  secum  in  coeli  regiam  dedu- 
centes* 
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TOOKE. 

Doctor  Johnson,  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity, 
late  as  it  presents  itself,  of  congratulating  you 
on  the  completion  of  your  ^reat  undertaking :  my 
bookseller  sent  me  your  Dictionary  the  day  it  issued 
from  the  press,  and  it  haa  exercised  ever  since, 
(and  some  ye^rs  ha^e  now  elapsed)  a  considerable 
part  of  my  time  and  attention. 

JOHNSON. 

Who  are  you,  sir  ? 

TOOKB. 

My  name  is  Horned 

JOHNSON. 

What  is  my  Dictionary,  sir,  to  you  ? 

TOOKE. 

A  treasure,  I  doubt  not. 

JOHNSON. 

Keep  it  then  at  home  and  to  yourself,  sir,  as 

VOL,  II.  N 
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you  would  any  other  treasure,  and  talk  no  more 
about  it  than  you  would  about  that. 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  my  studies  have  led  me  some  little  way 
into  etymology,  and  I  am  interested  in  whatever 
contributjes  to  the  right  knowledge  of  our  langu^e. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  have  you  redd  our  old  authors  ? 

TOOKE. 

I  have  redd  all  of  them  that  are  printed  and  extant. 

JOHNSON. 

Prodigious !  do  you  speak  truth  ? 

TOOKE. 

To  the  best  of  my  belief. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  how  could  you,  a  firebrand  tost  about  by 
the  rabble,  a  restless  spirit,  a  demogorgon,  find 
leisure  for  so  much  reading  ? 

TOOKE. 

The  number  of  English  books,  first  printed  be- 
fore the  accession  of  James  the  first,  is  smaller  than 
you  appear  to  imagine,  and  the  manuscripts,  I  be- 
lieve, are  not  numerous ;  certainly  in  the  libraries 
of  our  Universities  they  are  rather  scanty.  I  wish 
you  had  traced  in  your  preface  the  changes  made 
in  the  language  these  last  three  centuries^  for 
which  about  three  pages«  would  have  been  suf- 
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ficient.  The  first  attempt  to  purify  and  reform 
the  English  tongue,  was  made  by  John  Lylly»  in 
a  book  entitled  Euphues  and  his  England*.  This 
author  has  often  been  confounded  with  William 
Lilly  a  grammarian  better  known.  Altho  our  go- 
vernors have  taken  no  pains^  either  to  improve  our 
language  or  to  extend  it,  none  in  Europe  is  spoken 
habitually  by  so  many.  The  French  boast  the 
universality  of  theirs:  yet  the  Germans,  the  Spa- 
niards, and  the  Italians  may  contend  with  them  on 
this  ground ;  for  as  the  dutch  is  a  dialect  of  the 
german,  so  is  the  portuguese  of  the  Spanish,  and  not 
varying  in  more  original  words  than  the  milanese 
and  neapolitan  from  the  tuscan.  The  languages 
of  the  two  most  populous  empires  in  Europe,  are 
confined  to  the  fewest  people.  There  are  not  thir- 
»  teen  millions  who  speak  turkish,  nor  fifteen  who 
speak  rusdan.  If  any  respect  had  been  had  to  the 
literary  glory  of  our  country,  wheron  much  of  its 
political  is  and  ever  will  be  dependent,  many  mil- 
lions  more  would  at  this  time  be  speaking  in  the 
English  tongue. 

We  should  be  anxious  both  to  improve  our  lan- 

*  Among  the  works  of  Charles  de  St.  Pierre  is  Prqjet  pour 
reformer  rOrthographie  des  Langues  de  V Europe.  He  must 
not  be  'confounded  with  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  fanciful  as  is 
the  treatise. 

N  2 
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guage  und  to  extend  it.  England  ought  to  have 
no  colony  in  which  it  is  not  very  soon  the  only  one 
spoken.  Nations  may  be  united  by  identity  of 
speech,  more  easily  than  by  identity  of  laws :  for 
identity  of  laws  only  shews  the  conquered  that  they 
are  bound  to  another  people,  while  identity  of 
speech  shews  them  that  they  are  bound  with  it. 
There  is  no  firm  conjunction  but  this ;  none  that 
does  not  retain  on  it  the  scar  and  seam. 

JOHNSON. 

So  far,  I  believe,  I  may  agree  with  you^  and 
remain  a  good  subject. 

TOOK£« 

Let  us  now  descend  from  generalities  to  parti* 
culars.  Our  spelling  hath  undergone  as  many 
changes  as  the  french,  and  worse. 

JOHNSON. 

And  because  it  hath  undergone  ioumy,  you  would 
make  it  undergo  more !  And  because  our  English 
books  at  one  time  were  scanty,  you  would  oppose 
the  scanty  to  the  many,  with  all  the  inconsistency 
of  a  true  republican.  You  reformers  will  let  no- 
thing be  great,  nothing  stable. 

TOOKE. 

Doctor^  I  know  not  the  intentions  and  designs 
of  others ;  I  know  not  whether  I  myself  am  so  vir* 
tuous  that  I  should  be  called  a  republican,  or  so 
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intelligent  that  I  should  be  called  a  reformer.  In 
regard  to  stability  I  do  however  think  I  could  de* 
monatrate  to  you^  that  what  has  a  broad  basis  is 
more  stable  than  what  has  a  narrow  one,  and  that 
nothing  is  gained  to  solidity  by  top-heaviness.  In 
regard  to  greatness^  I  doubt  my  ability  to  convince 
you.  Much  in  this  is  comparative.  Coiiipared 
with  the  plain  the  mountains  are  indeed  high: 
compared  with  what  is  above  them  in  the  universe 
of  space^  they  are  atoms  and  invisibilities.  Such 
too  are  moitals :  I  do  not  say  the  creatures  of  the 
canBon*foundery  and* the  cutlery}  I  do  not  say 
those  of  the  jeweler  and  toyman ;  from  whom  we 
exclude  light  as  from  infants  in  a  fever,  and  to 
whom  we  speak  as  to  drunken  men  to  make  them 
quiet ;  but  the  most  intellectual  we  ever  have  con- 
versed with :  what  are  they  in  comparison  with  k 
Shakespear  or  a  Newton  ?  You  however  seemed 
to  referr  to  power  only.  I  have  not  meditated  on 
this  subject  so  much  as  you  have,  and  my  impression 
from  it  is  weaker :  nevertheless  I  do  presume  to  be 
as  hearty  and  as  firm  a  supporter  of  it,  removing 
(as  I  would  do)  the  incumbrances  from  about  it, 
and  giving  it  ventilation. 

JOHNSON. 

Ventilation  !  yes,  forsooth !  frpm  the  bellows  of 
Brontes  and  Steropes  and  Pyracmon. 
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TOOKE. 

Come,  doctor,  let  us  throw  a  little  more  dust  on 
ourfumace,  which  blazes  fiercelier  than  our  work 
requires.  The  word  Jiry  comes  appositely :  why 
do  we  write  itjiery^  when  wire  gives  mry  ?  Why 
do  we  write  Uetitenant^  when  we  write,  **  I  would 
as  UefJ*  Let  us  always  be  analc^ical  when  we  can 
be  so  without  oflfence  to  pronunciation.  There  are 
some  few  words  in  which  we  are  absurdly  retentive 
of  the  Norman  laws.  We  write  island  with  an  s, 
as  if  we  feared  to  be  thought  ignorant  of  its  de- 
rivation. If  we  must  be  reverential  to  custom,  let 
it  rather  be  in  the  presence  of  the  puisne  judge. 
There  are  only  the  words  w/e,  island^  puisne^  vis- 
county and  the  family  name  Grosvenor^  in  which 
an  s  is  unsounded.     I  would  omitt  it  in  these^, 

*  I  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to  Mr. 
Mitrord>  living  or  dead.  The  only  judicious  thing  I  find  in 
his  history  is  the  spelling  of  Hand.  His  ignorance  and  false- 
hood are  beyond  ail  match  and  measure :  several  instances  of 
each  are  to  be  found  within  a  few  pages,  in  his  inyective 
agunst  Demosthenes.  If  he  be  living,  I  intreat  onr  ministers 
to  grant  a  pension,  or  to  devise  an  appointment,  in  recom- 
pense of  his  hatred  against  the  ancient  liberties  of  his  country; 
and,  if  this  should  be  inconvenient,  to  recommend  him  to  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  as  the  most  proper  officer  to  remove  from  their 
native  soil  the  wives,  daughters,  and  infant  sons,  of  the 
Greeks }  praying  that  he  may  be  confirmed  in  his  official  situ- 
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JOHNSON. 

1  his  is  dry. 

TOOK£« 

So  are  nuts ;  but  we  crack  and  eat  them :  they 
are  good  for  die  full,  and  for.  those  only. 

JOHNSON. 

The  old  writers  had  strange  and  arbitrary  ways 
of  spelling,  which  makes  them  appear  more  bar- 
barous than  they  really  are. 

TOOKE. 

You  have  now  brought  me  to  a  question,  which, 
if  you  will  favour  me  a  few  moments,  we  will  dis- 
cuss. I  perceive  that  you  preferr  the  spelling  of 
our  gentlemen  and  ladies  now  flourishing,  to  that 
of  Middleton  and  Milton. 

JOHNSON. 

Middleton  is  not  so  correct  a  writer  as  you 
fancy.  He  was  an  infidel,  sir,  and,  what  is  worse, 
a  scofier.  He  wants  the  sweetness  of  Pope  and 
Addison,  the  raciness  of  Dryden  and  Cowley,  the 

ation>  until  a  sufficient  Dumber  of  Nubians  and  Arabs  be  put 
into  quiet  and  legitimate  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus^  and 
until  envoys  have  arrived  from  the  Christian  kiugs  and  pritices 
to  reside  near  such  regular  government^  as  the  wisdom  of 
their  brother  and  cousin  shall  have  established,  under  God>  for 
the  happiness  ofJus  people. 
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compression  of  Swift  and  Hobbes,  the  propriety  and 
justness  and  elevation  of  Barrow,  the  winning 
warmth  and  affectionate  soul  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
the  terstoess  of  Junius^  the  vivacity  of  Butke  •  • 
clinging  to  a  new  idea,  like  a  woodbine  to  a  young 
tree,  till  he  embraces  every  part  of  it  and  over- 
tops it. 

TOOK£. 

You  will  acknowledge  that  we  have  nothing  se 
classical  in  our  language  as  the  Life  qfCicerOj  no- 
thing at  once  so  harmonious  and  so  unaffected 

JOHNSON. 

Do  you  assert  that  Izaac  Walton,  who  alsa 
wrote  biography,  is  not  equally  unaflSscted  ? 

TOOK£. 

Unaffected  he  is,  and  equally  so,  but  surely  lesa 
harmonious.  Allow  me  to  join  with  you  in  ad- 
miration  of  this  most  natural  writer  and  most  vir- 
tuous man,  whose  volumes  I  read  with  greater 
pleasure  than  any  excepting  Shakespear's. 

JOHNSON. 

This  would  appear  an  absurdity,  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  that  the  wisest  books  do  not, always 
please  most  the  wisest  men }  and  that,  if  there  are 
some  which  we  want  in  our  strength,  there  are 
othei*s  which  we  want  in  our  infirmities.     For- 
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tuittte  18  he  who,  in  no  hour  of  relaxation  or  of 
idleness,  takes  up,  to  amuse  or  pamper  it,  a  worse 
book  than  Walton. 

T00K£« 

There  is  indeed,  as  you  appear  to  indicate,  no 
similitude  between  Walton  and  Shakespear;  no 
more,  I  confess  it,  than  there  is  between  a  cowslip 
and  the  sun  that  shines  upon  it :  but  there  is  a 
perpetually  feasant  light,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
preasion,  reflected  from  every  thought  and  sen- 
tence, and  no  man  ever  redd  him  without  being 
for  a  time  both  happier  and  better*  I»  like  your- 
self, have  detected  inaccuracies  in  Middletonj 
not  in  his  reasonings  and  conclusions,  for  in 
these  he  is  clear  and  strong,  but  in  expressions 
of  small  importance.  .  He  says  in  his  Letter  Jrom 
RomCf  **  The  temple  of  some  heathen  deity  or  that 
of  the  Paphian  Venus,'^  p.  134.  as  if  the  Faphian 
Venus  was  not  a  heathen  deity.  ^*  Popery,  which 
abounds  with  instances  of  the  grossest  forgeries 
both  of  saints  and  reliques,  which  have  been  im- 
posed Jbr  genuine,  &c.**  p.  I7I.  To  have  been 
JbrgerieSy  they  must  have  been  imposed  for  ge^ 
nmne :  here  is  also  a  confusion  in  the  repetition  of 
which,  relating  to  two  subjects ;  as  again  **  The 
prejudices  which  the  authority  of  so  celebrated  a 
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writer  may  probably  inject  to  the  disadvantage  of 
my  argument,  wkich^  &c/'  p.  2f4t. 

JOHNSON* 

If  Warburton  had  been  elegant  in  language  as 
he  was  acute  in  argument,  he  would  have  exposed 
to  ridicule  such  an  expression  as  inject  a  pre-- 
jiidice. 

TOOKE. 

His  acuteness  seems  usually  to  have  forsaken 
him  the  moment  he  lost  his  malignity.  Nothing 
is  weaker  than  his  argument  on  this  question,  no- 
thing  more  inelegant  than  his  phraseology.  Our 
pugnacious  bishop,  altho  he  defended  the  divine 
legation  of  Moses,  would  have  driven  the  chariot 
of  Phai*aoh  against  him  into  the  Red-^ea.  You 
remember  the  verses,  I  know  not  by  whom  : 

If  Warburton  by  chance  should  meet 
The  tM  elve  apostols  in  the  street, 
He^d  pick  a  quarrel  with  'em  all, 
And  shove  his  Saviour  from  the  wall. 

He  says,  in  allusion  to  Middleton,  *^  How  many 
able  writers  have  employed  their  iime  and  learn- 
ing to  prove  christian  Rome  to  have  borrowed 
their  superstitions  from  the  pagan  city  ?*'  He  means 
her  superstitions,  and  not  the  superstitions  of  the 
abk  writers^  which  the  words,  as  they  stand,  de- 
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signate.  Me  surely  could  not  dissent  from  Mid- 
dleton,  with  whom  nearly  all  the  papists  agree, 
drawing  however  far  different  inferences. 

JOHNSON. 

On  this  ground  I  go  with  Middleton :  he  states 
an  historical  fact :  he  states  a  thing  visible :  but 
while  he  pretends  to  approach  Religion  for  the 
sake. of  looking  at  her  dress,  he  stabs  her.  Come, 
sir !  come,  sir !  philology  rather  than  this ! 

TOOKE. 

A  little  more  then  of  philology :  but  first  let 
me  suggest  to  you  that  no  stab,  my  good  doctor, 
can  inflict  a  dangerous  wound  on  Truth.  Homer 
had  probably  the  design  of  impressing  some  such 
sentiment,  when  he  said  that  celestial  bodies  soon 
unite  again.  If  you  have  ever  had  the  curiosity 
to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  or 
have  resided  in  the  house  of  any  friend  who  cul- 
tivates it,  you  may  perhaps  have  observed  how  a 
single  drop  of  colourless  liquid,  poured  on  another 
equally  colourless,  raises  a  sudden  cloud  and  pre- 
cipitates it  to  the  bottom.  So  unsuq)ected  false- 
hood, taken  up  as  pure  and  limpid,  is  thrown  into 
a  turbid  state  by  a  drop ;  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  drop  must  be  of  poison. 

I  wish  it  were  possible,  on  all  occasions,  to  render 
the  services  we  owe  to  criticism,  without  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  detracting  from  established  or  from 
rising  reputations.  Since  however  the  judicious 
critic  will  animadvert  on  none,  whose  glory  can 
be  materially  injured  by  his  strictures;  on  none 
whose  exceUence  is  not  so  great  and  so  well- 
founded,  that  his  faults  in  the  comparison  are 
light  and  few ;  the  labour  is  to  be  enduied  with 
patience.  For  it  is  only  by  this  process  that  we 
can  go  on  from  what  is  good  to  what  is  perfect. 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  noting  down  the  peculiarities 
of  every  book  I  read ;  and,  knowing  that  I  was  to 
meet  you  here,  I  have  placed  in  the  fold  of  my 
glove  such  as  I  once  collected  out  of  Middleton. 

JOHNSON. 

I  shall  be  gratified,  sir,  by  hearing  them ;  and 
much  more  so,  let  me  assure  you,  than  by  dis- 
sertations, however  rich  and  luminous,  on  Jiis  cha- 
racter and  genius,  whicU  prove  nothing  dse  to 
me  than  the  abilities  of  the  declamer. 

TOOKE. 

I  will  begin  them  with  his  orthography.  He 
writes  constantly  intire,  onely^JlorisJi^  embassador^ 
inquire^  genuin^  tribun^  troublesome  chust^  hast 
for  haste f  wast  for  waste. 

JOHNSON.      . 

Pronouncing  these  six  last  as  the  common  people 
do  universally,  and  as  others  besides  the  common 
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people  in  his  native  county,  Yorkshire.     I  approve 
of  the  rest ;  I  disapprove  of  these. 

TOOKE. 

He  always  writes  battei,  sepukher,  luster. 

JOHNSON. 

I  do  not  blame  him. 

TOOKE. 

He  writes  the  verb  rebell  with  a  single  1. 

JOHNSON. 

The  fault  must  surely  be  the  compositor's ;  and 
yet  several  final  consonants  have  lately  been 
omitted  in  our  verbs^  by  the  sanction  or  the  indif- 
ference of  the  writer. 

TOOKK. 

He  writes  grander  for  grandeur^  and  confuses 
bom  and  borne,  which  indeed  are  of  the  same 
origin,  but  differently  spelt  in  their  different  sig* 
nifications.  As  these  two  participles  are  the  same» 
altfao  spelt  differentlyi  so  are  the  two  substantives  . 
fiower  9xA  flour ;  which  we  may  see  the  more 
plainly  by  removing  them  a  little  out  of  our  own 
language,  and  jdacing  them  at  the  side  of  a  cog- 
nate  word  in  another.  An  academy  of  Tuscany^ 
still  in  existence  I  thinks  entitled  Delia  Cruscaf 
chose  for  its  emblem  a  sieve,  and  for  its  motto,  // 
piu  belflor  ne  coglie. 
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JOHNSON. 

True  enough !  and  now  indeed  I  perceive  the 
reason,  indifferently  versed  as  I  am  in  the  italian 
language,  why  the  members  of  that  academy  have 
been  universally  called,  of  late  years,  coglioni. 

tooke; 

Whenever  I  hear  a  gentleman  addressed  by  that 
title,  I  shall  bow  to  him  as  to  a  personage  of  high 
distinction,  if  I  should  travel  at  any  time  so  far  as 
Florence. 

JOHNSON. 

Rightly  judged,  sir!  a  coglione  in  all  coun- 
tries is  treated  (I  doubt  not)  with  deference  and 
respect. 

TOOKE. 

Middleton  writes  cfowie,  proclame^  esclante ; 
I  think  properly;  as  pretense  and  defense.  He 
never  uses  the  word  boast,  but  brag  instead  of  it ; 
and  the  word  tigli/j  in  itself  not  elegant,  most  in- 
elegantly. "  There  are  many  ugly  reports  about 
him^*^  "  which  Cicero  calls  an  ugly  bloxv^^^  "  aji 
ugly  precedent,**  "  ^^  ^^  disturbance  broke  out.** 
He  uses  proper  too  as  only  the  vulgar  do. 
"  Cicero  never  speaks  of  him  with  respect,  nor  of  his 
government  but  as  of  a  proper  tyranny.^*  "  A  pro- 
per apotheosis.^ 
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JOHNSON. 

I  did  not  imagine  him  to  be  so  little  choice  in 
his  expressions.  You  have  collected  a  number 
that  quite  astonishes  me. 

TOOKE. 

May  I  read  on  ? 

JOHNSON. 

Are  there  more  still  upon  that  small  piece  of 
paper  ?     Pray  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

TOOKE. 

Will  you  admitt  a  southsayer  ? 

JOHNSON. 

No,  truly. 

TOOKE. 

**  The  Senate  had  no  stomach  to  meddle  with 
an  affair  so  delicate.** 

JOHNSON. 

The  delicacy  of  a  thing  in  general  is  no  reason 
why  the  stomach  is  disinclined  to  meddle  with  it. 

TOOKE. 

**  An  oath  which  Cato  JUmself,  tho  he  had  pub- 
lickhf  declared^  that  he  would  never  do  it^  was 
forced  at  last  to  swallatv.**     "  He  had  digested 
many  things  agdinst  his  xvilV* 

JOHNSON. 

Then  they  could  not  have  been  hard  of  digestion. 
The  evil  is,  when  we  have  the  will  and  cannot  do 
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it.     But  I  hope  we  may  now  leave  the  dining 
.  room. 

TOOKE. 

"  /  did  flot  take  him  to  be  a  rascaV^  "  Suck 
clauses  were  only  bugbears.*^  "  The  occasion  was 
so  pat.**  "  Shall  I  do  it,  says  /,  in  my  omt  way;** 
and  two  lines  lower,  **Iwill  move  the  senate  then^ 
says  I;**  and  three  after,  "  So  I  thought^  says  I** 
Cicero  is  the  speaker!  "  Cross  the  Tyber**  for 
across.  **  I  had  rathei*  have  him  the  comrade  of 
Romulus  than  of  the  goddess  Safety."  •*  To  try 
what  fortunes  he  could  carve  for  himself."  "  He 
seems  to  be  hard  put  to  it,  for  a  pretext." 
"  Part  with  without  regret."  "  Dressing  up  an 
impeachment."  "  If  any  other  fate  expects  me.** 
"  They  would  submit  their  conduct  to  the  judge- 
ment of  Cato,  and  deposit  four  thousand  pounds 
apiece  in  his  hands." 

JOHNSON. 

Apiece  cannot  in  such  cases  be  used  instead  of 
each.  Its  proper  sense  is  of  things  saleable,  inert 
or, alive,  but  rather  of  the  inert. 

TOOKE. 

I  find  in  most  writers  the  word  each  used  indis^ 
criminately  for  every:  this  is  wrong  in  prose: 
each  ought  never  to  be  employed  but  in  reference 
to  persons  or  things  mentioned  before* 
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JOHNSON* 

I  never  heard  that. 

TOOKfi. 

It  may  be  wrong ;  consider  it.  Middleton  trans* 
lates  the  word  innocenSy  which,  when  spoken  of  mili« 
tary  men,  signifies  their  forbearance  and  modera* 
tion,  into  i7inoc€nt,  a  term  quite  ridiculous  when 
thus  applied  in  English.  In  Cato's  letter  to  Cicero» 
about  his  intended  triumph,  we  find  it  thrice, 
"  Young  Cesar  jftowed  from  the  source  of  my 
counsels."    "  Vfhatjftows  from  the  result.*' 

JOHNSON. 

False  metaphor ! 

TOOKE. 

'*  If  ever  they  got  the  better/*  "  To  give  the 
exclusion"     "  Coming^rwarrf wards" 

JOHNSON. 

Redundant  and  very  inelegant ! 

TOOKE. 

"  The  high  office  which  you  fill,  and  the  emi- 
nent distinction  that  you  bear/' 

JOHNSON. 

Much  better  without  both  which  and  that. 

TOOKE. 

He  uses  the  superlative^e^^f. 

JOHNSON. 

Properly,  the  vvord  Jree  has  no  comparative  nor  - 

VOL.  IT.  o 
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superlative :  for  all  monosyllables  are  made  dissyl- 
lables by  them,  which  could  not  be  in  fieer  and 
fretsU  Many  of  his  political  and  religious,  and 
some  of  his  moral  and  historical  ndflexiona  do  not 
please  me.  A  scholar,  as  he  was,  should  never  have 
countenanced  the  sentence  of  Valerius  Maximus 
on  Marius.  ''  Arpinum,''he  says,  **  had  the<s(n- 
gular  felicity  to  produce  the  most  f'/dnoiii^  con- 
temner,  as  well  as  the  most  illustrious  improver  of 
the  arts  and  eloquence."  A  singular  kind  of»  feli- 
city, indeed !  If  this  glory  bad  had  its  foU^wets, 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  would  at  t^is  lime 
have  been  a  forest.  He  places  •  strange  and' '(dis- 
cordant ideas  in  close  apposition.  Speakioguof 
Sylla,  he  says,  ''  He  employed  himself  partinci- 
larly  in  reforming  the  disorders  of  the  state^^by 
putting  his  new  laws  in  executioyo,  and  ip  distri- 
buting the  confiscated  lands  qfthe  adverse  party 
among  his  legions :  so  that  the  republic  seemed  to 
be  once  more  seated  on  a  legal  basis^  and  the  laws 
and  judicial  procedings  began  to  florish  in  the 
forum."     (V.  I.  p.  35.) 

TOOKC. 

There  is  also  an  idle  and  silly  thought  in  the 
Preface.  Romulus,  he  tells  you,  seems  to  have 
borrowed  the  plan  of  his  new  state  from  the  old 
government  of  Athens,  as   it  was  instituted  by 
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Theseus.  What  could  Romulus  know  of  Theseus 
or  of  Athens  ?  The  people  were  in  the  same  state 
of  civilization,  had  the  same  wants,  and  satisfied 
them  alike.  Romulus  borrowed  the  houses,  har- 
vests, and  wives,  of  those  near  him :  he  borrowed 
no  more  from  Athens  than  from  Change- Alley. 
The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  known  to  Numa  first 
among  the  Romans. 

JOHNSON. 

Leave  politics  alone  :  let  history  lie  quiet.  What 
I  remariced,  some  time  since,  on  comparatives  and 
superlatives,  makes  me  desirous  that  we  had  a 
collection  of  latin  and  english  comparatives,  the 
iwAw  terminating  in  the  masculine  and  feminine 
by  ior^  the  latter  in  er.  It  would  shew  us  at  a 
glance  to  what  words  the  Roman  writers,  and  our 
own,  thought  it  better  to  prefix  magis  and  nwre^ 
instead  of  the  comparative  by  the  *  termination  ; 
and  we  should  clearly  see,  what  never  occurred  to 
me  until  now,  that  the  more  ancient  and  the  more 
el^ant  chose  the  simpler  mode  preferably.  Mid* 
dleton,  whom  you  have  been  quoting  and  exa* 
mining  so  attentively,  writes  honester^  modes ter : 
Milton  virtuoicsest. 

TOOKE. 

With  all  my  veneration  for  this  extraordinary 
and  exemplary    man,   I   would  never    use  that 

o  2 
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word ;  and  with  all  the  preference  I  give,  whenever 
it  can  be  given,  to  the  comparative  formed  by  the 
final  syllable,  I  never  would  admitt  it,  nor  the 
superlative,  in  words  ending  with  ous :  such  as  vir-- 
tuotcSf  piouSj  religious. 

JOHNSON. 

Nor  I  truly :  but  perhaps  our  contemporaries 
are  somewhat  too  abstemious,  in  words  to  which  it 
might  be  more  gracefully  adapted. 

TOOKE. 

Middleton  is  once  or  twice  vulgar:  he  writes 
*^Jbrgood  and  ally"  p.  286.  This  is  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  your  friend  Edmund  Burke,  who 
uses  the  word  anothergttess  ;  in  which  expression 
are  both  vulgarity  and  ignorance :  the  real  term 
is  another-guise  ;  there  is  nothing  of  guessing.    . 

JOHNSON. 

Edmund  Burke,  sir,  is  so  violent  a  reformer 
that  I  am  confident  he  will  die  a  tory.  I  am  sur« 
prised  that  any  thing  he  does  or  says  should  en- 
counter your  disapprobation.  He,  sir,  and  Junius 
should  have  been  your  favorites,  if  indeed  they 
are  not  one  and  the  same :  for  Edmund  writes 
better  when  he  writes  for  another,  and  any  cha- 
racter suits  him  rather  than  his  own.  Shenstoue, 
when  he  forgot  his  Strephons  and  Corydons,  and 
followed  Spenser,  became  a  poet.     Your  old  an- 
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tagonist  Junius  (what  makes  you  smile,  sir  ?)  wears 
an  elc^nt  sword-knot,  and  swaggers  bravely.  What 
think  you  ? 

Of  Junius  I  would  rather  say  little,  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  His  words  are  always  elegant, 
his  sentences  always  sonorous,  his  attacks  always 
vigorous,  and  rarely  (altho  I  may  be  a  suflPerer  by 
asserting  it)  misplaced.  Still  however  those  only 
can  be  called  great  writers,  who  bring  to  bear  on 
their  subject  more  than  a  few  high  faculties  of  the 
mind.  I  require  in  him  whom  I  am  to  acknow- 
ledge so,  aecuracy  of  perception,  variety  of  mood, 
of  manner,  and  of  cadence,  imagination,  reflexion, 
force,  sweetness,  copiousness,  depth,  perspicuity. 
I  require  in  him  a  princely  negligence  of  little 
things,  and  the  proof  that  altho  he  hath  seized 
much,  he  hath  also  left  much  unappropriated.  Let 
me  see  nothing  too  trim,  nothing  quite  incondite. 
Equal  solicitude  is  not  to  be  exerted  upon  all  ideas 
alike ;  some  are  brought  into  the  fulness  of  light, 
some  are  adumbrated :  so  on  the  beautiful  plant  of 
our  conservatories,  a  part  is  in  fruit,  a  part  in 
blossom;  not  a  branch  is  leafless,  not  a  spray  is 
naked.  Then  come  those  graces  and  allurements, 
for  which  we  have  few  and  homely  names,  but 
which  among  the  ancients  had  many,  and  expres- 
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sive  of  delight  and  of  divmity,  iUecebra^f  vetieres  : 
these,  like  the  figures  that  hold  the  lamps  on  stair- 
cases,  both  invite  us  and  shew  us  the  way  up :  for, 
write  as  wisely  as  we  may,  we  cannot  fix  the  minds 
of  men  upon  our  writings,  unless  we  take  them 
gently  by  the  ear. 

JOHNSON. 

Here  we  meet  and  agi*ee;  but  you  exact  too 
much :  you  include  too  many  great  properties 
within  your  stipulations. 

TOOKE. 

In  Junius  several  of  these  were  uncalled-for ; 
some  that  would  have  been  welcome  were  away ; 
and  in  my  opinion  he  is  hardly  a  great  writer,  in 
whom  any  thing  that  is  great  is  wanting. 

JOHNSON. 

Sometimes  even  Cicero  himself  is  defective  both 
in  ratiocination  and  in  euphony. 

TOOKE. 

It  cannot  be  controverted  that,  even  in  this  most 
eloquent  author,  there  are  sentences  which  might 
be  better,  and  no  little. 

JOHNSON. 

For  instance  in  this  monkish  canticle, 

Bellum  autem  ita  atiscipiatur^ 

Ut  nihil  aliud  nisi  pax  qusraita  videaiur. 
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TOOKE. 

By  writing  suscephwi  sitt  he  would  hare 
avoided  the  censure  he  has  here  incurred  too 
justly. 

JOHNSON. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  self-evident^  and  there- 
for more  unnecessary  to  state,  and  insist  on,  than 
this ;  namely,  that  those  are  worthy  qffriendship^ 
in  whom  there  is  a  reason  why  they  should  be  our 
Jriends/  Digni  autem  sunt  amiciti&,  quibus  in 
ipsis  inest  causa  cur  diligantuf.  De  Amiciti4.  Or 
indeed  much  more  so,  than  that  old  age  comes 
on  by  degrees  ;  which  he  expresses  in  words  re- 
dundant with  the  letter  s.  Sensim  sine  sensu  etas 
senescit.  De  Senectute.  And  I  wish  I  could 
think  it  were  free  from  the  ambition  of  a  bad 
antithesis,  in  the  sensim  sine  sensu. 

He  is  the  only  latin  prose  writer  in  whom  you 
will  find  a  pentameter.  Quid  dominus  navts? 
eripietne  suum?  De  Offic.  1.  iii.  And  I  doubt 
whether  in  any  other  you  can  shew  me  the  tenses 
of  possum  repeated  seven  times  in  about  fourteen 
lines  *,  with  several  of  the  same  both  before  and 
after. 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  let  us  try  to  think  as  rightly  as  Cicero, 

*  De  Officiis,  1.  ii,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  paragraph, 
''  Adde  ductas  aquarum^  &c/' 
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audr^o  express  our  thoughts  as  clearly;  we  may 
then  as  easily  pardon  those  who  discover  a  few 
flight  faults  in  our  writings,  as  he  would  pardon 
us,  were  he  living,  for  pointing  them  out  in  his. 
The  two  most  perfect  writers  (I  speak  of  style)  are 
Demosthenes  and  Pascal;  but  all  their  writings 
put  together  are  not  worth  a  third  part  of  what 
remains  to  us  of  Cicero ;  nor  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  world  will  produce  another  (for  the  causes 
of  .true  eloquence  are  extinct)  who  shall  write  at 
the  same  time  so  correctly,  so  clearly,  so  delight- 
fully, so  wisely. 

JOHNSON. 

Let  him  give  way,  sir,  let  him  give  way,  for 
your  rump'parliament  and  regicide.  The  causes 
of  true  eloquence  are  extinct !  I  understand  you, 
sir  :  rump  and  regicide  for  ever ! 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would 
agitate  so  idle  a  question,  as,  whether  it  is  the 
part  of  a  contemptible  man,  much  less  whether  it 
is  that  of  a  criminal  one,  to  scofiP  at  superstitions 
forbidden  by  the  religion  of  our  country,  or  to 
punish  with  death  and  ignominy,  a  torturer,  a 
murderer,  a  tyrant,  a  violator  of  all  his  oaths,  and 
a  subverter  of  all  his  laws  ! 

JOHNSON. 

That  sentence,  sir,  is  too  graceful  for  mouths 
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like  yours.     Bum,  sink,  and  destroy  are  words  of 
better  report  from  the  hustings. 

TOOKE. 

I  presume  you  mean,  doctor,  when  they  are 
directed  by  pious  men,  against  men  of  the  same 
language  and  lineage:  for  words,  like  cyphers, 
have  their  value  from  their  place.  I  am  son*y  that 
you  seem  offended. 

JOHNSON. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  impudent  never  to  be 
angry. 

TOOKE. 

Impudence,  I  find,  is  now  for  the  first  time  in* 
stalled  among  the  christian  virtues. 

JOHNSON. 

No,  sir :  impudence  is  to  virtue  what  cynicism 
is  to  stoicism :  nothing  is  harder  or  cruder ;  no- 
thing seems  less  so. 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  let  me  present  to  you  this  cup  of  tea. 

JOHNSON. 

Why!  the  man  wears  upon  his  mind  an  odd 
party-coloured  jacket  j  half  courtier,  half  rebel . 
I  do  not  think  I  have  flattered  him  very  much ; 
yet  he  bowed  as  if  he  was  suing  me  to  dance  with 
him. 
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TOOKE. 

•  Once  I  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  in  Pascal 
could  be  corrected  or  improTed :  this  opinion  I 
have  seen  reason  to  change,  still  considering  him 
much  more  exact  and  elaborate  than  the  best  en- 
glish  writers.  In  the  second  sentence  of  the  Pr(h 
vincial  Letters^  he  says,  "  Tant  d'assembl6es  d'une 
compagnie  aussi  c^l^bre  qu'est  la  Faculty  de  Th6o- 
logie  k  Paris,  et  oi^  il  s'est  passe  tant  de  choses  si 
extraordinaires  et  si  hors  d^exemple,  eil  font  con- 
9evoir  une  si  haute  id6e  qu'on  ne  peut  croire  qu'il 
n'y  en  ait  un  sujet  bien  extraordinaire.  Cbpen- 
dant  vous  serez  bien  surpris,  quand  vousr  apprendrez 
par  ce  recit  k  quoi  se  termine  un  $i  grand' ^dat.*^ 

JOHNSON. 

These  repetitions  indeed  appear  inelegant. 

TOOKE. 

In  the  first  sentence,  a  few  lines  above,  he  used 
bien  ahus6y  and  afterwards  bien  important.  I  shall 
make  no  observation  on  the  disagreeable  recurrence 
of  sound  in  surpris  and  recit.  Similar  sounds  have 
spmetimes  a  good  effect ;  but  it  must  be  an  exqui- 
site ear  that  distinguishes  the  proper  time.  Per- 
mitt  me  to  continue  the  period. 

**  Et  c*e8t  ce  que  je  vous  dirai  en  pen  de  mots, 
apr^s  m'en  ^tre  parfaitement  instruit.' 
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J0MM80N. 

Here  I  can  detect  no  fault. 

TOOKB. 

It  lies  in  the  reaaoning.     Pascal  says  plainly, 
^  You  will  be  very  much  surprised,  when  you 

learn  by  my  recital  how  such  a  bustle  terminates ; 

and  I  will  tell  you  it  in  few  wordsi  when  I  am 

perfectly  informed  of  it/' 

JOHNSON. 

I  have  not  yet  detected  the  error. 

TOOKE* 

How  can  Pascal  say  positively,  that  his  corre- 
qK>ndent  will  be  ^ery  much  svrprised^  at  the  result 
of  a  thing  which  he  is  about  to  relate,  when  he 
himself  does  not  well  know  what  that  result  will 
be  ?  That  he  does  not,  is  evident ;  because  he  says 
he  will  tell  him  after  he  has  discovered  the  matter 
of  fact.     He  makes  another  promise  too,  rather  ,.  .  ^  . 

hazaidous :  he  promises  that  he  will  tell  it  in  few '  / 
words.    Now,  hot  seeing  the  extent  of  the  informa-  <,  , , ,  ^  . 
tion  he  may  receive  on  it,  few  words  perhaps  might^ "  ', 

not  suffice.  > 

JOHNSON.  ; 

I  doubt  whether  the  last  objection  be  not  hyper- 
criticism. 

TOOKE. 

Better  that  than  hypocritkism  ;  the  vague  and 
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undisciplined  progeny  of  our  Mercuries,  which  run 
furiously  from  the  porter-pot  to  the  teapot,  and 
then  breathe  their  last.  There  can  be  no  hyper* 
criticism  upon  such  excellent  writers  as  P^iscal. 
Few  suspect  any  fault  in  him  ;  hardly  one  critic  in 
a  century  or  two  can  find  any.  Impudence  may 
perch  and  crow  upon  high  places,  and  may  scrateh 
up  and  scatter  its  loose'  and  vague  opinions :  this 
suits  idlers :  but  we  neither  talk  to  the  populace, 
nor  stand  in  the  sun  pointing  out  what  they  heed 
not,  and  what  they  could  never  see. 

If  the  volumes  of  Pascal  were  before  me,  I  might 
lay  my  finger  on  other  small  defects^  some  in 'ex- 
pression, some  in  reasoning  :  and  Isfaotfld  do  it; 
for  you  would  not  suffer  him  to  fall  thereby  in  youk* 
esteem,  nor  even  to  mingle  in  the  crowd  of  high 
literary  names.  He  stands  with  few ;  and  few  will 
ever  join  him. 

JOHNSON. 

Good  scholars  and  elegant  writers  may  sotne^ 
times  lapse.  Gray  is  both  :  yet  he  says,  their  name^ 
their  years^  spelt  by  the  unlettered  Muse,  &;c. 
There  were  nine,  mythologists  tell  us ;  but  they 
have  forgotten  to  inform  us  which  was  the  un- 
lettered one.  We  might  as  well  talk  of  the  power*- 
less  Jupiter,  the  lame  Mercury,  and  the  squinting 
Venus.     In  another  poem  the  court  wa^  sat,  is  not 
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english ;  nor  is  the  note,  in  the  ode  to  music,  on 
Mary  de  Valence,  "  of  whom  tradition  says  that 
her  husband:*'  tradition  does  not  speak  here  of  her f 
but  of  the  husband* 

TOOKE. 

Gray  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  no  mean  poet* 
I  wish  he  had  not  written 

Ah  happy  bilk  !  ah  pleasing  shades ! 
Ah  fields  beloved  in  vain  ! 

JOHNSON. 

Why  so  ?  the  verses  are  tender. 

TOOKE. 

In  the  next  breath  he  tells  us  plainly  that  they 
were  not  beloved  in  vain  ;  quite  the  contrary ;  that 
they  soothed  his  weary  soul,  and  breathed  a  second 
spring.     What  could  he  have  more  from  them  ? 

JOHNSON. 

Kent,  sir,  rent.  I  have  graver  things  to  adduce 
against  him.  He  has  dared  to  talk  about  the  star 
of  Brunswick. 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  I  entreat  you,  as  a  lover  of  loyalty,  16 
let  every  man  be  loyal  in  his  own  way.  Obedience 
to  the  existing  laws  is  a  virtue :  respect  and  re- 
verence of  misfortune  is  another.  Only  cast  out  from 
the  pale  of  loyalty  those  who  espouse  the  interests 
of  a  part  rather  than  of  the  whole.     Whenever  I 
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see  a  person,  all  whose  connexions  are  plebeian, 
arrive  and  strain  for  aristocracy,  I  know  what  the 
fellow  would  have :  he  would  sacri^ce  the  interests 
of  his  friends  and  class  for  his  own  profit.  Gene- 
rosity may  induce  the  high-born  man  to  drop  be- 
hind his  family,  and  to  concern  himself  in  meUo- 
rating  the  condition  of  those  below  hira.  Officious* 
ness  and  baseness  are  the  grounds  on  which  the 
plebeian  moves,  who  wrangles  and  fights  for  those 
who  are  more  powerful  than  enough  without  Jiim. 
This  is  the  counterfeit  loyalty,  on  which  I  would 
gladly. see  descend  your  reprobating  stamp* and 
hammer.  ... 

JOHNSON.  ,     ., 

;  To  return  to  philology :  even  Cicero  hifqfelf, 
as  we  have  seen,  speaks  incorrectly. 

TOOKE. 

Sometimes.  Yet  my  veneration  for  his  genius 
and  his  eloquei^ce  is  undiminished  by  his  inatten- 
tion and  negligence,  rarely  as  they  occurr  and  on 
unimportant  matters. .  I  never  can  think  that  the 
word  mfinitior  is  founded  on  reason.  What  is 
infinite  cannot  be  more  infinite.  I  do  not  object 
so  strongly  to  per/ectissimus :  this  is  only  a  mpde 
of  praising  what  is  perfect,  which,  like  infi^ty, 
cannot  be  extended  or  increased.  There  are  words 
however,  which  neither  in  their  sense  nor  their 
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formation  seem  capable  of  a  comparative  or  super- 
lativt.  We  cannot  say  more  or  most  peerless; 
more  or  most  penni^^5.  We  often  find  indeed  a 
most  careless  servant,  a  most  thoughtless  boy: 
but  the  expression  is  at  least  inelegant  and  un- 
happy :  I  should  even  say  vicious,  if  celebrated 
writers  did  not  check  and  controU  me  by  their 
authority. 

JOHNSON. 

'  Sir,  this  is  quibbling. 

TOOKE. 

'  If  correctness  be  the  best  part  of  eloquence,  and 
as  ninety-nine  to  a  hundred  in  it,  which  I  think  it 
is,  then  this  is  no  quibble.  When  our  servants  or 
tradesmen  speak  to  us,  it  is  qXiite  enough  that  we 
understand  them  ;  but  in  a  great  writer  we  require 
exactness  and  propriety.  Unless  we  have  them 
from  him,  we  are  dissatisfied  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  man  who  refuses  to  pay  us  a  debt  should 
oflfer  us  a  present.  I  am  ready  for  eloquence  when 
1  find  correctness.  You  complain^  and  very  justly, 
of  that  affected  and  pedantic  expression  of  Milton, 
where  he  says  that  Adam  was  the  niost  comely  of 
men  ever  bom  since,  and  Eve  the  fairest  of  her 
daughters. 

JOHNSON. 

Ay,  certainly. 
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TOOKE. 

Yet  you  ui;iderstaDd  what  he  nii^i|»   .On  r^- 
ing  the  versus  the  (Aherday,  I  recollected  j^papalliJr. 
paqsfige  ia.  Tacitus  on  VespaHim:  $olus..-oiafuui|ti 
anfe  se  piiudpum  in  melius  mutatus ;  sw4^iWjf4li^ 
that  I  had  seen  it  quoted  by  La  Ro^hefwicaiild,  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  enquice  in  whiri;  in%gBear«hia 
translated  it:  for  he  leaves  none  withottti|i  IipmIp^ 
version.     His  words  are,  ^^  II  /u(  le^.  seul 
per^urs,  ses  pQed^cesseu^r^iu.0hang<»a  (|p 
Here. we, see  how  the  two. na^  .acute  giit^itbghi 
ever  existed,  (ior  «u;h  they  ^i^i^y  imy€d%t^ 
anatomy  of  die  hwuii  huart),  B^|itqil4WBp%#<Jthilil> 
observingi  it,  the  most  prepostefpiH; 
language  and ^lain  jseosor     /         -i-^  ^^.^ 


Tjhefft  aret  fafdts  eo<3atAitJi#d*:hyj^yflflMjt^^         > 
mere  purpose  oir  defendin^tbaw.  u  .- .Ui  :^%it    --i 

Peeple  far  removed  fr^m  f^dfelxy  4tD^  Iwr^. 
sions  which  excite  iouv^woa^D  qfpre  jtivngiy^^l:ic 
^/     ',    They  say  commonly  A  ifeac{^Mfc*^v}vn?tw%<i^]^^ 
r'    '  ,..v  s :[  horses  reaoh  the  goal  at  once  |  a  dsad  iibuiJiJifamii  v. 
A^'-fK*  or , sueh  Bthingy  speaking  of  a -is^^^pteBtitljidte** 

'  most  alive  and  active,  vv'*'*.  t^*  "^  r;  /.-♦  ^Mnn^*J9J|fv^"''^ 
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A  pnMif  cf  tiieir  extensiTe  use.  No  expression 
a  valgarum;  whieh  has  not  a  broad 
The  language  of  the  Tulgarka^  ib* 
m  iiiiysics ;  in  known,  comprehended,  and 
operatire  tlmigs  t  the  language  of  those  who  stand 
above  Ike  Tulgar,  is  less  pure,  as  flowing  froin  what 
thqr  do  Mt  in  general  comprehend :  hence  the 
ef  brolEen  and  ill  assorted  metaphors 
find  in  the  conversation  of  almost  ail« 
in  the  interttediate  space  between  the 
the  hiwest.  I  will  go  further,  atid 
te  assert  that  you  will  find  most  of  the  ex- 
1ft  ikStf  use  among  oursdres  to  be  ambi- 
tague.  Your  servant  would  say,  a 
iM  me  M.  The  most  learned  and  el^ant 
of  ^i^ar  wqnaintaiirti  would  probably  say,  on  the 
same  occaBOP>  a  certain  persofi  infbrmed  me. 
Here  the  person  is  not  a  certain  but  an  uncertain 
one»  aad  the  thing  told  may  have  nothing  in  it 
of  infirmaSon*  A  fanner  would  say  a  deal  of 
mmey  fim  a  gaVom^.  A  minister  of  state, 
a  tmuideraNe  $um^  speaking  of  the  same.  Re- 
flesion  shews  us  clearly  that,  dtho  the  sum  may 
have  been  the  double  of  the  value,  it  could  not  be 
an  object  of  coMideraAen^  which  word,  however 
^used,  is  equivalent  to  contemplation.  Certain 
VOL.  ri.  p 
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then  is  uncertain^  and  ponsideral^ie ,  is  hico^sider- 
able.  These  wprds,  you  capnoti.jraU.  to  .JiayejOb- 
served,  are  tha  signs  and.figpres»  ^[l^^^y  vf  e  4^- 
note  the  very  two  4;hing8  which,  in  pne  foipi  or 
pther^  ar^  the  most  wflu^Dtr^l  foxA.  ppfjr)»tiYe  .pn 
the  human  .mind^  n^ignHujd^  andj^n^tlv    .  ,,  ; ,. 

..We  will  retujiv  nt^niejflf^r^.tfm^jlii^^fi  ipfi- 
tiip^ysical  oflaagijage,  ,,;PjjiX,.teU,jn%  iiflff,./ji^ife 
jou  have  alyjrays.  a.  v»xi  ,in  ,^f]ft^,ft(^«i,y,ftjgpf»r. 
wj^at  .^e  fools  <Si|n,ii)gw  j^y^^ff  <^^.^.l*^ 
their  dead  hand.  , ...  ; .  ^;  j,^  ^^  ^^, 

i         ,   /f.A  -  -^dd  also  dead  level.    Dead  ii,fii^s^4fMfom' 
''    1  w*-/ •  V •''' ''  P^*^*^^ !  in  t^*t  sense th^  same  as  </<?e</.    2)ee<f  is 

/     »  a  certain  and  exact  one*  -  .  j.  r       m 

Z)^e^  hqwover  is  no  adjecti ve«  .   .  ^ 

/  TOOKE. 

.  \^ ,  4^.  -  -    jx^r  ig  ,2^^  nor  is  life :  yet  ,we  say  a  neZ-iofiome 

and  a  ^iy^-interest.  I  have  sometiines.  thought  that 
7te/l  might  be  neat :  we  know  the  two  words  are  the 
same  as  adjectives.  ^I  ani  however  more  inclined 
ty  believe  that  it  mQan$  purs^.  in  tl^j;^  inston^On  a 
thing  of  the  same  texture^  and  my  reii^on  Is,  th^t 
we  say  ordinarily^i  "  he  ficttedfio  mpch."     J^  our 
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language  there  are  other  parts  of  speech  used  some- 
what prDmiscuoiisIy.  Some  verbs  with  us  are 
french  nouns  and  particles  united.  What  think 
you  of  engross  f  ..en  gros.  It  means  in  one  sense, 
ite  probably  you  have  remarked  in  your  Dictionary, 
what  is  written  in  thick  characters  by  lawyers ;  in 
another,  that  appropriation  to  themselves  of  what 
i^  not  theirs  by  rijght ;  attributing  to  the  means 
(the  engrossing,  of  writing  in  thick  letters)  what 
is  done  by  the  employer  of  those  means,  the  lawyer. 
'Colloquially,  and  sometimes  in  graver  business, 
we  say  oil  a/f  sides. 

.^^lWi^^rfJ)tT^     '   ■ 

How  miany  sides  have  we  ?  I  should  have  be- 
lieved that  we  had  two  only,  if  a  certain  compound 
did  not  twitch  me  by  the  skirt  and  lay  claim  to  a 


JOHNSON. 

' 'iSir,  a  man  has  but  two  sides,  from  which  that 
expression  could  have  been  deduced ;  for  outside 

« 

and  inside  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  how- 
ever shew  us  that  side  in  their  case  signifies /lorl; 
audit  has  this  signification  when  we  say  on  aU  sides. 
Side,  in  this  sense,  is  the  same  as  the  latin  situs, 
the  Ita&m  sifo.    Usum  loquendi  populo  concessi. 

p2 
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•    '  '     TOOKE.' 

Sdflntiam  mihi  resenravi.  (Cicero.)  We  bave 
only  two  halves;  yet  we  toy  on  my  be/Hiffl  on  youf 
bekalfy  and  on  his  beha^^  when  the  altfne  matter  is 
ia  litigation  among  three  persons.  Ohaucer  stty^ 
a*  this  ha^  Gotf/on  tUis  side  oT  Qodtmdjm^^ 
haives,  four  sides,  as  his  interpreter  efcpresses^' 

We,  who  are  notvulgariSay^^l^r-m^W,#it^'> 
im-law;  ko*  wherin  wii  appew  to  vie  in  folly  wilb^ 
the>Frendi  and  ItaHan^/ mid  oven  tooflo^e^thettti 
An  Italian  calls  cogmto^A^t  mt  tsAhbrgAenifi^ 
laWf  neither  of  which  48  trie;'    He  is  not  cognate 
ttt  tnsy  nor  is  he  a  brQtfaer  by  the  hp^sr '  •  Hid  UfAu* 
Jrere  of  the  iFraaohman  is^  hidtcmus  t  hmmwp^ 
vomchiU<>wr  grsenSeanf  one  doyloldin  .A<£nh6Bo 
maamuet  speak  more  ]iidimkaisIj;<atiUrd^l^  acoUd. 
speak,jsf4.hon»»>d»De  0iadp;o£Bi0^:|Uig  bi^  iniii^;^ 
as  Voltaire  in  Zadig ;  ^f  Des^iimysPas^imtcA'sistkm 
deniers  de  fin.**    From  the  samepfVertyran^piilc^ 
version  of  language  he  attributes  sense  to  dust  or ' 
clQud«;  ^'  Nuages  agit^ea  en^  SM«  iCOOtraitlM,'' 
meaaiiig  direcHom  We  say  eoat^utormh&m  th^re^ti 
only  one  helper.  Originate,  a,  deponent  Veifbi'lS  no^ 
become  active.  People  of  fashion  say,  Hi?  ortgmaieaL 
the  measure  :  scholars  will  always  say  The  m^asurfi^ 
originated  Jrom  him.    These  is  another;  word 
which  we  use  Improperly :  we  say,  *•  Such'  a  per- 
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son  was  executed  for  robbery  :**  now  the  person 
i^ifmseclitedy^  sentence  cjtffctaed..  One  would 
iflMgine  thiil>  txemHoner  skould  designate  th0 
judges: ]mt mho  executes  the  laws;  not  him  wht) 
exeeute^  ooly  on^  -dfeisioii  of  them:  but  in  ouf 
jurisprudence  we  bare  therhangman  so  perpetually 
befov^^io^ithat^tkerreKpression  is  aecountable  and 
remenaUoc  ^xesuHm  tiien  stands  with  us  for 
juri4htti  deaths  and?  not  for  the  completion  of  any 
Qthemsebtonoe^t  We  employ  it  sgsdn  on  the  seizure 
o^geods^  ^iindef  •  warfant^  .  .  j 

^WJthilS  the  iast  y^ar  or.  two,  I  have  heard  the 
eiqiDmdMtl^^aiaiaB  of  talent/^  instead  i>f ''  a  man 
of^tefeiHb  /'  and)  I  Msh  in&nned  by  my  friend Sk 
Joshua  die|pbldB,/tarfao^i|uiddy  disoema  an  inele^ 
gaoDocB  tod  ^japoob^dtkapproves  an  innovadon,  that 
sxr«rft*^Bgic\^m&s  n  painter^  and  art  paint* 

'1^9lMlJllaainM»#CJdlib8M,  the  estaUMment  of  iTn  bcm- 
#11 /m  fmlh^'^^  Bi^^aad  has  mtidi  infected  our  langaage. 
Vff'^f^^  fifid  Ave  m^apbors  in  a  chapter^  fonr  of  them  are  upon 
trust  fcom  the  oil-and-oolonr«man.  When  people  attend  to 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence  as  mnch  as  to  the  sound  of  it>  what 
dMeflhcKty  mnstlh^y  discover  iii  the  fbllowing ! 

'  <<  The  «uui  «lone  in  full  splendour,  and,  while  it  softened 
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tooke; 

Ignorant  people,  I  myadf  hare  remarked,  are 
beginning  to  speak  ao :  the  fiuhion  cannot  con- 
tinue.  We  might  as  well  call  a  doctor  of  physic  a 
doctor  of  rhubarb,  and  a  doctor  of  laws  a  doctor  of 
snbposnas.  And  yet  we  smile  at  the  expresnons  of 
the  vulgar.  You  would  think  me  vulgar,  if  I  called 
a  man  a  desperate  fool^or  a  house  a  desperate  big 
house. 

jobhsok;    '  '^    ^ 

Ay,  indeed  I  should,  The  deqpoiU^'  bi^  hduse 
and  the  desperate  fopl  be  upon  thy  head ! 

TOOKE*  •    '"^  ^ 

One  at  a  time.  Doctor.  We  have  tti^y  'wMds 
implying  intensity  now  g<we  or  goio^'Qlft  Mnise 

the  ragged  aspect  of  the  somHmdiBg  moanUins*  threwaglow 
of  traaapareocj  oyer  the  miyottic  soiiip^'*  . ". '  ^>  / 

Cojc^i  MommndMure. 
The  slang  of  the  painter  conies  crndely  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tourist  How  ridicolons  is  the  application  here !  Glow 
and  transparency  are.  pretty  words ;  bat  a  glow  of  transpa- 
rency !  what  is  that  ?  or  how  is  It  to  be  thrown  ooer  majestic 
ruins  ?  Are  the  majestic  ruins  made  transparent  ?  And  yet 
this  is  the  writer  who  is  to  discriminate  the  scenery  of  one 
country  from  the  scenery  of  another  *,  whose  precision  of  laor 
guage  is  to  instruct  us  on  the  state  of  manners^  of  learnings  of 
civilization^  and  of  policy. 
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among  the  middliiq}  clatiesy  and  lapsed  entirely 

firom  the  highest*  Such  as  mghty  (for  «;e/y)  which 

exactly  cenresponds  wbdi  the  latin  valdej  and  iit' 

'Sper^^e,  in  tba  aame  aeil8e»  tot  which  they  hod  a 

*Telativtt'  in  iasanuSf  'Hsod  4yy  Qiceroi^  before  ibe 

•senate,  iatdesigAatjng  the  terraces  of  Clodius,  vy hich 

bki  cals  iu$an0S  snbstructioiies.    7?he  vulgar  new 

mle.mwUitlyi aa  Cicero  uses, hmnortal^p  an  ex- 

.  pression  of  intensity  and  vehemence.     '*  Te  a 

Csesare  quotidie  plus  dtljgi  mmortaliter  gaudlb/' 

There  is  hardly  any  .writer  who  does  not  8acti«> 
•  fififtwe^Wloe/  ft*  4i«i:ce,  >f l>eo|  ,hfl  {ht»s  ^  ocfliaion. 

Lncretitts  in  the  description  of  the  plagae." 

v».i>J^  l  ^»  Jill i  /^;u^  *!'  .   I"      t^OOUU        •  '     )       ;.,!».»•■  jt. ' 

Addison,' in  tliiy'^A^  itmie^ntenee,'' ii^Me^ 
reBieiJfb^'PYor  i£^  singular  weakness,  says  also  that 
^*  u  i;|ie  reader  would  see  with  wh^t  success^  he 
i^ay^ndjtat  laigeia  Scaliger/'  » 

•'  'He  might  so; 

> 

TOOKE. 

'  I    .  ...» 

Could  he  not  find  it  equally  at  large  in  Lucre- 
tius and  Virgil ;  or  is  Scaliger  nearer  at  hand,  pre- 
senting a  more  authentic  document  than  the  ori- 
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giual  ?  ASillson,  ig  not  tftAy  Sn  IncMsiderate  and 
superficiifil  critic,  but  is  often  vu%ar^dnd  mean, 
wherefbe-hai  no^  e^^euse  for  it  do  theisxeitibii^of 
former  be  iS  sometittieff  ttilgntnMaMioaio  /iHe^-Js 
botb  in  that  verse  by  ^bich  be  hm  uxprewcd i  how  t 
mucb  more  useful  tbe  senate,  was  in  Tbessaly  tban 
it  ever  had  been  at  ilcmie«  .  ,    r. 

->      .  --.1*1'     .■     .'.'Mi    IjAjT. 

JOHNSON. 

i  remember  iioiie  suctt*.  '    V  ^' ''  »''^  ^  -^^^^^ 

'    ''      ''    '   tliecor^ii^bfliilfhWrtitillt^'J)  ?/jlii*iJ  »p 
Manure  the  fields  of  Tbessaly.  o  r li u 

Tbe  grammatical  ftlut«^'#6uld  not  have  been 
ci6mtKi{tiied,  if  the  wbhi^^rjM'MAd^^encWattta/as 
iisMotifdffe;  witfe'tffinrtle.f       <^tov/  ,,0  hobnuol 

In  his  Poem  to  the  King  he  hath  several  tMMA 
used  the  word  corps  in  4be  ^plural.  On  the  con- 
trary he  lias  add^  ^  to^fbo  wdni  sarajdmL  <jWhe 
Kat!hos' was  never  M  v^  ilkistsated  b^  Sml^va$iit^ 
Mright  have  been  if  he  hftdtaUen  hib^as^ttnp^^pfjf^ 
ftom  Addison  alone.    What  thinly  yQU<o£/t)mf  u>  > 

Thus  ^tna,  when  in  fierce  eruption  br6tce,y     ^      '^  ^ 
Filk  heaven  with  ashes  •  •  and  the  earth' Witii  sm^;''« 

j^  Look.AOW  at  his  Saint  Cecilia.  The  unbecUity 
of  the  {first  line  we  will  pass  over.  In  the  second, 
where.. is,  the  difference  between  the  voice  and  the 
accents  ? 
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Fcoip  evei^  voice  the  tuneful  accents  ^y. 

*  ■ 

'•  Whab  does  tiie  word  it  relate  U^  in  thqin^?, 
certatlly  noitto  Mr  accents^  probably  not  to  voiix^i 
fw  die  M0iny -stands  in  thei  way. 

In  soaring  treUes  ndw  h  rises  higb, 

And  now  it  sinks  and  dwells  upon'  the  base. 

Doctor,  I  am  a  dealer  in  words,  a  ward^nci^; 
excuse  me  then  if  I  pr^^pu/^e  to  you,  in  the  spirit 
of  trades  an4)ml^9g]i>.'tbf(ip)portajaqe  I  attach  to 
mine«  r    -      i  ^ 

'^fiJU^^Mvhear.whi^tjj^^  h^ve.to  s^  .  Y^isdQii}  is 
founded  on  words;  on  tbe.  figbjt  appj[lCfj^9^,^o|^ 

Amu   lutJV^V    Jj  Ul    ui     .;.>A  .^        .      V    ,1  :   ,11 

i\y}  Jfit  nO      1  .i,  j.profliaj*    .  ,  ,  ..,  .j,i     .,^, 

»f^e  4mb\^twtt  kiM^!Vse[:^im:i^di^ 
ibii'4i^mL^  U  ippeittito  m^F^hat  t^Hnse  wbp  s^i^iji 
^I^tulebi'^by  whibh  iL  ^ff$9&.mm^  prec;i^p^  md 
co^reodito,  Bijay^iifa6w;it'  kere.  .  I  wou^d  sajr  t^fi^ 
a  tower :  on  the  same  principle  I  would  say  on  a 
ffunr;^!^  ^pK^re  i^Quld^  indeed  be  no  harm  in  spying 
on  a  tower;  t^t  there  would  be  a,n  impropriety  in 
saying  upon  a  marsh :  for  wp,  whether  we  are  -  at- 
tentive or  inattentive,  whether  we  have  been  a    < 

»nT  Oft',    ♦jv  '  •       '  ,    '    :  ,     . 

thousand  tunes  wrong  or  never,  tneans  somewhat 
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• 

thijghy^aamewhs^' to  which  we  aacend.  I  should 
Ispsdc  eorreollf  iF  I  stiid  ^*  Doctor  Johnston  Jiew 
iftiponmBj^  h%eatteedyi  if  I  said  "  he^U  upon  me;'' 
>(CfeMtoin.as  a  raie  fiir^ievery  thikigbatcoBlrni^eiioft. 
» We  have  hardly  three  wrilere  of  authority  •  ^ '    '- 

JOHNSON. 

How !  sir  \  only  three !  People  of  your  cast  Jn 
'politics  are  fond  of  vilifjriiig  ouiC  coantry.  '  Is  this 
'yontr^wh^bq^P  ^*'^'     '     ^'-  '    '  ^-  -"'*   '^''- 

h\\\  .  '  r/"  ■    .i      ..•  b  it)OK£«    •  '    "  '  ^*'  *'-'-  ^'-'^i^ 
^(KJV0higsUtp  4t  isiMle^  t'  IfoC  Hot  vbiiie.^  ^(^tMidfer 

Jnie  «s>holdiii^  o«t  acak»  of  meal  a^d!h(iti^aBS^ 

.  pinse^  lyev,  ^hen  I  bring  td  youi^  «ee(illMftiUty  Att 
the  Romans  hasre^bm  one;  •  'Vov'hm^^f  gfeaV^ls 
the  genias  of  SalluiNriiis^  Unid  Livius  and  Tacitus, 
faults  have  been  dMected '  itit  <ih6ipi^y}e^'^)Mhose 
who  could  judge  better  tff  i&  than  we  can.  Almost 
every  elegant  Terse,  almost  ^v^i^ 'hktniOhJMi  ken- 
tenep  in  poetry  and  elo^iienooaAebfg'tfa^lioitiUll^ 

^as  composed  within  one'half-<^dMury.  *  Thb  cdtiiic 
writers  were  iitiitators  of  the  Oreeks  i  notfaiAg^MA- 
tionalis  to  be  found  in  PlautUs  himself.' '  fiVefy 
sentence  bears  the  impresmon  of  rM  attic  mint. 
The  groat  woric  of  Luci^iis  and.  the  greats  of 
Ovid  were  the  first  and  last  deserving  thettimt^  of 
poem&  Judging  by^  the  language,  one  would  ima- 
gine that  sGver{il  centuries  had  intervened  ^between 


i^ 
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tkem ;  yet  the  same  reader  might  remember  the 
day  when  eaeh  wa$  edited.  The  inoct  beautiful 
flowers  grow  in  clusters*  Lucretius,  Caitullusi  and 
CalTus^  the  loss  of  whose  works  is  incomparably  the 
greatest  that  latinity  has  sustained :  then  Virgfl, 
Ovid,  Horace,  and  Cassius  of  Parma,  the  next  great 
loss  • » for  desirous  as  every  man  must  be  to  recover 
the  rest  of  Cicero  and  Livius,  yet  he  perceives  that 
there  is  enough  of  them  before  him  to  Judgei  of 
their  genius  quite  correctly :  the  remainder  would 
i4ffi^l|im.4»ly  the  same  pleasure  as  what  he  ^s-. 
.  jfcuBSQB  /^id  .^njjoys.  In  these  poets  the  souxoes  ofiit 
am  Wfe  off  Altogether :  they  can  afford  us  m»  deliglit, 
,anA  we  090  vender  them  no  justice. 

,ymni[     ;     .  ■    .    JOHNSON. 

'j'.ofA^i^l^  has  exhausted  your  stodu  •>.  1 

• /  .      .  TOOKB.  ..  .    i  il'. 

.  J  had  fo|!gotten  him  again.    Since  however  you 

,hfing  him  back  to  me,  I  will  endeavour  to  pnve 

%\^  he  has  exhausted  neither  my  justice  nor  my 

patience.     He  is  fond  of  the  word  Ai/i/,  which,  as 

a  substantive,  no  poet  has  used,  or  ever  will  use. 

Music  can  noble  hints  impart 

•  What  is  merely  a  hint,  can  hardly  be  noble. 

The  Almighty  listens  to  a  tuneful  t<Migue, 
And'^eems  well  pleased  and  courted  with  a  song. 

If  these  lines  had  bcpn  translated  from  Voltairo, 
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you  would  ]^«,,ciiiq4iiw(  ngniMt  his  impiety  p  , 
I  know  Bob  jam  opinion  6f  Ohtucer* 

JOHNSON. 

I  do  not  read  what  I  should  read  with  diffi- 
culty, 

tooi(£.  ' 

Addison  says  of  Wm,  '''''' 

In  vain  he  jests  in  hts  unpolished  strain^ 
And  tries  to  prnke  his  readers  lauffh  in  vain. . 

.The  verses  ^re  a  tautology  and  the  remar)^  an 
i)^trpth«  In  his  observations  on  Cowley  theiieJs 
a^bold.coinceit,.  whi^h  !  think  must  have  been  sup- 
plied by  a  better  poet.  m      '  • 

He  more  had  pleased  us  had  he  pleased  us  less. 

This,  if  i^  is  nonsense^  is  more  like  the  nonsense 
of  Dryden  than  of  Addison>  and  is  such  as  con- 
veys an. idea.  •  Here  comes  hint  again. 

,r '  What  ntuse  htd  thine  can  equal  Mnts  inspire. 

To  make  it  ei^Iish,  we  must  read  some  other 
word  than  buL 

^d  pjbiys  in  more  unbouhded  versoi  S^c. 

Unbounded  has  in  itself  the  force  of  a  superla- 
tive,  and  cannot  admitt  the  comparative  more. 

Qa  M}it0n\htt  expresses  your  sentiments,  but 
not  as  you  would  have  expressed  them. 
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O  haa  the  poet  ne'er  pre&tied'  hii>|)teti     '  "   '    "  V 
ToTarnbho^ertheigttiltof  liufblitB)9i9i^ii  ^'<aiii  1 
His  other  works  migif  haye  .deserved  applause .  • 
But  now  the  language  qanH  support  th^  cause.  . 

JOHNSON.  ^^^;,,.^ 

I  confess  that  here  h^  ha^  reversed  the  matter, 
and  that  his  own  cause  caim^i  .support  hJ9i  ^n- 
guage. 


TOOKE. 


I  r 


What  has  the  cause  to  do  with  the  other  works  ? 
IFMn«i»^^*a  tbpuKidatt,  il  thai'  a  ifeason  wty, 
tfrhilfe' hi^  *tfd  \iiigels 'ta-b  in  lifell,  liis^good  bAe** 
sHMSW'^fe  itf ^r^ttdry?'  He 'aftight forsooth M^ 
succeded  in  scenes  of  grandeufj'f  if' lid'Vferii?^fHktB 

wri(l«p  Ji}jc4e%Qfti  oCi  th?  ..i^ommo»(«e#Itlh  nit  is 
indeed  time  that  Addison  should  **  bri4U€  mJus 
struggling  muse. V  r*  a  /i  i 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  let  us  cair  the  ostler,  and  put  her  into  the 
stable^fic^the  nigkt%*^  Ske  *hai  a  good'*iiiahy^  ble- 
mishes, and  ,winces  more  than  one  would  have 
suspected  from  her  sleek  and  fleshy  appearanc^. 

TOOKE. 

She  giv^sdtti'ife'hi^rcation  too  of  kving'been 

"iiTo  be>igtme  ow^%  metKphor  U  iHtfp^fi^aMeHo 

personificatiMU'^  jjjj'  i    *  ^-  ^i )  Lo/-      y  „-.  j_ 
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I  ktary  iloetor,  what  any  one  may  easily  suppose, 
that  your  acquaintance  is  greatly  sought  among 
the  ladies.  Now,  for  their  benefit,  and  for  the 
gentlemen  too  who  write  novels  and  romances,  I 
Ironid  request  you  to  exert  your  authority  in  re- 
pressing the  term  our  hero.  These  worthy  people 
seem  utterly  unaware  that  the  expression  turns 
thtir  narrative  into  ridicule.  Even  on  light  and 
fuAicrous  subjects,  it  destroys  that  illusion  which 
IJlit^  imAd  creates  to  itself  in  fiction ;  and  I  have 
6^!^  WlsUed  it  away  when  I  have  found  it  in  ^Toni 
dUttbs.  While  we  are  mterested  in  a  story  "we  Wisli 
\6  see'  nothing  of  the  author  or  of  ourseti^e^.  * 

'  '  '        •  JOHNSON. 

'^  I  detest^  let  me  tell  you,  your  difficulties  and 
exceptions,  your  frivolity  and  fastidiousness  •  •  one 

great  vrriter  in  one  language !  three  in  another ! 

•  • 

ptay  how  many  do  you  allow  to  Greece ! 

TOOKE. 

1  would  not  interrupt  you,  doctor ;  thinking  it 
of  all  things  the  most  indecorous.  England  has 
many  great  writers,  Rome  has  many :  but  languages 
do  not  retain  their  purity  in  the  hands  even  of 
these.  Whenever  I  think  of  Greece,  I  think  with 
astonishment  and  awe  i  for  the  language  and  the 
nation  seem  indestructible .  •  Long  before  Homer, 
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and  from  Homer  toJE^Mtetus,  there  must  have 
be^aan uniatemipte^  sories  of  admableauihbn^ 
altho  we  have  lort.tbe  earliest  of  themr  both  befont 
the  poet  and  after.  For  no  language  can  hold  ita 
breath  one  whole  icehtury :  it  becomes,  if  not  ex^ 
ttpct^  Ycry  defective  and  comiptedt  if  no  gprott 
wqtei;  fosters  it  and  gives  it  exercise,  in  that  periods 
Whi^t  a  variety  of  beauty^  what  a  prodigality  aad 
exuhep»]ice  of  it  in  the  Greek !  £v(»i  in  its  lasti  It 
fxists  in,  all  fits  freshness.  Th^.  letter  whiph  thf 
mpl^qr  of  Saint  Chrysostom  addre^s^d  t^  that  j^^ 
t|)pfiast  ip  his  youth,  19  far  more  ^Joquent^  f^r  fMfifi 
po^erf)il,i|»  .thought  and  sentimro^t^  than  ^ny  t)iwg 
in  Xenppjipp  or  Plato,  That  jt  i^  gs^wfte  qwuvp^ 
be  doubted ;  for  it  abounds  in  tenderness,  which 
saints  n^pi^.do,  and  is  eonei9f>  .Hf^ipH  Chiyrjipstom 

IS  not*  J  ,      {;.v  ':no/') 

JOHNSOK. 

Greece  ought  to  be  preserye^  ^  gu/^r^  bj 
the  rulers  of  the  world,  as  a  cabinet  of  gems,  open 
and  belonging  to  them  all.  Whatever  if  thQ  ^te 
of  other  countries,  whatever  changes  may  be  19^ 
trodttced,  whatever  laws  inq^sed^  whatever.. tii* 
btttes  exacted,  she  should  preserve  her  lineameolii 
uneffiMsed.  Her  ancient  institutions  a^d  iqagit 
stracies  should  be  sanctioned  to  bi^r,  in.0PRtHiide 
for  the  inestimable  blessings  she  ji^^Ef^qi^^^ra^o^ 
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M.  Time  18  no  more  danger  that  republicanism 
would  be  contagious  from  it;  than  from  a  madat 
of  Cimon  or  Epaminondas.  To  Greece  is  oiiisg 
the  conversation  we  hold  together :  to  Gxeeee  is 
owing  the  very  city  in  which  we  hold  it ;  ka  wealtW 
its  power,  its  equity,  its  liberality.  These  are 
among  her  earlier  benefits :  her  later  are  not  less.- 
We  owe  to  her  the  better  part  of  that  ritual,  of 
those  pntyers,  by  which  the  divine  wrath  (let  us 
luqpe)  may  be  averted  from  the  ofifences  of  our 
pcosperity. 

TOOKE. 

I  would  rather  see  this  regeneration,  than  Vis- 
eoimt  Corinth  or  Marquis  Lacedemon ;  than  con- 
coct to  h«  carriage  the  Duchess  (Enoanda,  or 
even  than  dance  with  lady  Ogygia,  or  lady  F^ri* 
boMu  We  may  expect  the  worthy  baronet,  sir 
Acamas  Erechthyoniades,  high  sheriff  of  Mypen®, 
if  more  ftshionable  systems  should  prevail,  to  be 
treated  lord  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  of 
that  county. 

JOHKSON. 

How  much  better  and  how  much  easier  is  it,  to 
remove  the  dirt  and  rubbish  from  around  this 
noble  statue,  and  to  fix  on  it  again  the  arm  that 
is  lnt»ken  off  and  lies  under  it,  than  to  carve  it 
anew  into  some  gothic  form,  and  to  set  it  up  in 
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thg-  ^eejly  gnr^enL  x)f  an.  ignpr^  ffi4..^nmke», 

j^'TW'    >•  ..^.      ;   .  •  t*ottHBf,         «.'  1  If)  n*: ""  '^^  i«j 
^  Tl!^i'»ei^*io^  of  Greece  is  ihfi  beirtew/ftfi^Wi 
^fflUB^  Bi^  ^^ni^9  ^^^  .under. thj^  qctgmsaof^^^eYKfV. 
Q^pi^gjifftion  ^hen  awajce.     To  suppose,  tl^jshff 
c^0  C^is^  the  pp.wer  of  Turkey  one  yeiu*^  would 
1^  tQ  3}^osi;  her  more  valiant  and  heroic  thi^i  di% 
ej^r^^as.^, .  I^  this  were,  ppsuuble,  the  most  despotiit; 
go)r^ri|.menta,  the  most  friendly  to  jbter  enslayer,r. 
the  most  indifferent  to  glory,  the  most  de(^4o> 
honour,  the  very  dead  to  Christianity,  would  lend 
BXi'^^najL.to  support  and  save  her.     Nothing  (»v^d 
be^  pi^^poUtic*  for  England  ifi  p^vticuUr)  ihaii^ 
Hi™^P*bp^  what  BJbodes*  was  fyiynifix\y».jy9bgtf^ 
Malff  ^6uld  now  be,  equipt..if  not  Jib^.  thefajt^,.^ 
eqqipl;  and  always  under  sail  against  pii^aqr  i  ^^ 
religion  would  not  induce  her,  ^as.  ilj  .jyoijld.  th^ 
knights  of  those  islands,  to  faypur  th^  ci^tl)Qli(^  ii^  r 
case  of  war.  ;  --   v.  ,-,.,y, 

JOHNSON.  ..         ^  t       , 

Here  our  political  views  converge.  Publish  your 
thoughts ;  proclame  them  openly  i  such  as  •(li^ie 
you  may.  .    ..,    n  ^  . 

It  would  cost  me  three  thousand  po«nds:40,give 
them  the  requisite  weight;;  and  I  believe,  -thec^ 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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are  acNne  odier  innpediments  to  my  entertilM  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  Nothing  is  fitted  to  the 
hands  of  a  king's  minist^^  but  what  is  placed  in 
them  by  a  member  of  that  Honorable  House. 
They  take  my  money,  whie^i  serves  theiQ  little^ 
while  my  advioe»  which  might  do  some  good,  they 
wo«dd  reject  disdainfully.  As  where  there  is 
0ibnis(^ience  thei?e  is  omnipotenee,  so  wisdom  i$ 
always  in  proportion  to  power,  A  great  man  &els 
no  want  of  it,  and  faulty  arguments  are  only  to  be 
discovered  thro  a  hole  in  the  coat  or  breeches. 
We  sfe  two  somnambulists  who  have  awakened 
each  other  by  meeting.  We  will  return  to  our 
old  quarters,  and  pick  up  words  again  now  our 
eyes  ape  i^en. 

. . .  '^  I  woidi  not  hear  a  word 
*f  Should  le^s^n  th^  in  viy  esteeni.'^ 

This^fault  ofomitting  the  relative  that  or  which  ^ 
IS  not  unusual  with  dramatic  writers :  in  the  more 
ancient  it  is  common :  but  we  find  it  even  in  the 
elegant  Rowe. 

'*  Curi^  on  the  innovating;  hand  attempts  itp*^ 

In  fact,  it  should  only  be  omitted  whesp  a  pro- 
noun is  concerned.  The  insertion  of  it,  where  it 
esQ  be  weU  avoided,  is  among  the  pmneipal  ble- 
:misbea  of  ovdinary  writess ;  anothev  is,  the  too  fro- 
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quent  Sttl^unctive.  ..i£itbe»  unless  it  be^  which 
ought  never  to  be  uaed  where  the  doubt  is  not  very 
strong ;  for  it  should  be  a  very  strong  doubt  t6 
supplant  idiom.  Our  best  authors  use  who  and 
whom^  only  in  speaking  of  intelleetual  beings« 
We*  do  not  properly  say  the  tree  wAo,  the  horse 
tvAo,  In  fable  however  it  would  be  right;  for 
there  they  reason  and  speak. 

JOHNSON. 

The  French  and  other  modeins,  I  believe^  never 
omitt  thoie  words  of  theirs  whereby  they  express 
the  relative  n>hiek  or  that. 

TOOKE. 

So  we  are  taught,  and  in  regard  to  the  French, 
imdf.  But  in  the  b^st  of  the  Italian  writers,  che 
is  omitted.  Machiavelli,  whom  you  will  allow 
iqe  to  quote  where  politics  sit  idle,  has  omitted  it 
twice  in  one  sentence. 

Monstrale  Tamore  le  porti,  dicale  il  bene  le  vuoi» 
Mandmgt  4^  ^'  I  am  happy  to  find  from  the  letter  you 
wrote  me,  that  you  enjoy  good  health."  Here  thatia 
omitted  rightly  after  ktteVf  which  it  could  not  well 
be  between  the  words  me  and  i/ou  The  rgection 
.  of  it  in  the  proper  place  is  a  cause  of  peculiar  ele- 

*  Fashionable  writers  disregard  such  rigorous  authorities. 
*^  At  a  spot  marked  with  the  feet  of  horses  toho  were  con- 
ducted to  it . .  /'  &c.  &c.      Old  Morality. 

q2 
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gance ;  for  it  bears  heavy  on  our  language ;  The 
Romans  were  fortunate  to  avoid  it  by  means  of  the 
infinitive  of  their  verbs ;  and  perhaps  more  for- 
tunate still  in  having  so  many  words  to  express  but^ 
another  sad  stumblingblock  to  us.  Our  language  is 
much  deformed  by  the  necessity  of  its  recurrence ; 
and  I  know  not  any  author  who  has  taken  great 
pains  to  avoid  it  where  he  could. 

JOHNSON. 

Nothing  is  right  with  you  ;  in  language,  in 
government,  we  yield  to  Greeks  and  Romans. 
One  would  imagine  that  Addison,  a  Whig,  might 
please  you. 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  I  never  ask  or  consider  or  care  of  whaA 
party  is  a  good  man  or  a  good  writer.  I  have 
always  been  an  admirer  of  Addison,  and  the  oftener 
I  read  him,  I  mean  his  prose,  the  more  he  pleases 
me.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  his  style,  which 
however  is  easy  and  gracefiil  and  harmonious,  as 
the  sweet  temperature  of  thought  in  which  we 

always  iSnd  him,  and  the  attractive  countenance, 

•      •  .  .  . 

if  you  will  allow  me  the  expression,  with  which  be 

•  •       -  ... 

'meets  me  upon  every  occasion.  It  is  very  remark- 
able, and  therefor  I  stopped  to  notice  it,  that  not 
only  what  little  strength  he  had,  but  even  all  his 
grace  and  ease,  forsake  him  when  he  ventures  into 
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poetry :   he  is  even  coarse  and  abject,  and  copies 

the  grammatical  faults  ofhis  predecessors,  without 

copying,  any  thing  else  of  their,  mariner,  good  or 

bad.     Were  I  inclined  to  retaliate  on  you,  my 

good  doctor  Johnson,  J  might  come  against  you  in 

the  rear  of  others,  and  throw  my  stone,  against  you 

on  the  side  of  Gray.     Prejudiced  or  unprejudiced 

against  him,  I  wonder  you  did  not  catch  at  the 

beard  of  his  bard  streaming  Uke  a  meteor.    He 

did  not  take  the  idea  from  the  Moses  of  Michel- 

Angelo,  nor  from  the  Padre  Etemo  of  Baffitel  in 

his  Vision  of  Ezekiel,  but  from  the  Hudibras  of 

Butler. 

.This  Aatry  nt^or  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns. 

Here  we  have  the  very  words. 
'  Until  you  pointed  out  to  me  my  partiality  for 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  I  never  had'  suspected  it, 
having  always  thought  that  any  ten  pages  in  Bar<- 
row  are  fairly  worth  all  their  philosophers  put  to- 
gether, and  finding  more  wisdom  and  thought  in 
him,  distinct  from  theology,  than  in  any  other 
man.  If  his  eloquence  is  somewhat  less  pure 
than  that  of  Demosthenes  and  Thucydides,  who 
have  reached  perfection,  his  mind  is  as  much  more 
capacious  and  elevated,  as  the  Sun  is  than  the 
Moon  and  Mercury. 
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JOHKSOK. 

It  is  better  and  pleasanter  to  talk  genendly  on 
great  and  high  subjects  than  minutely.  Who 
would  examine,  that  could  expatiate  ? 

•TOOKB. 

None  can  expatiate  safely  who  do  not  preriously 
examine  $  and  we  are  not  always  to  consider  in  our 
disquisitidns^  what  is  pleasantest,  but  sometimes 
what  is  usefullest.  I  wonder,  in  matters  of  reason, 
how  any  thing  little  or  great  can  excite  ill  humour : 
for,  as  many  steps  as  they  lead  us  toward  reason, 
just  so  many,  one  would  think,  they  should  lead 
us  away  from  passion.  Why  should  these  dry 
things  have  discomposed  you  ?  If  I  ride  a  broom- 
stick, must  I,  like  a  witch,  raise  a  storm?  In 
reality  a  great  deal  of  philosophy,  a  great  deal  not 
only  of  logic  but  of  abstruse  and  recondite  meta- 
physics will  be  found  in  etymology ;  the  part  least 
pleasing  to  you  in  our  conversation.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  such  men  as  Varro  and  Cesar  studied 
it  and  wrote  upon  it ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  one 
or  the  other  went  very  deeply  into  the  business. 
It  is  astonishing  that  the  more  learned  among  the 
Greeks  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  it.  Admirably 
as  they  used  the  most  beautifiil  of  languages^  they 
cared  no  more  about  its  etymologies  than  a  statuary 
cares  about  the  chemical  properties  of  his  marble. 


aud  uomxE  tookc  S81 

JOHNSON* 

I  will  (nresent  to  you  acuriogky  in  the  latin:  for 
gurdy  it  is  dirious  that  the  Romans  should  haYO 
used  two  words  of  origin  quite  contrary,  for  the 
^ame  thitig.  To  promise^  was  not  only  promittere^ 
but  recipere  ;,  the  authority  is  Cicero* 

TOOKE. 

The  reason  is  plain  •  •  • 

JOHNSON. 

As  you  are  fond  of  reasons  and  innorationsi  I 
would  consign  to  you  willingly  two  or  three 
words  on  which  to  exercise  your  ingenuity.  I 
would  allow  you  to  write  monsterous  with  an  e» 
on  the  same  principle  as  we  write  kacherous  and 
treachervuB. 

TOOKE. 

liberally  offisred  and  gratefully  accepted.  In* 
croachment  may  sometimes  be  the  follower  of 
kindness :  am  I  going  too  far,  in  asking  that  rough, 
tQUgh^  iOUgkf  emmgh^  may  be  guided  by  bluffs 
Ttkuff^  cufff  Why  should  not  cough  be  spelt  cofff 
why  not  dough  and  although f  dow,  altho;  for 
the  benefit  of  strangers  and  learners^  to  say  no- 
diing  of  economy  in  letters ;  the  only  kind  of  eco- 
nomy on  which  we  refcmners  can  ever  hope  to  be 
heard  ?  As  there  is  slso  a  cry  against  the  letter  s, 
I  would  remove  it  from  onwards f  Umardsy  fiXT'^ 
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wards,  backwards,  where  it  is  improper,  however 
sanctioned  by  the  custom  of  our  best  authors,  and 
use  it  only  where  the  following  word  b^ns  v^th 
d  or  t,  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  On  the  same 
principle  I  approve  of  saith,  &c.  instead  of  says, 
&c«  where  the  next  word  b^ns  with  s,  or  z,  or  ce 
and  ci^ 

Persons  very  unlearned,  such  as  Swift  and 
others,  have  from  their  natural  acuteness  per- 
ceived the  utility  oi  Jixing,  as  they  call  it,  our 
language. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  I  have  been  patient :  I  have  heard  you  caH 
doctor  Swift  a  very  unlearned  man.  Malignity  of 
whiggism  !  I  give  him  up  to  you  however :  he  was 
not  very  learned ;  but  you  ought  to  have  spared 
and  favoured  him  ;  for  be  was  irrevereptial  to  the 
great,  and  to  his  God. 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  God  is  as 
fond  of  his  lively  children  as  of  his  dull  ones ;  and 
would  as  willingly  see  them  give  their  pocket- 
money  to  their  indigent  and  afflicted  neighbours, 
as  offer  their  supplications,  or  even  their  thanks, 
to  him.  ,1  may  be  mistaken  :  so  many  good  and 
wise  men  have  been,  that  in  all  these  matters,  I 
deliver  my  opinion,  but  do  not  inculcate  nor  insist 
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tkfon  it.  When  I  spoke  of  Swift  and  others,  as 
very  unlearned,  I  meant  in  the  etymologies  and 
diversities  of  our  language.  Swift  wrote  ad« 
mirably... 

JOHNSON. 

Ye8»  sir,  and  was  more  original  than  you  and  all 
your  tribe. 

TOOKE. 

I  am  willing  that  a  Tory  should  both  for  ever 
be  an  original,  and  be  incapable  of  having  a  copy- 
ist. But,  doctor,  when  I  was  younger,  I  read 
Swift  as  often  as  perhaps  you  or  any  other  may 
have  done ;  not  for  the  sake  of  his  thoughts  and 
opinions,  but  of  his  style,  which  I  would  carry 
with  me  and  employ. 

jrOHNSON. 

Addison^s  is  better. 

TOOKE. 

What  I  admire  in  Addison  I  cannot  so  easily 
make  use  of.  Doctor,  if  you  or  I  attempted  to 
imitate  the  mien  and  features  of  a  Cupid  or  a  Ze- 
phyr, I  doubt  whether  we  should  quite  succede. 
Swift  is  not  so  original  as  you  think  him.  He  was 
a  peruser  of  rare  books }  for,  zealous  as  he  appears 
in  favour  of  the  classics,  he  liked  nothing  that  was 
not  strange.  In  one  of  his  searches,  probably, 
after  such  reading,  he  tells  us  he  first  met  Harley. 
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I  dp  not  mentioti  Cytmo  de  BBTgbVBC^  and  sMcie 
otheni)  who  hvte  given  him  ideas  <m  tbt  ground^ 
plan  of  his  workt  i  but  I  mean  to  hridg  you  where 
you  may  find  the  thoughts.  The  most  beautiful 
of  them  is  owing  to  Hutarch.  That  simily  of  the 
geographers  and  sands  of  Africa  is  taken  from  the 
first  sentence  in  the  Life  qf  Theseus :  I  have  traced 
a  great  number  of  his  other  fancies  and  reflexions^ 
in  writers  less  known  and  less  esteemed. 

JOHNSON. 

Plutarch  has  many  good  ones, 

TOOKE. 

Yes,  doctor ;  and  altho  his  style  is  not  valued 
by  the  critics,  I  could  inform  them  that  there  are 
in  Plutarch  many  passages  of  exquittte  beauty,  in 
regard  to  style,  derived  perhaps  from  authors  much 
more  ancient. 

JOHNSON. 

Inform  them  of  nothing,'  sir,  if  you  wish  to  live 
peaceably.  Let  them  take  from  you,  but  do  not 
oSkr  iti  They  will  pass  over  your  freshest  thoughts, 
as  if  they  had  been  long  and  intimately  known  to 
them,  and  shew  your  abstruser  (to  them  incompre- 
hensible) as  the  only  ones  worthy  of  a  remark* 

TOOKE. 

Among  these  hogs  of  Westphaly,  there  is  not 
one  with  a  snout  that  can  penetrate  into  my  in- 
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closure,  prompt  as  thejr  are  to  batten  on  it  and  be- 
qiatter  it,  and  to  trample  it  down  as  they  g^nnt 
and  trdt  along.  Doctor*  you  have  been  keeping 
admimble  time  to  my  words,  with  your  head  and 
body. 

JOHKSON. 

h  that  sentence  yours  ?    I  like  the  period. 

TOO&E. 

Let  any  one  claim  it  whom  it  suits  as  well :  I 
grant  and  resign  it  freely.  Periods  I  willingly 
throw  away . .  but  not  upon  things  like  these. 

JOHNSON. 

And  now,  sir,  what  plan  have  you  for  fixing  our 
language? 

TOOKE. 

This  is  impossible  in  any :  but  it  is  possible  to 
do  much,  and  an  authority  like  yours  would  have 
eflEected  it,  in  perpetuating  the  orthography.  On 
the  contrary,  I  observe  in  y6ur  Dictionary  some 
quotations,  in  which  the  words  are  spelt  differently 
from  what  I  find  them  in  the  originals  j  nor  have 
you  admitted  all  those  in  Littleton,  wbo  compiled 
his  Latin  Dictionary  at  a  recent  period. 

JOHNSON. 

First,  I  wrote  the  words  as  people  now  receive 
them}  then,  as  to  Littleton,  many  of  his  are 
vulgar. 
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« 
TOOKS. 

-  The  more  English  for  that :  no  expression,  be 
it  only  free  from  indecency,  is  so  vulgar,  that  a 
man  x)f  learning  and  genius  may  not  formerly  have 
used  it :  but  there  are  many  so  frivolous  and  fan- 
tastical, that  they  cannot,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
word,  ever  become  vulgar.  There  are  but  three 
places  where  such  bad  language  is  tolerated  and 
acknowledged ;  the  boxing-ring,  the  race-course, 
and  the  House  of  Commons. 

JOHNSON. 

I  could  wish  our  Senate  to  have  deserved  as 
well  of  ours  as  the  Roman  did  of  theirs.  Illi- 
terate men,  and  several  such  are  among  the  cor- 
respondents of  Cicero,  write  with  as  much  urbanity 
and  purity  as  himself;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  only  one  of  them  defective  in  these  qualities 
is  Marcus  Antonius.  But  pray  give  me  some  more 
instances  in  which  the  spelling  should  be  improved. 

TOOKE. 

Many  must  escape  me,  and  others  are  but  ana- 
logical :  I  will  then  bring  forward  only  those 
which  occurr  principally.  The  very  word  which 
has  just  passed  my  lips,  occurr^  is  written  impro- 
perly with  a  single  r.  The  impropriety  is  demon- 
strated by  its  preterite,  which  would  be  occured; 
for  the  sign  of  the  preterite  is  edj  in  similar  verbs, 
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not  red*  The  same  may  be  remarked  on  the  verbs 
rebels  compel^  &c.  ave7\  demurs  appal,  acquit, 
permit,  refit,  confer,  &c  If  these  were  printed 
as  they  ought  to  be,  strangers  would  more  easily 
know  that  the  accent  is  on  the  final  syllable. 

We  ourselves  in  some  instances  have  lost  the 
right  accent  of  words.  In  my  youth  he  would  have 
been  ridiculed  who  placed  it  upon  the  first  syU 
lable  of  confiscated,  contefnplative,  at  which  the 
ear  revolts :  in  many  other  compounds  we  thrust 
it  thus  back  with  equal  precipitancy  and  rude- 
ness*. 

Among  the  words  of  which  the  accent  has  been 
transposed  to  their  disadvantage,  are  confessor  and 
conoex,  from  the  second  to  the  first.'  Sojourn  is 
by  no  means  inharmonious,  if  you  place  the  accent 
where  it  ought  to  be,. as  in  adjourn;  but  you  render 
it  one  of  the  harshest  in  bur  language,  by  your 
violation  of  analogy  in  perverting  it.     The  com- 

•  ^  r  " 

*  We  are  arrived  at  such  barbarism^  that  it  was  necessary 
for  Wordsworth  to  place  an  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of 
indttrated.  Memoriali  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent,  p.  43. 
*  Soch  consequence  having  been  given  to  cons  and  ina^  we 
cannot  with  justice  refuse  it  to  ens  and  disses.  We  shall  be 
knmbUd,  and  others  be  </tfpieased.  I  have  be^n  out  of  Eng- 
land teb  years,  but  I  think  I  can  recollect  a  convextidehtka^ 
called  a  convehtiele* 
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mon  people  stil  pronounce  contrary  with  the 
accent  where  it  should  b^ ;  a  proof  of  a  better  eitr 
than  we  haw,  as  far  as  one  word  goes.  We  throw 
it  back  on  the  first  in  acceptahls^  and  not  in  aeces^ 
sible  ;  yet  it  is  on  the  second  in  accept,,  and  on  the 
fifst  in  acceis. 

In  oouTersation  we  often,  indeed  mosdy,  use  *em 
for  ^em :  why  not  in  writing  ?  I  would  always 
da  it  after  tk ;  aa  mtl^  *em.  In  the  Scotch  dialect 
ttxi*  lor  with  has  peculiar  grace'^. 

Nothing  is  absurder  than  that,  writing  the  aspi- 
rate, we  should  use  it  in  some  words,  omitt  it 
ki  others.  In  polished  society  I  have  remarked 
Bene  aspirated,  excepting  happy  and  hard,,  with 
the  substantiTcs,  tho  a  precedes  many,  not  an. 
Is  it  that  we  sigh  (for  to  aspirate  is  nothing  else  in 
the  mode  ^  uttenmce)  as  much  at  what  we  wish 
in  the  forqter,  as  at  what  we  feel  in  the  latter? 

JOHKSON, 

I  do  not  know :  if  your  observation  is  just,  it 
must  be  so ;  tho  the  remark  seems  out  of  yow  line 
.and  beyond  your  feeling. 

TOORE. 

It  is  curious  that  Jbrtune  and  happiness  are  in 

*  In  that  haimatsd  ode  of  Bnrns,  the  most  animated  that 
evttr  ismed  fbom  the  lips  of  iiiaii>  how  incompaiably  belter  are 
the  words  Scots  vaha  hoe  wt  than  who havemiih/ 
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no  language  aUied,  nearly  or  remotely,  to  virtue  or 
merit.  In  oun  they  are  both  of  them  named  from 
chance. 

What  if  withm  the  moon's  fair  shining  sphere. 

What  if  in  every  other  star  unseen^ 
Of  other  worlds  he  Tuippihf  should  hear .... 

for  hapbf. 

The  Greeks  were  more  jnous,  one  would  inuu 
gine,  than  our  ancestors.  They  ente^rtained  the 
same  opinion  about  foitune,  but  believed  that  hap- 
piness was  the  gift  of  good  genii  or  gods . .  eude- 
monia. 

JOHNSON. 

Piray  tell  me  now,  sir,  what  we  should  do  ?  Will 
you  put  me  upon  your  knee  and  teach  me  ?  Should 
we  pronounce  all  our  aspirated  syllidbles  as  such,  or 
none? 

I  would  rather  say  none :  but  certainly  we  should 
no  more  add  a  mark  of  aspiration  to  a  word  wherin 
it  is  not  used,  than  a  mark  of  interrogation. 

Yon  are  a  atravge  man,  sir !  why,  this  is  true 
too  i  •  • .  can  you  be  still  a  whig  ? 

TOOK]}. 

No,  doctor,  nor  ever  was.  I  wore  one  livery, 
and  tibnw  it  off  as  an  iBcumfaranee;  I  will  not 
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wear  another  that  is  both  an  incumbrance  and  a 
disgrace.  I  have  never  been  even  a  swindler ;  now 
I  must  not  only  be  a  swindler,  but  a  gambler 
too,  and  a  liar  and  an  impostor,  if  I  would  bold 
the  rank  my  forces  entitle  me  to  amongst  the 
whigs. 

JOHNSON. 

.  Swindler,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  worse  cha- 
racter  of  the  two. 

TOOKE. 

By  no  means.  Any  gambler  may  gamble  every 
day  and  night  in  the  seven  ;  and  most  of  them  do  i 
while  few  swindlers  can  swindle  above  the  half; 
and  their  stakes  are  lighter;  and  such  as  can  affect 
only  their  personalities :  an  hour's  attendance  on 
the  public,  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
from  a  station  no  less  secure  than  commanding^ 
aud  then  immediately  a  quiet  and  long  recess  from 
the  management  of  affi^irs. 

JOHNSON. 

That  sounds  well :  it  comes  from  a  full  cup  tho 
a  cracked  one :  and  yet  you  i^re  a  bad  man,  sir,  to 
form  no  afi|nities ;  a  solitary  sceptic  { the  blind  man 
in  blind  marCs  btrff\  unable  to  stand  a  moment  on 
either  side,  or  to  fix  upon  any  one  about  him. 

/TOOKE. 

AH.  this  is  true,  doctor.   I  am.a  bad  man,  but 
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exactly  in  the  contrary  of  the  word's  original  mean- 
ingy  which  I  thank  you  for  reminding  me  of.  A 
bad  man  is  a  bade  man  or  bidden  man  ;  a  slave  in 
other  words ;  and  the  same  idea  was  attached  to  the 
expression  by  the  Italians  and  the  French,  while 
their  language  and  they  had  a  character,  in  cattivo 
and  cketify  and  by  us  in  caitiff  men  in  no  other 
condition  than  that  wherin  they  must  do  as  they 
are  bid.  We  should  ourselves  have  been  in  no 
higher  a  condition^  if  we  had  not  resisted  what,  in 
paltees,  and  churches  and  colleges,  was  called  legi- 
timate power :  and  indeed  we  should  still  be,  rather 
than,  men,  a  pliant  unsubstantial  herbage,  spring- 
ing up  from  under  the  smoky,  verminous,  uncon- 
cocted  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  to  be  carted 
off  by  our  kings  amidst  their  carols,  and  cocked 
and  ricked  and  cut,  and  half-devoured,  half-tram- 
pled and  wasted,  in  the  pinfold  of  our  priest- 
hood. 

If  we  take  away  a  letter  from  the  words  I  have 
stated,  we  add  one  with  as  little  discernment  to 
therefor  and  'V)hertfor :  we  should  as  reasonably 
write  thereqfe,  whereqfe^  thereine^  wfiereine: 
Strictly,  it  would  be  better  to  take  away  one  e 
more,  and  write  therfor^  &c«  I  know  the  origin 
of  the  error :  the  origin  may  ejpplane^  but  not  ex- 
ctise.     It  is  this :  the  ancientd  wrote  therforrc : 

VOL.  n.  tt 
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the  useless  r  was  reinoved  from  an  infinity  of 
words  ;  and  those  who  renloved  it  in  this  instance, 
were  Utile  aware  that  they  had  better  left  it,  un- 
less they  also  took  away  the  e. 

I  would  write  vntik  til,  and  stil :  the  latter  word 
both  for  analogy  and  for  distinction  from  the  adjec- 
tive stiU.  I  mean  I  would  write  in  this  manner  if  I 
had  any  grave  authority  before  me ;  for  without  it 
laws  in  language  are  no  more  to  be  infringed  or 
modified  than  laws  in  politics.  I  do  not  see  why 
Uttk,  able,  probable,  &c.  should  not  be  written 
Uttil,  abilf  probabil :  as  dvil  forms  cixnUty,  so  abil 
forms  abiUtt/y  probabil  forms  probability:  the 
others,  as  we  corruptly  use  them,  form  ablety  and 
probablety.  There  is  also  another  reason :  in  verse 
there  is  an  hiatus  when  they  come  before  a  vowel, 
which  hiatus  could  not  exist  if  we  followed  what 
analogy  prescribes.  I  strongly  object  to  subtle  and 
subtlety,  and  would  propose  subUl  and  subtiUty^ 

Why  should  proceed  and  succeed  be  spdt  in  one 
way,  precede  and  accede  in  another  ?  Why  should 
not  the  two  former  be  written  in  the  second  syl- 
lable like  the  two  latter  ? 

JOHNSON. 

I  know  not :  I  think  it  would  be  better. 

TOOEE. 

I  do  not  go  so  far  in  these  matters  as  your  friend 
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Elphinstone ;  and  altho  I  would  be  a  reformer,  my 
reform  ahould  be  temperate  and  topical.  Many 
have  written  ejnl  for  banishment :  I  would  con- 
stantly do  so,  and  ejcile  for  banished  man. 

JOHNSON. 

The  distinction  has  not  been  observed  by  any 
on^  aad  would  be  commodious* 

TOOKE. 

One  would  imagine  from  the  spelling  that  comr  . 
phin  and  explain  were  of  the  sanoe  origin.  To 
avoid  this  errort  I  would  follow  the  authors  who 
have  written  the  latter  word  ewplane;  and  the 
rather,  as  the  substantive  is  explanation^  not  e^- 
plaination^nor  explaint.  Passenger  and  messenger 
are  coarse  apd  barbarous,  for  passager  and  mes* 
sager,  and  nothing  the  better  for  having  been 
adopted  into  polite  society. 

Middleton,  we  have  seen^  writes  declame^  and 
elegantly.  Milton  writes  sovran  and  Jbren^  equally 
so :  for  neither  the  pronunciation  nor  the  etymo- 
logy authorizes  the  vitiated  mode  in  common  use. 
These  writers  may  be  considered  as  modern,  and 
must  be  considered  as  learned  and  eloquent.  Until 
men  who  are  more  so  write  differently^  these  ahall 
be  my  guides. 

There  is  hardly  a  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
who  will  not  induce  us  to  hesitate  on  our  spelling, 

r2 
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or  rather,  who  will  not  suggest  some  improvement. 
Abboty  from  abbas^  should  be  spelt  abbaty  as  Tanner 
spels  it*     Jonson,  in  his  verses  to  Wroth,  says. 

In  autumn  at  ihepartrich  mak'^st  a  flight. 

I  would  write  the  word  so,  if  it  were  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  we  write  ostrich  in  the  same 
manner.  He  and  Shakespear,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  often  wrote  Jier  as  well  BSjfire:  we  still 
retain  the  trace  of  it  in  the  adjective jfery.  In 
those  poets  it  occurs  as  a  dissyllable,  altho  in  the 
printed  copies  it  i&Jire.  I  find  it  in  the  poem  I 
have  quoted,  which  pleases  me  better  than  any 
other  of  the  same  author.  I  only  wish  he  had 
omitted  the  last  lines,  taken  from  Juvenal. 

JOHNSON. 

I  remember  them,  for  a  word  to  be  corrected. 

WJien  thy  latest  sand  is  spent. 

Thou  niayest  think  life  a  thing  but  lent. 

It  would  then  be  too  late :  when  should  be 
ere. 

TOOKE. 

True. 

JOHNSON. 

Fire  and  sire  and  hour  smdjour  are  dissyllables 
in  the  old  poets,  and  i/ear  and  sure,  while 
entire  and  desire  are  trisyllables  ^  contrary y  a 
quadrisyllable.    They  spelt  indifferently  and  wrote 
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arbitrarily.  Shakespear  takes  no  liberties  of  this 
kind,  unantborized  in  fact  or  analogy  by  others, 
and  writers  more  scholastic, 

TOOKE. 

They  favour  my  proposition,  of  spelling  by  il 
what  we  spell  by  le  ;  such  as  humlnl,  dazzil^  iickil : 
for  in  whatever  way  they  wrote,  the  word,,  they 
make  a  trisyllable  of  humbled  and  dazzled  and 
tickled.  <  Shakespeare  in  Henry  6  makes  one  of 
English, 

JOHNSON. 

I  know  not  what  advantages  we  can  obtain  from 
a  perception  of  crudities  and  barbarisms,  unless  it 
be  that  it  enables  us  to  estimate  the  more  correctly 
the  great  improvements  we  have  made  in  later 
times.  Who  would  read  Chaucer. and  Spenser 
for  their  language  ? 

TOOKE. 

Spenser  I  would  not ;  for  he  is  among  the  most 
inelegant  of  our  writers  in  prose  or  verse,  delight- 
ful as  are  many  parts  of  his  poetry ;  but  Chaucer  I 

• 

would  read  again  and  again,  both  for  his  poetry 
and  his  language. 

JOHNSON. 

I  suppose,  sir,  you  preferr  the  dialect  of  Thom- 
son, a  whig,  to  Spenser's. 
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TOOKS. 

No,  doctor ;  his  is  worse  stiU }  but  there  are 
images  and  feelings  in  his  Winter^  in  comparison 
with  which  the  liveliest  in  Spenser  are  faint. 

JOHNSOK. 

And  those  too,  no  doubt^  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  Georgios ! 

TOOKE. 

Beyond  a  question.  It  appears  to  me  that  there 
is  more  poetry  in  it,  than  in  the  whole  of  that  ela- 
borate poem^  beautiful  as  it  is  in  versification  and 
in  language,  both  of 'which  are  wanting  in  almost 
every  place  to  Thomson. 

JOHNSON. 

Oh !  you  do  acknowledge  then  that  the  versi« 
fication  is  elaborate  and  the  language  beiautifid ! 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  I  hate  carping.  Where  much  is  good 
in  a  man  or  a  poem  I  would  always  mention  it ; 
and  where  in  the  same  man  or  poem  there  is  a  little 
bad,  I  would  pass  it  oven 

JOHNSON* 

What  is  the  bad,  sir,  in  the  Greorgics  ?  CofflOi 
I  have  you  now  off  the  ground:  your  strength, 
such  as  it  is,  has  left  you. 

TOOKE. 

May  all  men's  strength  leave  them  when  they 
would  make  invidious  objections ! 
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JOHNSON. 

Rare  subterfuge !  Virgil  is  a  dead  princet  sir ; 
you  cannot  hurt  him. 

TOOK£« 

Far  be  the  wish  from  me !  I  would  act  toward 
him  as  the  pious  ancients  did  toward  the  dead :  I 
would  wash  him  first,  and  afterward  perfume  him 
with  the  most  precious  unguents. 

JOHNSON* 

Up  with  your  sleeves  then,  and  begin  the  wash- 
ing. Here,  take  the  Georgics :  I  usually  carry 
them  about  me. 

TOOKE. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  verses  after 
Tethys  emat  omnibus  undis ; 

but  really  those  eight  appear  to  me  like  an  excres* 
cence  on  the  face  of  a  beautiftil  boy. 

JOHNSON. 

They  are  puerile,  are  they?  a  blemish,  a  de- 
formity ! 

TOOKE. 

In  honest  truth  I  think  so. 

JOHNSON. 

You  have  turned  over  only  one  leaf :  the  faults 
must  lie  thick. 

TOOKB. 

Somewhat  so.     Beginning  again  at  the  eighty- 
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first  line,  I  find  the  earth  ending  that  and  all  the 
five  following,  with  one  exception,  agros,  arva^ 
terras^  agros^  flammis,  terrce. 

JOHNSON. 

I  do  not  credit  you. 

TOOKE. 

Take  the  book. 

JOHNSON. 

No,  sir;  I  will  not  take  the  book:  read  on. 

TOOKE. 

In  the  next  page,  arvis^  arva^  arva^  close  the 
verse  within  twelve  successive  lines.  In  the  next 
beyond  moverU  removit,  repressit,  one  after  the 
other ;  and  immediately  after  ^*  extxxnderet  artes, 
"  quaerere/  herbam,"  and  **  excxideret  ignem. 
Three  more  pages,  and  the  words  canvivia  curant 
are  followed  in  the  next  verse  by  ^*  ct^ro^que  re- 
solvit.*'     May  I  express  my  delight  at . .  • 

JOHNSON. 

No,  sir ;  no  sir !  no  delight  about  any  thing ! 
Spit  your  spite. 

TOOKE. 

Since  you  are  so  afiable  in  your  commands,  I 
will  procede  then.  Beginning  from  the  406th 
verse  there  are  thirteen  which  end  with  spondaic 
words.     In  the  second  book  the  line 

£t  gens  ilia  quidem  sumptis  non  tarda  pharetris 
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is  another  excrescence;  and  in  the  following  we 
find  again  tardumque  saporem. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  can  you  construe  that  line  ?    I  doubt  it. 

TOOKE. 

Instruct  me  then. 

JOHNSON. 

You,  being  a  word-catcher,  ougfit  to  know  that 
our  word  tart,  for  sharp^  corresponds  with  this 
tardus. 

TOOKE. 

I  perceive  the  commentator  gives  this  inter- 
pretation ;  a  very  wrong  one.  Tart  is  not  related 
to  tardus.  Virgil  means  thai  the  citron  ripens  late. 
Before  we  reach  the  300th  line,  here  are  together 
twelve  more  ending  with  spondaic  words.  Now, 
my  dear  sir,  do  let  me  give  utterance  to  my  enthu- 
siasm on  O  fortunatos  mittium. 

JOHNSON. 

Not  a  word. 

TOOKE; 

Let  me  be  in  raptures  at  sitting  down,  if  not 
among  the  salhis^  at  least  among  the  lustra  fera- 
rum  !  the  feeling  is  so  charmingly  new.  Doctor, 
did  I  hear  one  of  them  ?  methought  I  heard  a 
growl,  or  something  similar.  Rura  ends  one  line, 
jura  the  next.   **  Atque  alio  patriam*\ .  then,  with 
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one  line  between  **  hhic patrlam**    ''  Fascitur  in 
magna  syM,"  and  just  below,  "  magnus  Olym-. 
pus/'   Doctor,  how  do  you  construe  Odor  attulit 
auras? 

JOHNSON. 

That  is  an  hypallage,  sir. 

TOOKJS. 

But  construe  it. 

JOHNSON. 

One  must  reverse  the  sense. 

TOOKE. 

A  pretty  idea  of  poetty.  In  fact  the  hypaUage^ 
of  which  Virgil  is  fonder  than  any  other  writer,  is 
much  the  gravest  fault^in  language. 

JOHNSON. 

What,  sir !  graver  than  solecism  ? 

TOOKE. 

Yes,  doctor ;  in  the  same  degree  as  nonsense  is 
worse  than  inelegance.  A  boy  shouts  at  another 
boy,  and  holds  him  in  derision,  when  he  finds  him 
putting,  >as  he  calls  it,  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
Onward,  if  you  please,  and  here  w^  find  again,  at 
currentem  iUgnis,  fourteen  final  spondees  without 
one  bacchic  foot  among  them.  And  now  at  last 
we  arrive  at  that  passage  which  provoked  you  to 
throw  poor  Thomson  under  the  triumphal  car  of 
Virgil. 
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Concrescunt  subite  cnrrenti  in  flumine  crusts?, 
Undaque  jam  tergo  ferrates  susdnet  orbes^ 
Puppibus  ilia  prius'patulisi  nunc  hospita  plaustris. 

These  and  the  four  following  would  make  but  an 
indifferent  figure  in  the  exercise  of  an  £ton4)oy : 
there  is  no  harmony,  no  fluency  in  them ;  they  are 
broken  pieces  of  ice.  What  think  you,  after 
csraque  dissiliunt  vvlgd^  of  vestissque  rigescunt! 
Such  an  instance  of  the  art  of  sinking  you  will  not 
find  in  the  latin,  nor  perhaps  in  any  other  poetry* 
What  follows  is  much  better;  but  it  will  bear 
no  comparison  with  the  Miltonian  description  in 
Thomson,  of  the  frozen  regions  visited  by  the 
caravan  from  Cathay. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  even  the  description  of  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice  could  not  stir  your  cold  blood« 

T00Kfi« 

Doctor,  you  have  formed  your  judgement  upon 
it }  let  me  reject  and  hesitate  a  little,  before  I  de- 
liver mi&e« 

JOHNSON^ 

Now  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  all  this  magni«- 
ficence  is  not  worth  your  Scotch-Cathay  caravan. 

TOOXS* 

I  would  do  the  same. 
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JOHNSON. 

Then,  sir,  you  have  either  no  sense  of  shame  or 
no  soul  for  poetry. 

TOOKE. 

On  shame  and  soiU  the  discussion  might  h^  un- 
satisfactory. But  let  us,  my  dear  sir,  survey  to- 
gether the  character  of  Proteus.  Nothing  can  be 
harder ;  unless  it  be  myself :  he  must  be  chained 
to  make  him  civil  or  tractable,  to  make  him  render 
the  slightest  and  easiest  service  to  any  one.  He 
had  no  affinity, -or  friendship,  no  community  of 
character  or  country,  with  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 
One  would  think  he  could  have  known  little  about 
them,  and  cared  less.  In  a  monster,  for  such  he 
was,  and  so  unfeeling  and  so  solitary,  the  descrip- 
tion is  far  from  natural ;  and  even  in  Virgil  himself, 
who  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  not  speak*- 
ing  in  his  own  person,  it  would  have  been  some- 
what overcharged.  The  Homeric  simily  of  the 
nightingale,  and  the  silly  tale  of  a  head  speaking 
when  it  was  cut  off  and  rolling  down  a  river,  and 
speaking  so  loud  too  as  to  make  an  echo  on  the 
banks,  is  puerile,  absurd,  and  preposterous, 

JOHNSON. 

The  verses  on  the  nightingale  are  inharmonious, 
no  doubt. 
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TOOKE. 

I  did  not  say  so ;  but  some  parts  are.  Mcerens^ 
gueriturfjlet,  miserabile,  nuestis.  Surely  we  do  not 
want  all  these  words  at  once,  to  express  one  feel- 
ing. Observans  nido  implumes  detrasit  is  as  in- 
harmonious as  any  verse  can  easily  be  made.  How 
much  better  would  it  have  been,  if  Proteus  had 
said  little  on  the  subject,  and  if  Cyrene  had  given 
the  description. 

JOHNSON. 

You  know  nothing  of  poetry,  but  that  last  re- 
mark is  true :  who  suggested  it  ? 

TOOKE. 

Doctor  Johnson ;  when  he  favoured  me  with  the 
volume  t^hich  I  now  return  to  him. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  you  carry  your  revolutionary  and  chaotic 
principles  into  the  fields  and  groves,  into  the 
woods  and  mountains,  and  render  more  fierce 
and  gloomy  the  winds  and  tempests  and  eternal 
snows.  You  have  no  love  of  order  even  in  works 
of  art. 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  we  were  talking  just  now  of  dissyllables 
and  trisyllables  and  Chaucer.     He  writes, 

Wiih  Theseus  the  squire  principal. 
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J0RN80N. 

If  you  quote  such  metre,  you  may  quote  that 

idso  which  was 

tfriiten  by  WUUam  Prynne  esquire^  the 
Yegr  qfoitr  Lord  nae  hundred  thiriy4hree. 

TOOKE* 

Nerer  did  the  muses  sail  to  their  antipodes  so 
expeditiously,  as  under  the  steerage  of  their  new 
Tiphys,  if  you  on  this  occasion  will  let  me  call 
you  so. 

JOHNSON. 

Call  me  any  thing,  sir,  rather  than  call  Thomp^ 
son  a  writer  of  english* 

TOOKE. 

Affectation  is  his  greatest  fault;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  me  that  he  seldom  errs  on 
any  other  side. 

JOHNSON. 

I  do  not  remember  that  he  confuses,  as  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  do  perpetually,  shall  and  xvilL 

TOOKE. 

We  ourselves  confound  them  without  knowing 
it ;  but  idiomatically. 

JOHNSON. 

In  what  manner  ?  Good  writers  nerer  do» 

TOOKB. 

For  instance,  You  will  be  burnt  if  you  touch 
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ilte  tea-urn.  Shall  I  be  burnt  if  I  touch  the  tea^ 
urn  ?  Here  the  action  and  time  are  the  same,  yet 
the  words  differ.  In  fact,  will  I  can  only  be  used 
in  the  rebutment  of  a  question ;  as  when  a  person 
asks,  WHl  you  or  mil  you  not?  and  the  reply,  in* 
stead  of  affirmation  or  negative,  is  angrily,  Will  I 
or  will  I  not  f  in  which  is  understood,  'Do  you  ask 
me  thus  ?  To  another  we  say  Shall  I  f  and  he 
replies  ^you  mil. 

Thede  things,  doetor,  would  appiear  very  trifling 
to  very  trifling  men ;  but  not  to  you,  who  canjiot 
be  less  curious  in  the  philosophy  of  a  language 
than  in  its  etymology. 

JOHNSON. 

Let  us  stop  where  we  are,  and  while  we  are  iiir 
nocent.  Philosophy  in  these  matters  draws  us 
away  to  analysis  :  the  dry  seta  equina  of  analysis 
breaks  into  pieces,  in  .one  or  two  of  which  we  soon 
descry  the  restless  heads  and  wriggliag  tails  of 
metephysics.  Sir,  metaphysics  lead  to  mateorialism, 
and  materialism  to  i^heisttu  Those  who  do  not 
see  this,  see  nothing :  but  there  are  miure  who  xt 
it  than  will  confess  it.  Of  what  value  is  any  thing, 
ahho  it  should  lead  at  first  toiK>me  truth,  even  leas 
dry  and  sterile,  if  in  its  progression  it  renders  mcfn 
innncere,  and  in  its  termination  unhappy  ?  Ana- 
tomize words,  flay,  dissect,  eviscerate  language^ 
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but  keep  your  faith  out  of  the  cruciblei  for  the 
daily  use  and  sustenance  of  your  family. 

TOOKE. 

I  began  to  fear,  doctor,  that  you  would  have 
concluded  your  sentence  in  another  manner. 

JOHNSON. 

In  what  manner,  sir  ? 

■ 

TOOKE. 

That  you  would  have  said,  to  go  to  market  with^ 
for  the  daily  use  and  sustenance  of  my  family. 
My  faith,  I  do  assure  you,  I  keep  both  out  of  the 
crucible  and  out  of  the  aqua  regia  ;  another  great 
melter  and  transmuter.  My  dear  sir,  I  would 
divert  the  gathering  storm  of  your  anger  by  any 
propitiation  and  concession. 

JOHNSON. 

Rogue ! 

TOOKE. 

Excellently  and  most  opportunely  introduced. 
I  could  say  something  upon  that  word  too ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  quite  so  agreeable  to 
you  as  another  of  which  I  was  thinking.  In  your 
reading  of  our  ancient  poets,  particularly  our  dra- 
matists, you  must  have  observed  that  kind  is  fre*- 
quently  used  for  nature.  This  is  a  beautiful  fea- 
ture in  our  language.  Qur  ancestors  identified 
nature  with  kindness.     I  love  our  old  modes  of 
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thinking  in  most  things,  and  of  speaking  in  many. 
We  have  several  ancient  words  used  at  present  in 
a  different  sense  from  what  they  were  formerly  •  •  • 
rogue  for  instance. 

JOHNSOk. 

No  sedition,  sir !  no  vague  allusions !  no  con- 
tempt of  authority !  I  know  who  rogues  are,  as 
well  as  you  do ;  but  I  abstain  from  throwing  a  fire* 
brand  into  their  houses,  and  lighting  the  populace 
to  pillage  and  murder. 

TOOKE. 

Well  judged :  the  populace  has  no  right  to  any 
such  things. 


i 

JOHNSON. 


Strange !  marvellous !  you  enunciate  even  these 
sentences,  the  most  detestable,  the  most  impious, 
the  most  seditious,  uninflamed,  unwarmed;  like 
your  chemists,  who  pour  from  one  bottle  into  an- 
other, just  as  unconcernedly,  I  know  not  what 
pestiferous  and  heavy  air  of  theirs,  if  report  speaks 
truly,  corking  it  down,  until  they  can  find  some- 
thing to  set  the  whole  of  it  in  a  blaze ;  shewing  us 
that  what  is  the  lowest  in  its  nature  is  the  most 
destructive  in  its  application. 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  in  the  asbestine  quality  of  my  mind, 
with  the  flames  and  faggots  on  both  sides,  you  ap- 

VOL.  II.  s 
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pear  to  3^e  a  miracfe :  if  you  could  see  more 
clearly,  you  would  discover  in  it  Christianity  with- 
out one. 

JOHNSON  {aside). 

I  did  not  imagine  that  this  logical  wronghead 
could  .balance  and  swiiig  and  dandle  me  so  easily. 

I  do  pot  recollect  any  expression  in  Chaucer 
worth  retaining  and  not  retained. 

TOOKE. 

What  think  you  of  swoughj  the  long-continued 
sound  of  wind  ? 

As  thof  a  storme  should  brasten  every  bough. 

Palamon  and  ArcUe. 

JOHNSON. 

'It  sounds  grandly :  there  is  something  of  a  me- 
lancihdly  and  a  lonely  wildness  in  it. 

TOOKE. 

The  Scotch  retain  it  still,  spelling  it -sugh. 

JOHNSON. 

iLet  thein'keep  it,  sir,  to  themselves :  'Iwoukl 
not: give  a  straw  for  > it.  We  want  nmther  harsh 
won(}8  nor  obsolete  ones. 

TOOKE. 

Suppose  we  found  in  •  Chaucer  ^  some  wocdsJen 
harsh  in  their  pronunciation  than  they  appear  at 
present ;  and  others,  if  not  less  so,  yet  useful  for 
variety  and  for  rhyme :  such  are  d^m^, -before. 
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Withouten^  without,  somdel^  somewhat,  astonnedf 
astonished,  brast  &xid  brasten^  burst  or  broken,  and 
many  more. 

JOHNSON. 

Let  our  language  rest  where  it  is. 

TOOKE. 

Languages,  lil^e  .n)en,  when  they  have  rested 
long  and  totally,  grow  heavy  and  plethoric:  we 
n^ust  renew  their  juices*  and  bring  them  back  into 
their  native  air. 

We  have  presently^  hut  want  Jkturely^  used  by 
Fletcher  in  the  Two  noble  Kinsmen. 

Among  the  rich  furniture  of  our  ancestors  which 
we  cast  aside,  may  be  reckoned  a  certain  two- 
luioded  instrument  of  great  utility  and  strength. 
By  and  qf^eve  employed  by  them  at  their  option. 
Shfikaspear  says 

Unwhipt  of  Justice, 

We  now  abandon  altogether  the  better  usage.  I 
would  have  reserved  both. 

We  use  the  wprd  bat  for  various  things ;  among 
the  rest  for  that  animal  which  partakes  the  nature 
of, bird  and  mouse:  why  not  call  it,  at  least  in 
poetry,  what  Ben  Jonson  doeSyjflitterfnouse  ?  The 
word  in  all  respect^  is  better ;  it  is  more  distin- 
guishing, more  descriptive,  and  our  language  is  by 

one  the  richer  for  it« 

s  2 
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JOHNSON. 

The  reasons  are  valid  and  unobjectionable. 

TOOKE. 

The  verb,  to  beat^  is  the  same  in  its  present 
tense  and  in  its  preterite ;  so  irregularly  and  im- 
properly, that  you  cannot  but  have  observed  how 
people  avoid  the  use  of  it  in  the  latter. 

JOHNSON. 

The  Romans  did  the  same  in  their,y^io.     In- 
stead of  taking  a  preterite  from  it,  they  use  percussL  . 
I  think  however  that  I  have  somewhere  seen  the 
preterite,  bate. 

TOOKE. 

We  had  our  choice  either  to  follow  the  inflexion 
of  cheat  or  eat:  we  took  the  latter;  and  then 
would  have  neither.  I  am  afraid  of  reminding 
you  where  you  probably  last  met  with  batCy  which 
you  seem  looking  after. 

JOHNSON. 

Subdue  your  blushes,  my  gentle  sir,  and  conduct 
me  back  to  the  place,  be  it  where  it  may. 

TOOKE. 

The  Irishman  in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones  says, 
"  He  bate  me." 

JOHNSON. 

What  we  hear  from  an  Irishman  we  are  not 
overfond  of  repeating,  whether  in  grammar  or 
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fact :  but  in  this  case  our  risibility  is  excited 
by  the  circumstances^  rather  than  the  language, 
altho  the  language  too  has  its  share  in  it.  The 
dialect  is  hibemian. 

TOOKE. 

We  certainly  should  not  either  smile  at  the  ex- 
pression in  a  vulgar  countryman  of  our  own,  nor 
condemn  it  in  a  learned  discourse  from  the  pulpit. 

JOHNSON. 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  employ  it  in  the  graver 
composition. 

HORNE. 

Nor  I :  for  authors  much  richer  both  in  thought 
and  language,  than  any  now  living  or  any  recently 
deceased^  have  done  so. 

JOHNSON. 

If  we  begin  to  reinstate  old  words,  we  shall 
finish  by  admitting  new  ones. 

TOOKE. 

There  would  be  the  less  danger  of  that,  as  there 
would  be  the  less  need.  Yet  even  new  words  may 
be  introduced  with  good  effect,  and  particularly 
when  the  subject  is  ludicrous. 

JOHNSON. 

Fhrynicus  and  Julius  Pollux  animadvert  with 
severity  on  Menahder,  for  inventing  new  words, 
and  for  using  such  others  as  were  unknown  in 
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Attica  :  and  perlaps  this  is  the  reason  Why  he  was 
frequently  vanquished  by  Polemon^  in  the  contest 
for  thepris^  of  comedy.  Gkillius  tells  us»  on.  the 
authority  I  think  of  ApoUodorua,  that,  altho  he 
wrote  a  hundred  and  five. pieces,  he  was  the  victor 
but  in  eight. 

TOOKE. 

And  if  we  could  recover  thetn  all,  we  should 
find  probably  those  eight  the  very  worst  amongst 
them,  and  the  only  ones  that  &irly  could  admitt 
a  competition.  When  Menander  asked  Polemon 
whether  he  did  not  blush  at  being  his  vanquisher, 
the  answer  (I  can  well  imagine)  was  another  such 
suffusion,  and  not,  as  would  have  been  the  ca^  tf 
there  were  any  room  for  it,,  that  the  inelegance  or 
inexactness  of  Menander  turned  the  countenance 
of  the  judges  from  him*  He  was  cojdisidereid  by 
the  best  critics  of  succeding  ages  as  the  mo&t.attlb 
of  the  Athenians  ;  and  certainly  was  not  the  less 
so  for  employing  thoSe  expressions;  novel  or  fdren, 
which  suited  the  characters  he  introducfedk  A 
word  may  be  excellent  in  a  dialogue,  which  wbuld 
deteriorate  and  deform  an  oration,  Julius  Pollux, 
I  remember,  disapproves  of  many  words  used  by 
Plato  and  Herodotus.  Now  altho  Plato  is  often 
fiat  and  insipid,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  de- 
monstrates by  examples,  yet  I  cannot  diink  he  bver 
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used  fi  term  imptapetij  or  unfitly.  In  regard  to 
Heredotm,  his  style  I  eonsidi^  as  the  most  proper, 
the  most  pure,  the  most  simply  and  inelaborately 
Imrmonieiis,  of  any  authot  ki  any  language.  His 
genius,  what  rarely  happens,  is  well  seconded  and 
soateined  fay  his  spirit  of  research  and  his  delight 
in  knowledge.  He  has  been  censured  for  a  de^ 
fieieney  of  elevation.  Maoiy  can  judge  of  eleva^ 
tion  in  phraseology ;  fewer  of  that  which  is  attained 
by  an  elastic  vigour  in  the  mind,  keeping  up  easily 
a  broad  eontinuance  of  imi^native  thought.  This 
is  almost  as  necessary  to  matter  of  fact  as  to  poetry» 
If  the  matter  of  fact  is  worthy  to  be  impressed  on 
the  memory  or  understanding. 

How  much  better  is  Shherited  than  disinhe- 
rited? innerest  than  innermost?  How  much  more 
properly  is  tongue  written  tong^  fruit  Jrute,  suit 
mte^  Jriend  frend^  atchieve  acheve  /  These  are 
not  new  modes  j  we .  find  them  in  the  time  of 
Spenser^  and  most  of  them  in  his  works.  He 
writes  the  verbs,  wil  and  shal ;  he  also  writes  til 
and  oMil  He  would  not  do  so  unless  others, 
whom  he  esteemed  as  good  authors,  had  given 
him  the  exam^e  j  for  his  rhyme,  which  he  favours 
at  any  rate,  did  not  exact  it. 

We  Mver  say  patriarchical,  yet  we  say  mo- 
narchical and  anarchical :  harsh  words !     Since 
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the  choice  is  left  me  by  prescription  in  the  one,  by 
analogy  in  the  other,  I  would  constantly  write 
anarcal  and  monarccU. 

Menage  tells  us  that  he  did  the  contrary  of  what 
was  done  by  the  Academy.  '*  They  fill  their  dic- 
tionary,^ says  he,  '*  with  words  in  use :  I  take 
greater  care,  in  my  etymologies,  of  those  which 
are  no  longer  sp,  that  they  may  not  be  quite  for<p 
gotten." 

JOHNSON. 

Both  did  right.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace 
the  features  of  a  language  in  every  stage  of  its 
existence.  I  wish  you  would  do  it,  M.  Tooke ;  I 
have  done  enough:  it  must  be  the  exercise  of 
learned  leisure,  and  not  of  him  whose  daily  bread 
is  dipt  in  ink. 

TOOKE. 

Doctor,  there  was  a  time  when  I  sighed  at  what 
raised  my  admiration  :  I  thought  it  was  over :  your 
last  words  renew  it.  I  am  not  the  adviser  of  pen- 
sions :  I  should  be  happy  to  see  the  greater  part 
of  them  struck  off:  but  more  gladly  still  should  I 
read  an  act  of  parliament,  in  pursuance  of  which 
ten  were  established  in  perpetuity  for  our  ten  best 
writers.  Five  of  them  should  enjoy  five  hundi^ 
a  year,  the  others  three,  closing  only  when  pre- 
ferments of  higher  value  were  given  them. 
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JOHNSON • 

And  pray,  sir,  would  you  admitt  the  partisan  of 
rebellion  to  the  advantages  of  this  endowment  ? 

TOOKE. 

I  would  exclude  none  whatever  for  his  opinions, 
political  or  theological.  The  minister  who  had 
granted  such  an  indulgence  to  his  opponent,  would 
indemnify  himself  by  the  acquisition  of  worthier 
supporters,  attached  to  him  by  his  magnanimity : 
the  partisan  of  rebellion  who  accepted  it,  would 
render  but  little  service  to  his  cause*  The  whole 
sum  they  expended,  is  barely  what  you  throw  upon 
the  desk  of  the  lowest  scribbler,  appointed  secretary 
(we  will  suppose)  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  for 
some  smutty  song  or  pious  pasquinade ;  barely 
what  a  vulgar  commissary  gains  in  one  day's  con- 
tract for  bullocks ;  and  therefor  on  neither  side 
of  the  house  would  the  motion  find,  consistently, 
any  opponent  who  can  spell  and  cast  accounts. 
Since  the  form  of  our  constitution  is  not  such,  as 
admits  every  man  of  superior  genius  to  the  place 
he  might  occupy  in  one  more  popular,  so  slight 
amends  may  surely  be  made  for  the  privation.  I 
venture  to  assert,  that  it  would  render  our  govern- 
ment more  respected  abroad,  than  our  armies  and 
navies  render  it,  and  more  beloved  at  home  than 
our  assessments  and  excise. 
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JORNSON. 

Ay,  aty !  among  the  ten  we  should  fiad  your 
name.  Ho  doubt  I 

TOOK£« 

NO)  sir,  itfy  name  is  not  to  be  where  teti'  are  ^t  a 
timfe :  besides,  there  is  no  minister  whose  exelUsion 
of  me  would  be  unjustifiable.  These  t^o  eon* 
siderations  make  me  speak  ot>€fnly  aiid  Warmly^ 
Few  authors  could  recomitiend  the  motion :  I  dare 
to  do  it,  excited  by  thd  neglected  genius  d  my  ad- 
versary here,  and  the  glory  no  lete  neglected  of 
my  country. 

JOliNSON. 

I  would  hardly  be  so  ministerial  on  thi^  point 
as  you  are*  I  would  enerease  the  value  of  the  pen- 
sion^ by  making  it  depend  on  the  vote  of  parlia- 
nienti 

tOOKE. 

This  is  better:  v^  may  suppose  three  names 
recobimended  by  a  coiiimittee  eu  every  tacAncy  .  • . 

JOHNSON4 

I  perceive  that  you,  in  the  midst  of  letters,  turn 
liside  to  <^e  political. 

T00KE« 

I  wish,  in  the  midst  of  the  political,  our  repre- 
sentatives were  turned  for  a  moment  to  the  con- 
sideration of  letters.     What  I  recommend  is  prac- 
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ticable  and  uncostly.  Hardly  one  member  of  the 
Honorable  House  is  interested  in  recommending 
a  relative  or  friend ;  and  I  doubt  whether,  in  all 
the  ten  to  be  chbsen,  more  than  two  or  three 
would  be  nominated  on  an  unpaid  bill,  by  coach- 
maker  or  fishmonger  or  tailor. 

JOHNSON. 

Ah  fidse  suitor !  yoii  have  unwoven  with  your 
own  hands  Penelope's  bright  web :  you  might  have 
left  it  to  Penelope  herself :  night  wbuld  have  closed 
again  on  it,  iii  scattered  filaments. 

TOOKE. 

Noi  my  dear  sir,  I  have  not  hurt  the  web ;  I 
have  only  puffed  away  a  design  of  it  which  was 
never  designed  to  be  executed.  Cadmus,  who 
foiind  letters;  found  also  the  dragon's  teeth^  to  be 
sown  amongst  them  and  to  consume  them. 

The  word  Tartar ^  we  are  informed  of  late,  is 
{properly  Tatar  in  its  own  language.  Let  it  be  to  : 
this  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  alsd  ishould  be 
Tatars  or  speak  Tatar.  The  word  Tartatr  hab 
been  received  amongst  us  scHne  centuries,  and  in- 
variably il^ed.  Casiibettaunus  iind  Britannia  are 
not  exactly  the  British  words  :  yet  a  Roman  would 
have  been  ridiculed  who,  a  hundred  years  after 
the  reception  of  them,  should  rather  have  inserted 
the  original  British  in  his  history. 
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JOHNSON. 

Here  I  agree  with  you ;  and  am  reminded  of  an 
observation  I  made  the  other  day,  that  some  recent 
authors  write  Tartarian  as  the  adjective  of  Tartar : 
Tartarian  is  that  of  Tartarus :  Tartar  is  itself  an 
adjective. 

'     TOOKE. 

Our  language,  sir,  is  losing  a  little  of  its  pro- 
priety every  year.  It  becomes  more  trim  by  its 
espaliers ;  but  I  wish  I  could  say  its  fruit  is  the 
better  for  the  reduction  of  its  branches. 

We  have  anger  and  wrath  in  our  old  language  ; 
resentment^  rage^  pique^  the  worse  and  weaker 
parts  of  the  feeling,  come  from  the  French. 

JOHNSON. 

You  place  too  little  reliance  upon  good  autho- 
rities. 

TOOKE. 

Good  writers  are  authorities  for  only  what  is 
good,  and  by  no  means  and  in  no  degree  for  what 
is  bad,  which  may  be  found  even  in  them. 

JOHNSON. 

How  then  decide  upon  what  is  really  bad  or 
good? 

TOOKE. 

By  exciting  our  ratiocination  upon  it,  and  by 
comparing  with  it  other  modes  of  expression. 
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Many  of  those  who  are  generally  called  good  wri- 
ters are  afraid  of  writing  as  they  speak.  This  is  a 
worse  than  panic  fear }  and  is  the  principal  reason  . 
why  our  modems  are  less  rich  and  less  easy  than 
their  predecessors.  They  are  reluctant  to  mount 
up  above  the  times  of  Dryden  j  not  indeed  a  mean 
writer  in  prose  or  poetry,  singularly  terse  in  his 
moral  sentences  and  felicitous  in  his  allusions,  but 
in  copiousness  and  beauty  of  language,  no  more 
comparable  to  Barrow  and  Taylor,  and  some  others, 
than  the  canal  in  St.  Jamesis  park  is  comparable 
to  the  Thames.  If  we  wish  to  breathe  freely  and 
largely,  and  to  fill  our  innermost  breasts  with  the 
spirit  of  our  language,  we  must  ascend  higher. 

JOHNSON. 

The  most  curious  thing  I  know  in  our  language, 
is,  that  ever  and  never  should  be  synonymous. 
Can  you  account  for  this  ? 

TOOKE. 

The  mai  of  the  Italians,  in  like  manner,  serves 
both  purposes.  Were  you  never  so  just  is  the 
same  in  its  meaning  as  Were  you  ever  so  just. 
The  one  is  xvere  you  never  in  your  Itfe  so  just  as 
upon  this  occasion :  the  other,  howsoever  jm/  you 
were. 

JOHNSON. 

This  satisfies  me.  I  should  myself  have  given 
the  same  solution. 
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TOOKE. 

It  must  then,  doctor,  be  a  clear  and  e^y  Que* 

JOHNSON  {aside). 

The  man's  words  are  ambiguous ;  altho  it  is  plain 
that  he  is  not  aware  of  it  j  for  nothing  was  ever  so 
serene  as  his  countenance»,so  unembarassed  as  his 
manner,  so  polite  as  his  whole  demeanour.  Can 
this  fellow  now  be  in  his  heart  a  whig  ?  ^o^  ^ 
republican !  impossible! 

TOOKf. 

Rindy  bind,  mnd^Jind^  wind  (the  verb),  kindf 
bimdt  &c.  are  better  written  as  they  were  formerly, 
mth  a  final  ^,  as  also  childy  wild,  wilds  that  the 
souud  ttidy  accord  with  the  ^llin^,  which  jshpuld 
always  be  the  case  whece  iip  very  powerful  reason 
jnterpQses  its  .higher  au^hfiirity.  Ache  why  not 
(ike.  Heighth  and  mighhour  should  be  written 
highth  and  nighbour :  the  iormer  conies  froxn 
high^  not  heigh  !  the  latter  from  nighy  not  neigh. 

Tho^ivho polish  language,rIikeitho8e who $lean 
pictures,  often  rubb  away  the  true  colouiing. 
Roughness,  you  will  tell  me,  is  removed  by  the 
process  of  the  modems.  I  could  adduce  no  jSsw 
instances  to  the  contrary.  'Now  do  you  imagine 
that  the  fashionable  way  of  writing  empresses  sinh 
if  we  could  pronounce,  it  accordingly,  would  be 
better  than  mpr^essijif  '  No  other  language  in  the 
world  (for  though  the  serpent  could  once  .ii9>eak 
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he  could  never  write)  presents  four  esses  in  cqu- 
juncticm.  The  final  s  hath  nothing  to  do  with, 
what  Addison  and  others  have  substituted  for  it, 
his:  it  is  among  our  few  declined  cases* 

JOHNSON. 

Who  would  not  rather  say  son  of  the  empress  ? 

TOOKE. 

I  talk  of  what  exists  in  the  language,  not  of 
what  is  best  in  it :  nw  indeed  would  your  altera- 
tion be  preferaUe  in  all  contingencies.  What,  for 
instance,  think  you  of  this  ?  We  have  heard  of 
the  ill  state  of  health  (^  the  son  of  the  empress 
of  Russia.  The  double  genitive  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  all  composition :  it 
has  however  a  worse  effect  in  modern  languages 
than  in  ancient.  To  ours  the  ancient  termination 
designating  it,  is  highly  advantageous.  It  has  not 
only  iwo  genitives,  but,'letme  also  remark  to  you, 
it  <has  a  greater  variety  of  sounds  in  it  than  any 
o|herIiknaw. 

JOHNSON. 

Surely  not  than  the  Greeik. 

TOOKE* 

iBeyond.a  question;  if  you  acknowledge  ,that 
the  Greeks,  who  have  never  lost  their  language, 
know  I  how  to  pronounce  it  better  than  we  4<v 
Their  diphthongs  are  almost  inaensit^ly  sp :   i^e 
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give  to  their  ai  and  oi  our  own  deepmouthed 
tone,  our  own  exclusively,   as   is  that  of  f  in. 
minef  &c. 

Returning  to  the  5,  altho  we  have  one  word 
of  nine  letters  in  which  it  occurs  five  times,  and 
another  of  only  eight  in  which  it  appears  as  often 
(possesses  and  cissesses),  yet  I  once  from  curiosity 
examined  a  hundred  verses  in  Shakespear  and  the 
same  number  in  Sophocles,  and  found  it  more  fre- 
quent in  the  latter.  If  I  had  counted  the  ej^es 
and  a^is^  the  zeds  and  zetas,  and  the'^^i^,  which 
contain  it,  the  di£Perence  would  have  been  still 
greater.  It  is  true,  the  Greek  iambic  contains 
more  syllables  than  ours,  but  the  number  of  letters 
is  very  nearly  the  same  in  each. 

•   JOHNSON. 

I  am  unsatisfied,  after  all,  that  the  English 
iSf  whether  joined  to  the  word  or  disjoined 
from  it,  whether  in  full  or  in  contraction, 
may  not  be  his^  as  our  grammarians  have  sup- 
posed. 

TOOKE. 

That  it  has  not  relation  to  his,  may  be  demon- 
strated, by  its  being  common  to  both  male  and 
female,  to  both  singular  and  plural:  we  say  not 
only  EdwirCs  book,  but  Emma's  book^  and,  with 
as  little  hesitation,  merCs  minds. 
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There  are  some  words  which,  if  we  receive  them, 
we  cannot  spell  rightly ;  they  have  been  so  per- 
verted  by  custom :  such  are  amazes  alarm,  a  newt; 
the  first  of  which  was  a  maze,  the  last  an  eveL  So 
the  French  of  aire,  and  the  Italian  qffare;  dfaire, 
a  fare;  demonstrable  in  the  latter  by  the  earlier 
word,  still  equally  in  common  use,  facenda,  res 
Jacienda.  Bower  is  part  of  arbour,  and  cote  is 
part  of  delicate. 

JOHNSON. 

Is  delicate  then  used  any  where  as  a  substantive 
for  delicacy  ? 

TOOKE. 

Majston,  in  one  of  his  plays,  says,  princely  de^ 
licates..  Dehonnaire  was  formerly  used  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  the  present,  (among  the 
french).  **  II  faut  ^tre  simple,  obeissant  et  dehon- 
naire, pour  £tre  propre  k  recevoir  religion,''  says 
Charron,  a  writer  not  less  shrewd  than  Bacon  and' 
much  more  elegant ;  but  I  have  traced  the  old 
gentleman,  and  pretty  often,  out  of  Seneca  into 
Plutarch. 

JOHNSON. 

I  do  not  often  read  french  :  that  language 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  changed  in  one  cen- 
tury. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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TOOKE. 

Even  since  Pascal,  Menage,  and  Mad.  de  Se- 
vign^.  Formerly  to  teach  greek  was  montrer  le 
grec  :  it  would  be  an  italianism  to  say  enseigner. 
This  is  remarkable  in  the  french,  that  it  is  more 
figurative  in  common  conversation  than  in  ordinary 
prose  writing,  and  vastly  more  so  in  prose  than  in 
vers^.  A  batterie  de  cuisine,  a  chapeau  abim^, 
an  artificial  flower  magnifique,  a  false  curb  superbci 
a  kidney-bean  ill-boiled  horrible,  an  old-fashioned 
coat  afireux  ;  a  kick  on  the  breech,  or  a  turbot  with 
a  wrong  sauce,  an  assassination  ? 

We  see  written  manfua-makeTf  for  manteau- 
maker,  a  vulgar  and  ludicrous  error :  we  see  also 
ameliof^ate  for  meliorate^  altho  one  would  rea«> 
sonably  suppose  that  it  signified  the  reverse.  We 
write  posthumous,  in  the  silly  opinion  that  the 
word  is  derived  from  post  and  humus :  the  termi- 
nation in  fact  is  nowise  difierent  fVom  that  of 
maxumus  and  optumus,  in  the  Latin,  altho,  by  one 
of  the  chances  so  common  in  language,  it  has 
escaped  that  change  in  the  middle  syllable  which 
the  others  have  undergone. 

You  would  derive  a  good  many  words  from  the 
latin,  which  come  to  us  from  nearer  relatives  in 
the  north :  and  there  are  some  few  which  really  are 
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latin  and  you  do  not  notice  as  such.     What  think 
you  for  instance  of  hocus  /  pocus  / 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  those  are  exclamations  of  conjurors,  as  they 
call  themselyes. 

TOOK£. 

Well,  doctor,  let  us  join  them,  and  try  to  be 
conjurors  ourselves  a  little.  We  know  that  the 
common  people  often  use  the  aspirate  unnecessa- 
rily, and  as  often  omitt  the  i ;  they  constantly  say 
ingenotis  for  ingenious:  u  and  i  are  not  only 
confounded  by  us,  as  in  grum  for  grim,  &c.  but 
were  equally  so  by  the  Romans,  as  lacrunui  was 
lacrifna. 

JOHNSON. 

You  mean  rather  with  y. 

TOOKE. 

No ;  they  oftener  wrote  it  with  i :  the  conceited 
and  ignorant  used  y,  only  to  shew  they  knew  the 
deriration,  as  among  us  people  write  thyme,  con- 
trary to  the  manner  of  pronouncing  it. 

JOHNSON. 

Pray  go  on. 

TOOKE. 

The  preliminaries  are  acceded  to.  Hocus  then  is 
ocus,  out  of  use,  or  ocius :  pocus  is  pocis. 

T  2 
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JOHNSON. 

What  is  that  ? 

TOOKE. 

The  ancient  Romans,  followed  in  this  by  the 
modern  Italians,  wrote  pocis  or  pauciSy  Clodius 
or  Claudius,  plodite  or  plaudite.  Ocus  pocis,  is, 
quickly!  at  few  words!  the  conjuror's  word  of 
command,  as  prcesto  is. 

JOHNSON. 

You  pronounced  paucis  as  if  the  c  was'  k. 

TOOKE. 

So  did  the  Romans :  we  are  taught  so  by  the 
Greek  biographers  and  historians.  They  write  latin 
proper  names  according  to  the  pronunciation  ;  Ki'^ 
keron,  not  Siseron;  Kaisar,  not  Scesar;  which  to 
their  ears  would  have  been  as  absurd  as  Saton  would 
have  been  for  Cafon. 

There  are  also  some  few  inaccuracies,  where- 
into  our  most  applauded  speakers,  and  our  least 
objectionable  writers,  have  fallen.  For  instance^ 
/  had  rather  not  go :  you  had  better  not  do  it. 
This  error  arises  from  ambiguity  of  sound  . . .  J*d 
rather,  or  I'ou'd  rather ;  contractions  of  would, 
and  pronounced  more  like  had  *. 

*  I  find  this  mode  of  expression  in  the  poetry  of  a  very 
distinguished  scholar  and  critic : 


»  <     1 


/;i.^ 
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-  If  I  am  not  mistaken^  is  often  prefatory  or  paren- 
thetical to  an  affirmative,  in  our  language  and  most 
others.  Nothing  is  absurder ;  for  nothing  is  more 
self-evident  than  that  a  thing  is  this  or  that,  if  there  ^ , 
is  no  mistake.  But  by  saying,  for  instance, "  If  I  am  ^ .//  ].  / .- v^  t 
not  much  mistaken,  sir,  you  are  doctor  Johnson  ;**  ^- '  « *  ''\/  /  . 
the  absurdity  in  the  stranger  would  be  none;  for  //.,  '■  jM^i  ^"''j 
he  acknowledges  a  great  mistake  in  taking  you  for  ^  ' 
another,  or  another  for  you  :  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  any  thing  else  on  which  inquiry  or  curiosity 
has  been  exercised. 

JOHNSON. 

Sir,  you  mix  up  so  much  of  compliment  with  so 
much  of  argument,  that  I  know  not  how  I  can 
answer  you,  unless  by  saying  that  your  observation 
on  the  phrase  is  perfectly  correct,  and  that  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  no  less  new. 

.   TOOKE. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  our  language 
which  require  attention,  and  yet  have  not  found 
it.     You  would  say  two  or  three  times. 

'*  Poet  who  hath  beon  bailding  up  the  rhyme^ 
When  he  had  better  far  have  stretched  his  limbs 
Beside  a  brook,  in  mossy  forest  dell."  Coleridge. 

And  again  in  the  prose  of  a  celebrated  nobleman : 

"  A  poet  had  better  borrow  anything  except  money  than 
the  thoDghts  of  another.**     Note  to  Don  Juan,  c.  v.  p.  218. 
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JOHNSON. 

Why  not  ? 

TOOK£* 

Because  you  would  not  say  two  times;  it  is 
anidiomatical. 

JOHNSON* 

Anidiomatical ! 

TOOKE. 

We  want  the  word ;  take  it  from  me.  It  is  not 
so,  when  or  tfiree  comes  between. 

JOHNSON. 

I  should  rather  say  twice  or  thrice.  Certainly,  as 
more  elegant ;  besides,  it  saves  a  word ;  no  incon- 
siderable thing,  when  we  find  a  large  family  of 
young  thoughts  springing  up  about  us,  and  calling 
on  us  for  decent  and  warm  cloathing. 

You,  who  are  fond  enough  of  innovations  in  poli- 
tics, are  reluctant  to  admitt  any  improvement  in  our 
modes  of  writing.  Doubtless  you  think  it  as  elegant 
to  close  a  member  of  a  sentence,  or  the  seifteiice 
itself,  with  qfi  against^  iihjbr^  as  to  write  *'  with 
which  to  contend,'*  **  of  which  to  speak,''  **  agiainst 
which  to  write,''  **  in  which  to  partake^"  *<  for 
which  to  be  zealous." 

TOOKE. 

Not  only  as  elegant,  but  much  more  so.     It  is 
strictly  idiomatical  ^  it  avoids  an  unnecessary  word ; 
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and  it  is  countenanced  by  the  purest  writers  of 
Greece.  The  iambics  of  the  tragedians  (if  that  be 
any  thing)  often  end  with  such  words  as  nr<>  ^aga^ 
«¥'>  Wo>  Wf-  I  would  rather  close  a  sentence 
thus,  there  is  nobody  to  contend  xvith,  than,  there 
is  nobody  with  whom  to  contend  ;  rather  with  there 
is  none  to  Jight  against^  than  there  is  none  V)ith 
whom  tojight^  Whenever  we  can  avoid  whom  and 
whkh  we  should ;  and  above  these  the  relative 
that.  •  •  the  stiff  plantain  of  hard  and  uncultivated 
tracts  in  our  literature.  Even  the  French  formerly 
were  not  shocked  at  closing  a  sentence  with  avec ; 
altho  little  accordant  with  their  language. 
We  often  hear,  the  first  ajnongst  them. 

JOHNSdN. 

Well,  why  not  ? 

TOOKE. 

Because  what  \% first  or  befiire^  is  not  amongst. 

JOHNSON. 

You  might  argue  then  that  what  is  before  is  not 
4^  and  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  so  when,  in  the 
ttuitical  phrase,  it  has  parted  company :  yet  surely 
you  do  not  ol^ect  to  the  expression,  **  the  first  of 
dieni/' 

TOOKE. 

It  has  not  ceased  to  be  o/*  by  being  befi)re :  for 
0fiB  (^9  however  we  may,  for  obvious  reasons. 
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separate  them  in  the  parts  of  speech.  You  toss 
your  head  about,  doctor :  is  therejienum  in  comu  ? 
must  I  make  my  escape  ?  or  will  you  accept  my 
apology  for  so  deep  an  encroachment  on  your  time 
and  patience  ? 

JOHNSON. 

If  your  argutaents  were  always  as  just  and  in- 
nocent, I  should  not  decline  your  conversation, 
but  on  the  contrary  should  solicit  from  you  a  cata- 
logue of  such  peculiarities  and  defects,  as  a  pro- 
found .  insight  into  our  language,  and  a  steddy  in- 
vestigation of  its  irregularities  and  intricacies,  have 
enabled  you  to  remark. 

TOOKE. 

And  now,  doctor  Johnson,  you  are  at  last  in 
good  humour  with  me.  I  hope  to  requiteyour  coni 
descension  by  some  other  remarks,  more  useful 
than  those  you  could  expect  frorii  m^.'  Atittibal 
Caracci,  I  know  not  whether  in  advice  or  iii'  iti- 
proof,  said  to  a  scholar.  What  you  do  not  under- 
stand you  must  darken.  Are  not  we  also  of/  the 
Bologna  school,  my  dear  doctor  ?  do  not  we  treat 
men,  and  things  in  general,  as  Caracci  would  have 
his  canvas  treated?  What  we  cannot  so  well 
manage  or  comprehend,  we  throw  into  a  comer, 
into  outer  darkness :  I  do  not  hate,  Wlieve  me,  nor 
dislike  you  for  your  politics :  whatever  else  they 
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may  prove,  they  prove  your  constancy  and  your 
disinterestedness.  Nor  do  I  supplicate  to  you  for 
one  kind  glance  on  me :  the  fixedness  of  your 
countenance,  frowning  as  it  is,  shews  that  you  at 
least  attend  to  me ;  which,  from  a  man  of  your 
estimation  in  the  world,  is  no  slight  favour.  Con- 
tented as  I  ought  to  be  with  this,  I  would  yet 
entreat  for  others  in  the  same  condition,  that,  you 
may  be  pleased  to  consider  those  writers  whose 
sentiments  are  unpopular,  as  men  walking  away 
spontaneously  from  the  inviting  paths  of  Fortune, 
and  as  casting  up  the  sum  of  an  account  which 
(we  know)  is  never  to  be  paid  or  presented. 

JOHNSON. 

.  I  did  not  think  there  was  so  much  wisdom  in 
you. 

TOOK£» 

Npr  was  there,  until  this  conversation,  and  this 
strong  hand  created  it. 

JOHNSON. 

How !  have  I  then  really  shaken  hands  with  him, 
and  so  heartily ! 


The  study  of  language  has  become^  of  late  years^  greatly 
more  extensive  and  more  profound  than  formerly;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  English  work,  excepting 
certain  famous  Novels,  remarkably  defective  in  that  particular. 
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I  do  not  attempt  to  conjecture  who  is  the  anthor  of  them  j 
bat  he  is  evidently  a  person  who  in  his  youth  and  early 
manhood  was  without  the  advantages  of  literary^  or  po- 
lished, or  very  decorous  society.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
most  popular  works  of  our  age,  after  lord  Byron's,  are  cer- 
tainly less  elegant  in  style  than  any  of  any  age  whatever.  I 
hfnre  penned  no  volame  of  them,  in  which  there  are  not,  at 
the  lowest  <:omputation^  twenty  gross  vulgarisms,  or  grosser 
violations  of  grammar,  and  in  places  where  the  character  did 
not  require  nor  authorize  them.  Sometimes  a  sentence  holds 
them,  like  Foxis  placemen,  three  in  a  bed;  and  occasionally 
aningle  and  a  short  member  of  one  contains  a  couple :  for  in- 
stance, 

''  Bat  I  Ufill  doubtless  find  some  English  person,  ai  whom 
to  make  inquiries.'* 

Again,  a  well-educated  gentleman  talks  of  "  laughing  con- 
:f^sumedly,''  and  even  the  Dean  of  Faculty  says  in  RedgaufUlet, 
'*  It  was  as  fine  a  first  appearance  as  I  ever  heard :  I  should 
be  sorry  if  your  son  did  not  fdhtv  it  tip  \n  a  reply."  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  «•)  Follow  up  what  ?  bm  ownjlrst  vppearanae LwUdi 
appearance  was  both  heard  soidfoliawed ...  by  whom  ?  by  the 
appearer  himself !  A  few  words  beyond,  "  Having  thus  taken 
hu  ground  to  the  Dean  of  Faculty." 

I  invite  the  learned  to  shew  me  in  any  volume  in  any  lan- 
guage, the  same  number  of  equally  great  faults  within  the 
same  space. 


*  c    ^ 
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The  Cavaliere  Puntomichino  was  the  last  male 
representative  of  an  ancient  family.  He  was  an 
honest  and  rich  man  :  so  that,  when  his  intention 
was  understood  at  Florence  of  traveling  to  Eng- 
land, it  excited  suspicion  in  some,  and  surprise  in 
all ;  for  Italians  of  that  description  were  never 
known  amongst  them  to  have  crossed  the  Channel. 
He  went  however,  and  remained  there  several 
years,  reading  our  best  authors,  and  wondering,  as 
he  informed  me,  at  one  thing  only,  which  is,  that 
there  could  really  be  in  the  whole  human  race  so 
prodigious  a  diversity,  as  he  found  in  almost  every 
five  individuals  whom  he  conversed  with  in  our 
metropolis. 

"  I  have  often  observed,"  said  he,  "  more  variety 
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in  a  single  household^  than  I  believe  to  exist  in 
all  Italy.'' 

He  never  had  about  him  the  slightest  taint  of 
affectation ;  yet  became  he  singular,  and  glaringly 
so,  at  his  first  introduction  to  the  academy  of  La 
Crusca :  for  he  asserted  three  paradoxes :  first, 
that  no  sentence  in  a  comedy  should  excede  a  fair 
page  in  octavo ;  secondly,  that  no  witticism  should 
be  followed  by  an  explanation,  in  the  dialogue,  of 
more  than  two  pages;  and  thirdly,  that  Shake- 
spear  had  near^  or  quite  as  much  humour  as 
Goldoni.  Henceforward  he  was  a  worthy  man, 
but  an  oddity.  His  claim  to  the  literary  cha- 
racter I  shall  forbear  to  discuss;  altho  I  have 
many  papers,  not  indeed  of  his  own  writing,  b«t 
addressed  to  him  by  others,  some  of  which  go  so 
fv  te  to  call  him  a  nightingale,  some  a  great 
doctor,  aome  an  eagle,  some  a  pbenix,  some  a  sun, 
and  one  Wh  a  sun  and  a  phenix.  But  this  latft 
was  written  by  a  rival  of  him  who  wrote  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  therefor  its  accuracy  may  be  suspected, 
and  it  was  declared  by  the  academy  to  be  more  iii- 
genious  than  correct. 

His  sedentary  life  had  been  unfriendly  to  his 
health,  and  he  was  seized  in  the  beginning  of  this 
winter  with  repeated  and  severe  attacks  in  the 
breast     As  he  had  inherited  a  good  property. 
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and  had  collected  many  rare  books^  nearly  all  the 
canonics  and  professors  b^an  to  write  tributes^ 
monodiess  ^legies^  musce  plangentes^  EtruruB 
luctuSf  and  consolations  to  his  heir,  a  very  distant 
relatire,  whose  brother,  in  the  time  of  the  French 
government,  had  been  hanged  for  robbery  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  proving,  as  others  have  done  in 
various  ways,  that  misfortune  is  attendent  on  early 
elevation.  He  himsdf  was  in  the  galleys  at  Pisa 
for  the  murder  of  his  father-in  Jaw,  who  had  eduw 
cated  him  and  had  promised  to  leave  him  his  estate. 
On  the  death  of  the  cavaliere,  it  was  foreseen  that 
he,  too  late  indeed  for  his  happiness  and  sensibility, 
would  be  found  innocent  of  an  offence,  for  which 
the  French  laws  in  their  precipitancy  had  con« 
demued  him»  The  proofs  of  this  innocence  were 
produced,  the  patron  found,  the  sum  stipulated, 
when  the  cavaliere,  whose  decease  had  been  ex- 
pected daily,  died«  On  opening  his  will,  it  ap- 
peiired  that  he  had  destined  all  his  property  to  the 
Maintenance  of  soldiers'  widows,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  slaves  from  Barbary.  Devils  /  and  caxzo  1 
and  cappari  I  and  Bacco  !  tripped  up  and  exploded 
the  muses  and  Etruria.  The  Pisan  professor^  their 
chor^us,  who,  printer  no  less  than  professor  and 
poet,  had  already  struck  off  his  Lamentations  spoke 
more  cafanly  and  reasonably  than  the  rest,  saying 
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manfully,  G/7^fW,  take  dawn  those  sheets  in  papal 
quarto  J  and  throw  them  upon  the  Codes  ofNapo^ 
kon ..  .the  thing  wont  do.  The  expected  and 
expecting  heir  was  accused  of  falsifying  the  evi- 
dences;  and  fresh  severities  were  added,  for  his 
attempts  to  corrupt  justice. 

Let  me  now  revert  to  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  cavaliere.  I  never  in  my  life  accepted  a 
letter  of  introduction,  nor  ever  expressed  a  wish» 
whatever  I  might  have  felt,  for  any  man's  society. 
By  some  accident  this  peculiarity  was  mentioned 
to  Puntomichino,  and  he  called  on  me  immediately. 
Returning  his  visit,  I  found  him  in  the  library : 
several  English  books  were  upon  the  table,  and 
there  was  seated  at  the  window  a  young  gentleman 
of  easy  manners  and  fashionable  appearance,.  Mr. 
Denis  Eusebius  Talcranagh,  of  Castle->Talcranagh 
and  of  Skiirrymore-Park,  county  Down,  and  first 
cousin,  as  he  informed  me,  of  Lord  Cowslipmead, 
of  Dove's-nest-Hall,  county  Meath,  a  great  fire* 
eater.  I  bowed  :  on  which  he  fancied  .that  I  had 
known  his  lordship  intimately.  On  my  confessing 
the  contrary,  he  appeared  at  first  rather  mortified 
and  surprised. 

<*  You  must  however  have  heard  something,  in 
your  earlier  days,  of  Sir  Roderic  James  ORowran^ 
my  great  uncle,  who,  whenever  he  entered  an  inn 
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vdth  his  Aiends,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  cried,  Whiskey  and  pistols  for  eight  T* 
It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  mortified,  and  I  could 
only  reply  that  there  were  many  men  of  merit 
whom  it  had  never  been  my  fortune  to  know. 

**  Then,  sir,"  said  he,  "  ten  guineas  to  one  you 
never  were  in  Ireland  in  your  life  ;  for  you  must 
have  known  him  if  you  had  met  him,  whether  you 
would  or  not.** 

There  was  an  infinity  of  good-humour  in  Mr. 
Talcranagh ;  and  if  his  ideas  were  not  always  lu- 
minous and  perspicuous,  they  often  came  forth  with 
a  somewhat  of  prismatic  brilliancy.  He  gave  a 
decided  preference  to  the  writers  of  his  own  coun- 
try overall  others,  "which,**  he  said,  "  we  authors 
are  not  apt  to  do.'*  I  then  discovered  that  I  had 
been  conversing  with  a  literary  man,  who  had  pub- 
lished an  imperial  folio  of  eleven  pages  on  the  Irish 
wolf-dog. 

"  I  sold  all  my  copies,"  said  he,  "  and  bought  a 
tilbury  and  a  leash  of  setters.  And  now,  sir,  if 
ever  you  should  print  any  thing,  take  my  advice : 
cuts  in  wood  or  cuts  in  stone,  and  »  black-letter 
title-page  for  your  life !  I  did  it,  without  a  know- 
ledge  of  printer  or  publisher ...  to  be  sure.  I  was 
master  of  my  subject,  which  goes  a  great  way  \  and 
then  indeed  I  had  a  pair  of  extraordinary  capital 

VOL.  II.  u 
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buckskinS)  which,  it  is  true>  began  to  carry  on  the 
surface,  as  Southey  says  of  Flemish  scenery, 

^<  a  grey  and  wiSomf  hue^ 
but  which  I  found  a  fellow  in  Cockspur-street  who 
could  clean  neatly ;  and  these  I  sent  with  my  best 
complitnents  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, taking  care  to  leave  by  accident  a  bran-new 
guinea  in  the  watch-pocket.  This  was  enough : 
I  went  no  further  in  expenditure,  altho  V***  was 
constantly  at  the  heels  of  my  groom  Honorius, 
pressing  him  to  write  a  critique  on  the  Wolfdog  of 
Erin  for  the  Classical  Journal,  since  I  from  igno- 
rance of  custom  was  too  proud  to  do  it,  and 
assuring  him  that,  look  as  he  might  and  shake  his 
head  as  he  would,  he  was  no  Jew,  and  would  do 
the  thing  reasonably.  Sir/*  added  he  smartly, 
"  are  you  a  friend  to  dogs  ?** 

"  A  thousand  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Talcranagh,** 
cried  I,  *^  for  asking  me  a  question  which  I  can 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  There  is  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry amongst  us,  I  verily  believe ;  for  no  dog, 
except  a  cur^  a  pug,  or  a  turnspit,  ever  barks  at 
me :  they  and  children  love  me  universally :  I  have 
more  than  diviswn  imperium :  these  form  the  best 
part  of  the  world." 

"  Add  the  women,*'  shouted  he  aloud,  "  and 
here  is  ray  hand  for  you.** .   We  saluted  cordiully. 
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*^  Indeed/^  said  I,  **  Mr.  Talcranagh»  you  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  your  countrywomen,  for 
their  liveliness,  their  beauty,  and  their  genius. 
The  book  before  us,  which  you  were  looking  into, 
abounds  in  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  patriotism  : 
there  is  nothing  of  commonplace,  nothing  of 
sickly  sentiment,  nothing  of  insane  enthusiasm.  I 
read  warily ;  and  whenever  I  find  the  writings  of 
a  lady,  the  first  thing  I  do,  is  to  cast  my  eyes 
along  her  pages,  to  see  whether  I  am  likely  to  be 
annoyed  by  the  traps  and  spring-guns  of.  inter- 
jections i  and  if  I  happen  to  espy  them,  I  do  not 
leap  the  paling.  In  these  volumes  I  see  much  to 
admire,  and  nothing  that  goads  or  worries  me  into 
admiration.*' 

'*  Grentlemen,**  said  the  cavaliere,  '*  I  am  as  warm 
an  admirer  of  Lady  Morgan  as  either  of  you,  and 
if  she  had  consulted  me  on  a  few  mattei-s  and  per- 
sons, I  could  have  rendered  her  some  service  by 
setting  her  right.  Travelers  are  profuse  of  praise 
and  censure,  in  proportion  as  they  have  been 
civilly  or  indecorously  received,  not  inquiring  nor 
caring  whether  the  account  be  quite  correct,  if  the 
personages  of  whom  they  write  be  of  celebrity : 
for  censure  no  less  than  praise  requires  a  subject 
of  notoriety.     Thousands  of  English  and  Irish 

court  a  stranger  of  rai\k  in  Florence,  who  did  not 
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even  put  on  mourning  at  the  decease  of  his  wife's 
brother,  tho  he  owed  to  him  the  highest  of  his 
distinctions,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  unwieldy 
fortune.  He  suffered  to  die  here,  imprisoned  for 
debt,  a  woman  once  lovely,  generous,  and  con- 
fiding, who  had  ruined  herself  to  make  her  house 
appear  worthy  of  his  reception.  At  the  moment 
when  she  was  breathing  her  last,  in  silence,  in 
solitude,  in  want  of  sustinence,  his  palace  resounded 
with  music,  with  dances,  with  applauses  to  arch- 
ducal  guests  and  their  magnificent  entertainer. 
The  sum  expended  on  that  night's  revelry  would 
have  released  her  from  bondage  and  would  have 
rescued  her  from  death.  Lady  Morgan  does  not 
mention  this :  but  did  she  not  know  it  ?  She  has 
spoken  of  our  patriots,  the  Russels  of  our  city : 
what  were  they  doing  ?  They  were  contented  to 
act  in  the  character  of  buffoons  before  him. 

"  One  of  these  worthies  was  requested,  by  an 
intimate  friend,  to  shew  civilities  toward  an  En- 
glishman, supposed  to  be  secretly,  I  have  heard, 
a  cultivator  of  what  is  forbidden.  Now  there  are 
two  such  things  in  all  well  regulated  states :  in- 
tellect and  tobacco.  The  latter  comes  more  im- 
mediately under  the  cognisance  of  the  prince,  and 
is  punished  more  summarily  and  expeditiously; 
the  former  is  more  offensive  to  his  agents,  as  they 
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can  gain  nothing  by  detecting  it,  and  is  followed 
by  a  longer  and  more  tortuous  process  of  perse- 
cution and  vexation.  A  secretary,  lately  a  spy, 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  rudeness  and  insolence 
to  his  countryman,  who  had  never  seen  or  men* 
tioned  him. 

'*  The  use  of  diplomatic  agents  in  Tuscany,  is, 
to  write  invitations,  to  deliver  them  out  when 
given  by  persons  of  rank,  to  pick  the  ticks  off  the 
hounds  and  pointers,  to  hold  the  kittens  and  peni- 
tentiary cats  in  their  preparation  for  a  life  of 
chastity,  and  to  count  the  glasses  of  ice  at  the 
entertainments  of  the  minister,  observing  that  the 
domestics  do  not  present  them  unfairly  to  their 
favorites,  nor.  themselves  in  the  antechambers  lick 
them  lavishly  and  deeply.  The  secretary  had  re- 
ceived from  Prince  B*  invitations  for  the  English, 
and  had  distributed  them  to  every  rank  and  con- 
dition :  the  family  of  this  gentleman  was  the  only 
one  omitted,  on  the  plea  that  the  application  came 
too  late.  Deeming  such  an  omission  a  marked 
insult  to  his  lady,  he  wrote  to  his  patriotic  friend, 
entertaining  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  proud  to 
redress  an  afiront  by  obtaining  a  ticket,  capable  as 
he  was  of  doing  it,  from  his  intimacy  with  Prince 
B.     The  patriotic  friend  replied  with  great  dis* 
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cretion  and  composure,  that  he  wofi  tarry  he  couU 
not  interfere  between  two  strangers* 

*^  Do  you  wiah  another  anecdote  of  the  nine 
patriot  ?  Go  half  a  mile  up  the  road  to  Bologna, 
and  you  will  probably  see  before  their  cottage  a 
family  of  thirteen,  in  tears.  Ask  them  why  they 
weep :  they  will  inform  you  that  this  Russel,  who 
administers  and  manages  the  estates  and  affiurs  of 
his  father,  has  given  them  notice  to  quit  their 
vineyard*  Ask  them,  for  what  reason  :  they  will 
reply,  we  are  thirteen  in  number;  God  has  willed 
it  so :  some  of  us  are  too  old^  others  too  youngs 
for  work :  our  famUy  has  lived  upon  tliis  Bttk 
plot  for  many  generations:  many  a  kind  souk 
now  in  Paradise^  has  drawn  water  from  this  well 
for  the  thirsty  traveler;  many  a  one  has  given 
thefg  qffhis  bread  at  fioon,  to  the  woman  labour^ 
ing  with  child,  and  resting^  on  that  stone.  We 
have  nothing  mm  to  give  I  no,  not  even  a  bunch 
qf  roses  to  our  Protectress  over  the  gate . . .  mercy 
upon  us  /  until  this  unproductive  season  we  have 
always  paid  our  rent :  we  are  rum  thirty  crowns 
in  arrears.  We  went  to  the  good  old  lady ;  she 
shook  her  head,  and  said  she  would  do  what  she 
could  for  us,  but  that  her  son  "  managed,'*  and 
he  already  knew  the  case.    On  hearing  this  they 
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will  tell  yoU|  as  they  told  me,  their  courage  forsook 
them,  groans  burst  simultaneously  from  every 
breast,  desperation  seized  the  adult  and  vigorous, 
agony  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  first  articulate 
sounds  they  uttered,  were,  O  God  J  there  is  none 
to  help  us  /  An  Englishman  of  stern  countenance 
came  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  narration.  He 
looked  at  me  with  defiance,  and  seemed  to  say 
internally,  be  qff^.  Bj  degrees  he  became  more 
reconciled  to  my  presence.  As  they  continued 
to  speak  he  closed  his  lips  more  strongly;  the 
muscles  of  his  jaw  trembled  more  and  more  ;  he 
opened  his  eyes  wider;  I  heard  every  breath  of 
air  he  drew  into  his  nostrils ;  he  clenched  his  fist, 
stamped  with  his  heel  into  the  turf ;  cried,  what 
can  this  cursed  slave  do  here  ?  and  throwing  down 
a  card  of  address,  without  a  thought  of  their  in- 
capacity to  read  it,  Vemte  da  me^  in  an  accent 
rather  like  fury  than  invitation.  He  walked  away 
rapidly :  the  wind  was  in  his  face :  I  saw  some- 
thing white  blown  over  his  shoulder  at  intervals 
till  he  Inched  the  Porta  San  Gallo. 

^*  There  may  formerly  have  been  a  virtuous  or  a 
brave  citizen  in  the  family  so  extolled  by  Lady 
Morgan,  and  indeed  in  what  family  has  there  not 
been,  earlier  or  later  ?  but  if  those  who  now  com- 
pose it  arc  called  Russels,  with  equal  right  may 
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the  cast  horses  of  a  sandcart  be  called  Bucephali. 
Strangers  are  disposed  to  consider  us  as  the  vilest 
and  most  contemptible  race  in  Europe ;  and  they 
must  appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side,  if  such 
creatures  are  taken  for  the  best  of  us.  Not  a  single 
one  of  these  flaming  patriots  ever  subscribed  a  far- 
thing to  aid  the  Spaniards  or  the  Greeks,  nor  in 
furtherance  of  any  agricultural  or  other  useful 
association   in  their  own  country.     Alloviring  to 
the  Russel  of  the  Bologna-road   all  his  merits, 
I  insist,  for  the  honour  of  my  native  place,  that 
no  inhabitant  of  it,  be  his  condition  what  it  may, . 
has  fewer :  I  do  not  depress  the  one,  nor  will  I 
suffer  the  other  to  be  depressed.   Patriotism  has 
here  a  very  different  meaning  from  what  it  has  in 
England.     A  patriot,  with  us,  is  a  man  who  is 
unfriendly  to  all  established  government,  and  who, 
while  he  flatters  a  native  prince,  courts  over  an  in- 
vader.    His  only  grievances  are,  to  pay  taxes  for 
the  support,  and  to  carry  arms  for  the  defence,  of 
his  country.     He  would  loosen  all  the  laws,  as  im- 
pediments to  the  liberty  of  action,  with  a  reserve 
of  those  which  secure  to  him  the  fruits  of  rapine 
and  confisqation :  those  are  provident  and  con** 
servative,  and  enthroned  in  light  by  the  philan^ 
thropy  of  the  age.     Hospitality  is  the  virtue  of 
barbarians...'* 
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*^  Blood  and  hounds!**  cried  indignantly  my 
young  friend,  **  I  would  ask  him,  whoever  he  is, 
whether  that  was  meant  for  me.  If  there  is  bar- 
barism in  a  bottle  of  claret,  there  is  as  much  of  it 
in  a  corked  as  in  an  uncorked  one." 

•*  Sir,"  replied  mildly  Puntomichino,  **  I  could 
shew  you  a  Russel  of  the  Italian  school,  who  re- 
ceived unusual  civilities  in  England,  and  of  all 
those  gentlemen  there  who  treated  him  with  atten- 
tion and  kindness,  of  all  those  with  whom  he  dined 
constantly,  not  a  single  one,  or  any  relative,  was 
ever  invited  in  his  house,  even  to  a  glass  of  stale 
barleywater  or  sugarless  lemonade." 

"  Cavaliere,'*  said  I,  "  we  more  willingly  give 
invitations  than  accept  them :  I  speak  of  others, 
not  of  myself :  for  I  have  never  been  tempted  to 
dine  from  home  these  last  ten  years ;  yet,  altho  I 
am  neither  rich  nor  convivial,  and  hardly  social,  I 
have  given  at  least  a  hundred  in  the  time,  if  not 
superb,  at  least  not  sordid  \  and  those  who  knew 
me  long  ago,  say,  Landor  is  become  a  miser  • . .  his 
father  did  otherwise." 

"  Cappari !"  exclamed  Puntomichino  :  "  this 
whole  family,  with  thirty  thousand  crowns  of  in- 
come, has  not  done  a  ninetieth  part  of  it  within  the 
memory  of  man." 

**  Faith !  then/'  interrupted  Talcranagh,  **  it 
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must  have  come  into  the  Russels  by  a  forced  adop- 
tion. The  Russels  of  England  are  of  opinion, 
right  or  wrong,  that  the  first  thing  are  good  prin- 
ciples, and  the  next  • ,  •  good  cheer.  I  wish,  sir," 
said  he,  looking  mildly  and  somewhat  mournfully 
at  me,  **  I  had  not  heard  you  say  what  you  did :  I 
began  to  think  well  of  you,  I  know  not  why . .  • 
and  I  doubt  not  still,  God  forbid  I  should,  that 
you  are  a  worthy  and  conscientious  man ;  but  I 
would  fain  have  thought  well  of  you.  As  for  that 
other,  I  thank  him  for  teaching  me,  what  I  never 
should  have  learnt  at  home,  that  a  fellow  may  be  a 
good  patriot  with  a  very  contracted  heart,  and 
as  much  ingratitude  as  he  can  carry  to  market. 
Why!  you  might  trust  a  Correggio  across  his 
kitchen-chimney  on  christmas-day :  ay,  Signer 
Puntomichino  ?** 

**  Gentlemen/'  said  our  host,  ^*  mider  the  least 
vindictive  of  princes  we  may  talk  as  loudly  as  we 
please  of  liberty,  which  we  could  not  do  without 
fear  and  trembling  when  we  were  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  What  are  you  pondering  so  gi-avely, 
Mr.  Talcranagh  ?*' 

"  Woe  !'*  replied  he,  **  woe  to  the  first  family 
that  ever  dines  yonder !  Let  them  each  take  a 
bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne^  against  the  explosion  of 
mould  from  the  grand  evolution  of  the  tablecloth. 
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But  about  your  ministen  there  are  some  things 
not  entirely  to  my  mind,  neither :  your  prince,  I 
dare  to  say,  knows  nothing  about  them/' 

<<  Our  ministers  are  libeml,  my  young  friend. 
They  htre  indeed  betrayed  in  succession  all  the 
aovrans  who  have  employed  them,  yet  they  let 
every  man  do  his  best  or  his  worst :  and  if  you 
are  robbed  or  insulted,  you  may  insult  or  robb 
again:  all  parties  enjoy  the  same  plenitude  of 
power.'* 

*<  Plenitude !  by  my  soul.  Sir  Cavaliere,  and  a 
trifle,  I  think,  to  spare.  One  of  them  a  few  days 
ago  did  what  a  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
would  not  dare  to  do,  and  which,  if  the  firsi 
potentate  on  earth  had  done  in  London,  he  would 
have  been  kicked  down  the  stairs  for  his  impu* 
dence.  The  exhibition  of  pictures  at  your  Aca- 
demy was  announced  as  opening  to  the  public  at 
ten.  His  Excellency  entered  alone,  and  remained 
in  the  principal  apartment  until  two,  the  doors  of 
which  were  locked  to  others.  If  it  had  been  pos^ 
sible  for  him  to  have  acted  so  amongst  us,  he  would 
have  been  tost  in  a  blanket  till  the  stars  blinked 
upon  him ;  the  people  would  have  perfumed  his  frill 
and  ruffles  abundantly  with  home-made  essences, 
would  have  added  new  decorations  to  his  waistcoat* 
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ful  of  orders^  and  would  have  treated  his  eagles 
with  more  eggs  than  they  could  swallow/' 

"  Believe  me,  sirs,  our  government,  which  would 
be  a  detestable  one  for  the  English,  is  an  excellent 
one  for  us.  Every  day  in  London  brings  with  it 
what  to  a  stranger  looks  like  a  rebellion,  or  at  best 
a  riot :  no  mischief  is  done  thereby :  your  strength, 
which  causes  this  irregularity,  sustains  you :  but 
weak  bodies  bear  little  fermentation/' 

^*  Wisely  thought  and  well  expressed.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  we  had  not  a  riot  now  and  then  in 
Ireland,  we  should  be  as  mopish  and  sullen  as 
the  English,  or  as  insincere  and  ferocious  as  the 
French.  And  I  have  observed,  Signor  Cavaliere, 
that,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  whenever  there  has 
been  much  of  a  riot  there  has  been  sunshine* 
Smile  as  you  will,  Mr.  Landor,  I  swear  to  the 
ftct/' 

^^  Your  assertion,  Mr.  Talcranagh,  is  quite  suf- 
ficient :  but  is  it  impossible  that  the  fine  weather 
may  have  brought  together  a  great  concourse  of 
people  to  the  fair  or  festival,  and  that  whiskey  or 
beauty  or  politics  or  religion  may  have  incited 
them  to  the  exertion  of  their  prowess  ?*' 

*^  There  are  causes  that  we  know,  and  there  are 
causes  that  we  know  not.     Inquiry  and  reflexion 
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are  sensible  things ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  ex- 
perience, nothing  like  seeing  with  one's  own  eyes. 
We  must  live  upon  the  spot  to  judge  perfectly  and 
to  collect  all  the  evidences.  Philosophy  ought  to 
lead  us,  but  only  to  a  certain  point:  there  we 
leave  her,  and  joy  go  with  her.  I  have  seen  im- 
pudent rogues  in  Dublin,  and  have  fancied  that 
the  world  could  not  match  them :  now  what  think 
'  you  of  a  set  of  fellows,  with  coats  without  a  collar, 
who  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  say  with  the  gravest 
face  upon  earth.  The  elements  shall  be  elements 
no  longer^  and  strip  them  one  after  another  of 
their  title-deeds,  as  easily  as  Lord  Redwhiskers 

stripped  the  of  .     It   is 

enough  to  make  one  grave  to  think  on  this  abuse 
of  intellect  Do  you  know,  Signer  Cavaliere,  we 
have  lately  had  people  amongst  us,  and  learned 
ones,  who  doubted  the  existence  of  the  Trojan 
war,  on  which  cronicles  are  founded.'' 

*'  Sir,'*  replied  Puntomichino,  "  the  doubt  is 
not  of  recent  origin.  Eberard  Rudolph  Roth 
attempted  in  1674  to  prove  from  three  ancient 
coins  that  Troy  was  not  taken.  What,  if  the  Iliad 
should  be  in  great  measure  a  translation  ?  Many 
of  the  names  might  lead  a  sceptic  to  suspect  it : 
such  as  Agamemnon  and  Sarpedon,  which  are 
oriental    ones  with   dignities  prefixt;  Aga    and 
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Sha,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  not  pos- 
sessing the  shiboleth,  could  pronounce  no  other- 
wise. Thus  they  wrote  Sapor^  the  same  name 
(with  the  title  preceding  it)  as  Poms.  Aga  seems 
indeed  to  have  migrated  into  Greece  among  the 
first  Pelasgi,  and  designates  in  many  things  what  is 
excellent,  as  in  dyoA^h  dyaihjfr^i,  and  several  proper 
names,  as  Agamedes,  Agasicles,  Agatharcides :  but 
Memnon  is  not  hellenic.'' 

*'  Slgnor  Cataliere,  I  cannot  keep  up  with  you 
on  your  Turkish  horse,  which  is  better  for  any 
business  than  the  road.  Upon  plain  ground  nearer 
us,  the  acutest  men  may  be  much  mistaken  even 
after  long  experience.  I  assure  you,  I  liave  found 
grossly  inaccurate  the  first  piece  of  information 
given  me  by  a  very  cautious  old  traveler.  He  men- 
tions the  honesty  of  the  Savoyards  and  the  thievery 
of  the  Italians :  now  here  have  I  been  a  fortnight, 
safe  and  sound,  and  have  not  lost  a  hair.  I  had 
not  been  twentyfour  hours  in  Savoy  when  they  had 
the  meanness  to  steal  my  hatband.  In  future  I 
shall  be  persuaded  how  illusory  are  sketches  of  na- 
tional character." 

"  That  a  traveler,"  said  the  cavaliere,  **  may 
receive  a  wrong  opinion  of  events  and  things, 
after  even  a  deep  study  of  them,  and  with  as  much 
knowledge  of  the  world  as  happens  to  most  men,  I 
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myself  have  a  proof  in  my  late  unkle  Fontebuoni. 
On  that  marriage,  the  best  fruit  of  which  was  Peter 
Leopold,  he  was  sent  into  France,  to  announce 
the  event  to  the  court  of  Versailles :  and  after  the 
late  revolution,  when  the  Directory  was  established, 
he  resolved  to  revisit  the  country  of  pleasure  and 
politeness*  He  resided  there  one  month  only; 
long  enough,  he  protested  to  me,  for  any  man  in 
his  senses.  /  have  heard  the  same  things  unkle ^ 
said  I,  and  that  not  only  politeness  is  swept  away^ 
but  that  the  women  are  become  most  indecent  and 
wanton. 

**  Nephew  Puntonuchino,  he  replied,  in  regard  to 
poUteness  what  you  have  heard  is  indeed  too  true; 
but,  with  all  my  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  pre-' 
sent  system,  I  am  obliged  in  conscience  to  declare 
that  the  women  are  more  correct  in  their  morals 
than  they  were  Jbrmerhf.  A  heart  is  to  be  touched 
only  by  a  diamond  pin;  a  head  is  to  be  turned 
only  by  a  peruke  h  la  Lucrice,  worth  ten  louis :  a 
compliment  did  formerly :  ffone  knelt,  it  was  un- 
civil not  to  return  the  condescension,  by  something 
as  like  it  as  possible.  This  he  said  at  dinner,  with 
his  tooth-pick  in  his  fingers,  wandering  and  flitting 
here  and  there  for  its  quarrey,  over  the  wold  of  his 
hard  smooth  gums.  He  was  in  his  sixty-ninth 
or  seventieth  year  when  he  went  a  second  time 
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to  Paris,  and  never  found  out  that  women  are 
made  continent  by  our  ages  more  often  and-  aiofe 
effectually  than  by  their  own/'  '       * 

«  Well,  that  never  struck  me/*  said  Mw^HW- 
cranagh,  '   ^      ' 

I  was  here  startled  by  some  musical  iMMSnts 
from  a  sofa  behind  me.  PantMrt oMfteci  o^ikl, 
"  What  are  you  about,  Magnelli  ?**    • 

*'  I  must  go,''  replied  he,'<'  «e  the  Sngish  Mi- 
nister'§.  He  is  composing  an  upetui  he^iis-lfVMy 
note  ready  and  only  wants  my  asttsftenoejIiBfelK)  |Mft 
them  in  order;  which  I  shall  hav^  Jieaodul^ttihed 
in  three  weeks,  by  going  daiiy^  and'^tUoiiiglsMy 
dinner  and  supper  .wkb  him  M'« i  «'  :  t  ,>ri3  ^^f 

On  this  he  left  the  >oom»  ^  The0ennu8kfilm5|V 
said  Puntomichino,  ><^  ar#  people*  mtliaufi  ceoew 
mony.  He  entered,  as  usual,,  withoat .  a  wi»vd, 
threw  himself  upon  the  sofa,  sate  hiATdnhMrf'  and 
the  first  we  heard  of  hhn  was  thethmi  of  «,f  dvnsm 
notes.  His  obsa*vittion  on  partingiiis  <Mi^  skkttktr 
to  oni  of  my  next*door  4)eigiitieMr,!a  ;ivcM%  Orea^ 
tute,  and  fbnd*  of  chess*  '  "  j  s*   ^  • 

^'  Why  sO'inudi'^kidrasmera^iSignor  X^ozssif 

,  <^'  It  i» MtemiaraMmntj  replied  he nalml^^y ikt 

refleirion,^  I<an  mgw  n^  nmn^iAu  rmnaent.KiJ 

iwi^onfythinJiingwhere  IfM^puthim^'        *     • 
**  yih  !  Signor  Oazzu  iffi^uvters  of  state'  "mould 
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think  about  the  same  thing  as  long,  they  xvotdd  dis- 
pose  (^places  more  wisefy  than  they  do  in  general*' 

**  As  for  systems/^  said  Mr.  Talcranagh  •  *  • 
^*  come,  Signor  Cavaliere»  you  have  weighed  them 
well ;  I  hare  not  patience  to  talk  about  them : 
conclusions  are  drawn  even  from  skin  and  bojotes ; 
eyes,  noses,  teeth ;  they  will  soon  come  (saving 
your  presence)  to . .  .*• 

*^  I  know  not  what  they  will  come  to/'  was  the 
spirited  and  timely  rq>ly  of  the  cavaliere ;  *<  but  I 
can  mention  as  wonderful  a  &ct  as  the  sunshine 
dicited  by  shilelahs.  My  father  was  a  physiogno- 
mist, and  when  Larater  first  published  his  work, 
NaWf  cried  he,  nibbing  the  palms  of  his  hands 
together,  men  begin  to  write  again  as  they  should 
do.  He  insisted  that  a  man's  countenance,  in  all 
its  changes,  indicated  his  virtues  or  vices,  his  capa- 
cities or  defects.  The  teeth,  among  other  parts, 
were  infalliUe  indexes :  they  were  in  the  human 
visage  what  consonants  are  in  the  alphabet,  the 
great  guides,  the  plain  simple  narrators.  Amidst 
his  apophthegms  was,  Never  trust  a  man  with  a 
twisted  tooth.  In  fact,  of  all  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
of  all  I  have  ever  seen  since,  under  that  descrip- 
tion, not  an  individual  has  proved  worthy  of  trust. 
I  once  enquired  of  my  father,  with  submission, 
whether  age  or  accident  might  not  alter  the  in- 

VOL.  II.  X 
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dications.  \Bif  Ho  means^  txAvfaeA  he  emphu* 
tically  y  if  the  mdicaihns  are  changed,  Ike  efta« 
racter  is  cJumged:  Otni,  befbre  he  reMok^ed  the 
mark,  removed  ike  taint.  He  observed  that,  vAneV^ 
the  teeth  turned  inward,  there  was  waritteB8»  8&\f* 
ishness,  avarice,  inhumanity  j  where  they  Airned 
outward,  there  was  lascivioumess,  ^tning,''  glUti 
tony.  I  then  doubted  these  incSeatiottSi  and'  ittin^ 
gihed  that  a  part  of  the  latter  i^as  taliea  4lp  ag^Mt 
a  priest,  not  indeed  in  hi^  reputation  fbr  JtAtfiety 
or  eontinenee^  who  had  i^^ded  my'lftther^iti'^ 
tender  (quarter.  My  father  had  erect^  Sf  sttkl^ilRft 
the  eonTenienee  ^  his  peasants ;  but  1^4i3f»d!^p^ 
lioh  was  so  proKx  *  that  he  w*s  ftirc^d  «J'erigra4fe 

*  Lest  an  inscription  on  a  stile  should  surpass  the  faith  of 
my  reader;  I  will  transcribe  one  literally,  on  a  prince  changing 
horses  at  a  eilta,  to*  the  intent^  as  it  days  expresslfy^thal  M 
fnen\md natrons  Mdy^e8  9hon[d  loMw  it.  '     »*     -     '  » '  ' •^. 

Hoaeri  Perdlhandi  lil.  Attet :  >  v.  n  „  ^    ; 

qiiifldtetenai^trQri«BA>miaatioii«iii«Md«i^v    '*\\ 

I  .         i%  hoc  €appA{]^tfnip  gQa(m.f)^8MK>rM|t  ] 

..   ^^^   ,_,..     ^  xy,  Kal,  pct0^^.  mdcccj^v    :       ,  ;^.^.    .^^ 

tantisper  snb^tUit;,  . 

dum  rhedse  itinerant  regalis  snbstitueretur, 

qua  vrbem  principem  inter  comnniiiet  j^iikis 

et  gaudii  lacriinas  introiret; 

herisque  ob  faustitatem  eventiis 

dignitatemqae  sib!  locoqae  ab  hospite  magnd  Impertitam 

l8^titi4  elatis 


'  5 
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tli0  Mindiiflioii  of  it  iqpau  thechurch^porch*  The 
Lfi/tm^  m  tike  priest  AckmHvMged*  wm  very  diui^ 
«ml  i  but  he  nqufiitod  that  it  mic^t  be  removed 
i0  0ait  doYOCpte^  which  was  lorther  eff,  and  not  by 
the  sido  of  wy  road« 

,  <^'  Ti^mol»mte^th  of  4;he  reverend  gentleman 

li^  isonae  unknown  aceident  receired  a  blow>  which 

«^s|^  tbeqn  betvi^seii  the  two  «xfcreine8 )  and  my 

fii^r.  wifis  aikod  in  joke^  whether  he  had  a  better 

^pj)»ion  of  his  apiritiial  ^de  since  his  improve- 

WfMt  Jo'  d#atilioii«    Indeed  J  hwe^  he  aaawered 

Sfl^^F  rJ^  ^  miden  and  mo  great  a  jcAavge^ 

^hftffOr  AifOjHgA/  ethui  Igf  the  orgasm  mtOatims  if 

4fffil§!P^^  P^  kn  <f^n  irresistible  stress^  mth.tvhich 

certain  sentiments  or  sensations  may  beat  upon  it^ 

^mtisi  be  accompanied  by  new  poxvers,  greater  or 

malhsTf  and  by  new  qualities  and  propensities. 

Some  internal  struggJe  may^  in  lengih  of  timet  have 

produced  an  ^j^t  npt  ^nly  an  thejibres^  but  also 

tbrougiithem  om  the  harder  pert  of  the  ejstremi<- 

ties.     The  fbRToraibie  <^p4ni6«  of  my  father  was 

carried  to  the  priest ;  who  lamented,  he  said,  no 

dispensation  of  Providence,  by  which  he  conciliated 

pristiuam  bcoevolentiam  comitate  alloquii 
g;ratique  anuni  significatioDe  declaravit ; 
Marchio  Petrus  Robertas  Capponius 
ad  memoriam  facti  postgcnitis  omnibus  tradendani. 

x2 
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the  better  «entknents  of  90  c^lighteaed  and  chm* 
table  a  man.  He  was  soon  a  daOy  visitaiit  at  ths 
house ;  he  entered  into  the  studies  oCbis.  Exc^*- 
lency,  read  his  observations,  ^niaed  theiMi-  hfigj^y^ 
and  by  degrees  had  the  courage  to  submitt  to  at 
experienced  a  masttf  a  few  remarks  «f  his  o«il 
He  pursued  them  farther :  and  J  flhodybUiirib  to 
relate,  if  all  Florence  did  mrf;  Jtno#  it, .  thntt  riiy 
stepmother,  a  young  lady  of  tweatyfoniv  tt^cd 
him  too  deeply  in  his  iniirestigaiionSfandieonfiiined 
my  father,  altho  not  exactly  by  w«rking.iihel]||irhf 
blem  as  he  would  have  recoiMMadjed^  thbt  fniQr 
temal  struggle  may  produce,  an  tiKct^  Intsbj  only 
on  the.  fibres,  but  also^  through -them,  obihtt  faakdat 
part  of  the  extremities.  Then  too  became^  it  ptf  blici 
that  another  husband  bad  beiw  the.  bal^i  tian<i 
dentist,  in  consequence  oCtootilose^attappli€ttiflii 
to  similar  studies  in  his  house.''        >*  -.    *  ,^  0  ^,m 

"  Why  1  how !  what  I  do  yoi»  talk  ihil  .ihisljtanA 
and  manner !  did  not  you  nor  y^ukr.fatbi^rfl^a'the 
devil  alive?  did  not  you  spigot  hilb.AMr  «^ii)0«t 
him  ?'*  s    V.v  -  ,,. ,  y'vu 

''  I  was  at  edipol :  my  &ther  to^k'his.mf^to 
Siennfi ;  proof  enough  thal^  he  ireaeigyk»&  the  iig  wy;. 
In  our  country,  as  yoa  kndif^,  ev^ry  iady  qf  qualSty 
has  her  cavaliere  servHente;  and  y/tm.  cannot^pigr  ^a 
higher  compliment  to  a  man  of  rank  than  by  call- 
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i&g  hitn,  in  polite  latigoage,  a  son  of 'a 'Whore, 
wbidhy  if  I  remember,  is  somewhat  like  an  affi*ont 
ito  >£^glmid,  and  not  even  the  commonest  person 
^iftiik^tkmk  iyiMifbr  it.     Here  howeter  it  serves 
•o  distiiq^didi  the  supierior  order  from  the  lower; 
wIwImI:  lorwitvd  to  nothing  better  than  the  liberty 
M  dkieklthbirikn^fdlMieklea  on  their  :cdat8  with  a  tag 
9fiscttrlet«'  MyAther,  a»  ytm  may  suppose,  was 
bWygnant,  ^Aab  a  priest  but  of  the/gates;  neither  a 
canodioo'iior.  a  ouMtro  di  casa,  ishould  beget  his 
ciiii|dff^;;imdia0pirci^  as  he  would  hikve  done  by  de* 
goecHj  l^fi^  ihsj^iadeMe  is  ^  n^er .  retcogre'ssive,)  to 
ebndulsfrihili^Iftdy  to  her  oarriage.     I  ha^e  .many 
isdolosi  kilJwlfiQlr  id  t^'  t^xt  written  with  his  owh 
bftiiB^q^Aferf^^uM'^  man  with  a  twisted  to6th; 
tint  4  hdtfi^i  seaitb^  hi  vain  f6r  any  such  sentence 
tmi  \  WtfSmfiQ  man  wUk  an  ttntmsted  one.  His  enthu- 
siasm seems  to  have  oooled,  irom  the  time  that  he 
finoidii 'tehola^- so  eapftUfe  of  his  place. 
j'<  *<  Ati(Mhor^of  my  fiither's  maxims  was.  Open  a 
nHifHf^  m&uih  land  look  whether  his  under  jaw  he 
uneven,  with  a  curvature  like  a  swine^s,  which 
Mf^dgtu$!^Hs^iii9^es$arifyJbil(Pwedl^  the  teeth,  and 
gfmmUi^fi^lihfy^nd  kini^kinish  in  one  wa^  or 
offler..^  ^o^mfiHJlnd  him,  fake  mg  ivoirdjbr  it, 
ski^^idjor'^uttanbM  or  ^^iih^    I  hoot  ^observed 
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few  moh  wko  were  not  shihjklr  but  neoer  am  who 
was  not  both  se^k  and  gbittomms. 

'^  In  ike  latter  case^JhOier^miid  I,  it  vfiU  nfribe 
necessary  to  open  his  mouth  Jbr  him.  I  maypkh 
losophize  across  the  table  Jindkig  there  all  the  in* 
struments  adapted  to  the  proce^  ofinveetlgathn. 

^*  It  would  not  demonstrate  to  you,  ftddm^  tey 
father ,r  haw  incorrigible  is  the  nature  ofstich  m^. 

^  GoJHdo  Fidcohion^  rnts  of  the  cotf&fntiiHd'n 
/  have  (f escribed;  and  his  parents,  tvho  tHemsehtt 
loved  good  living,  md  who  were  Uben^'toi:^!^ 
attempted  to  divert  at  a  riper  &g^\  tkd  hHUdtMif 
they  were  tmable  to  conquer  in  his  chiHihbdd^ 
Many  means  were  resorted  to. ^  allkadybtltdi^Sib 
had  a  cousin  at  JPefugia,  ati  heiress,  fichl  'pkn(j/^ 
and  accomplished.  Her  beauty  rdds^rt^dlSi^. 
Several  families  were  at  variance  iii  het^^riii^ 
bourhood^  because  the  elder  son  of  one  hdd  bdek 
preferred  to  the  elder  of  another,  this  in  t/iehidrti^ 
ing,  that  in  the  evening,  and  there  were  dnlytwo 
things  in  which  they  agreed;  frst,  ^uxt  ehtf^was 
an  angel  of  Paradise ;  secondly^  that  ihe  was'tery 
wrong  in  not  fixing  her  choice.  To  quiet  thiese 
animosities,  her  father,  whose  health  was  declMng^ 
xvas  resolved  to  join  his  brother  Guido,  thefkther 
ofGqffHdo,  at  the  baths  (f  Lucca.    Goffiido  IMv 
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b^komng  tfx  a  bay  who  carrkd  a  basjcet  qf  trout 
upon  his  heady  wAm  the  carriage  dro^e  up  to  the 
4Mf^  .  If^^  stood  before  i( :  his  eye  tJu$  moment 
an,  pifi  Jtro^t^  ti^at  monusnt  on  his  Qousini  The  bey 
hfid  retreat^  a  step  or  twOf  when  he  oaught  him 
by,  fhe  cqatt  and ,  opened  with  the  left  hmd  the 
qifflo^gqr^  ,  He  hqd  not  $een  Jjeopoldirm  since 
s^fiC:  t^^  q  chubby  ruddy  child •  There  are 
blqs^ms  in  field  md  garden^  which  firs{  gre 
pftt^kl^  find  which  fifhiten  as  they  eapandf  LeQ- 
Jff^l^^y^^a^  one  qf  these,  fjer  J[ace  alon^  had 
x^ftf^W^  if^  Pltmpne^ :  she  was  rather  pale  oitid 
^M^fffWTr.^ .  4(.  ^i&^l^9f  QQfri4o,  who  still  h^ld  the 
^'9.^,^^f..^Hnot,nwrely  milcd  but  laughcidf; 

,^N«^/<(iJ^>^€»^.^Wi^V*^^^'^^^  ^€^r^  her 

,fi(lfl^iffir,^^e,lfXf4M'^^  cdwfited  by  a  French  lady 

J^^gKvmiJ^  iplim  she  recollected  that  she  mu§t 

gfV^itJo  h^r  coi^sin^  piho  h^ld  out  his.    ^fever 

fy^dMJelt^  t/(e force  qf. adjnirat\on  to.mch  a  de- 

,gsrf^^'  l^ifi^nifiufh  was  opqfL:  his  teeth,  white  as 

.imryiJ^Hf.  VtnU¥:hy  in  their  curmture^  Iqoked  liliie 

.(^  prai^  pprteulUs  whifih  wovid  jiot  come  down. 

Jif\  QCtually  loosed Jl^fishfr-boy^s  cqat^  and  aU 

n^0^fi<»fiforj3ptf  in  the  midst  qfhis  compliment, 

jtQ^d^siK^h^  WQtfld^g(f  into  the  hous^^  which  he  did, 

Jlh^Jirst,Qf0e  party,  , 

**  J  am  incapable  qf  giving  such  descriptions  as 
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would  suit  a  ncroel  or  romance^  and  must  therefor 
do  injustice  to  the  t/oung  peopk.  G(sffHdo  'Qkxs 
really  a  fine  young  man^  blooming  in  healtb^  and 
addicted  to  no  pleasures  but  those  qf  tke\  itsAk^ 
which  he  thought  the  most  soUd  qfally  and  took 
especial  care  should  not  be  the  least  durable:^  Tf^se 
however  by  degrees  he  abandoned  for  morem* 
sionary  and  eralted.  He  failed  in  no  kkidqf 
attention  to  his  fair  cousin^  and^  when\her  appl^ 
tite  seemed  to  flag  a  Utile,  looked  out  Jar  whenever 
was  choicest  at  table,  presented  i^  to  fier  with 
grace  and  SsinterestednesSi  and  pressed  if^on  her 
attention  with  recommendations  the  m\>st\anxi(ms 
and  with  solicitude  the  most  pathetic.  -  The  sprutg 
had  passed  away,  long  as  it  linger siUMhhdeiighJ^ 
Jill  region,  when  some  moral  reflexions^  I^knoto 
not  from  which  first,  indkced  thefdthers  W)  demi 
an  union.  Never  were  two  childrin  mote^obe" 
dient  If  tny  faiher  wishes'  it,'  hisvwili  «.* lid&dy 
said  Goffredo*  D^  sir/  you  have  iturtrnteted  mb 
in  my  duty :  dispose  of  yoor  Leopoldiua)  wxs  ^ 
answer  of  his  cousin.  They  e^^d  ta^remamt^^ 
gether  at  the  baths  until  She  vintage,  '4^  which 
time  they  must  be  at  Perugia,  and  the  deremot^ 
should  be  performed.  It  rarely  happened  sun 
that  either  had  a  bad  appetite;  and  if  either  ^'ad, 
the  other  did  not  observe  it.    Jokes  fiew  about  in 
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a  contrary  direction :  security  had  taken  place  of 
soUcUuief  and  tenderness  had  made  room  for 
ffoodJiitmaur.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  more 
detieate  fruits  are  conveyed  in  perfection  up  these 
momUains:  they  are  generally  bruized  and  broken^ 
Gt^id&f  observing  tbis^  and  corroborated  in  his 
observation  by  LeopoUina,  rode  manfiilly  to  Pe^ 
scia^  bought  a  basketful  qfthe  most  lovely  peaches 
ther^Cj  r^led  up  each  separate^  ui  several  fg^ 
lecmesy  and  returned^  dinner.  Surely  some  evil 
Cfcnius^^watches  the  Anti^VeslalJire  qfour  concu* 
pi$cent^propensithSf  and  renders  it  ine^tinguish^ 
aih.'  Ge^d(^  presented  the  peaches  to  Leopold 
dmeu^  ')She  tooky  \X)hetber  by  choice  or  accident^ 
iMeJiiiest^Her  kver^  seeing  it  on  her  plate^fxed 
his\heart  up^n  ih  ttnd  saying  You  have  taken  a 
bruized  one^  trantferred  it  to  hisj  and  gave  her 
tttto  others.  His^  mother  said,  laughingly y  Goffirido^ 
I  see  no  bmiizer{<  lefe  me  lode.  He  blushed  deeply; 
be:  Ibst  his  presence. qfmindf  he  could  not  support 
tine  glttnce  ^  surpfise  which  bis  change  ofcoun^ 
tenanee  edwe  had  es^dted  in  his  cousin^  nor  the 
idea  ofyieUing  to  so  light  a  tetnptatian . .  in  short, 
het^ttheroom.  The  old  people  sate  siknti^  Leo-- 
poldina  was  qfflictedf  for  she  k^ved  him.  She 
retired  too f  soon  after;  and^  being  ahne,  begm  to 
refsdm^  in  her  tOemory^ker  whole  acguaintame 
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wiih  kirn;  and  thisrwahm^  qfhem  caH  upiwiny 
sindlar  things  ag^tiwt  him.  Finalbf  her  tkoughl$^ 
wm^red  4tsfur  as  PerngiOf^nd  dmUJwA  W9h 
ment,  in  ihe  chain  ofideas^  on  a  littis  hoj/ wk<hMf^ 
fem  years  be^e^  had  fought  a  battle  wfh  ^afiothw. 
Jbr  having  taken  u  pwrjivm  kerMnd  Mtm^tAi^ 
fire  she  anUd  catch  binu  She  r«Menriktred  ^^^u^ 
when  she  wovid  have  takeB^thack  <tnd<eaten\il^., 
her  champion  cried  No,  Signoim  Lftqpdiduii»  thtf 
thief  has  bitten  it.  I  vdil  hring  j^u  anotWr  Wi^ 
tte»d  I  JPoor  Antimno  !  sighed  ^he^^  «%z A  oMnte 
ike  thinb  ^  thee  again  /  '  .>\vn\.?  v  \va):)u 
^  He  had  not  been  one  <gfber  loBennihtn^ouU 
he  h0oebeenf  hca^asike^eoni^tbefqtisM^ptieftf 
imiwhat  is  nu^re  scandahm,  the  noknbwisdgiid  sam 
The  father  was  reproved  by  his  bishop^  tmd4hfibatii 
enedwith  euspension  imhss  h^  darned  i^piMichfi 
My  lordi  answered  the  priest^  my  passions^m  ^dvf 
one^ceasian  ^verm^m^  niy  reasoa!  The  aiHother 
of  the  chHd^  eri^eUy  treated  by  her  fMatty^foJ«^ss}t 
IxAOSgressiw,  isftnk  imder  the  diwUe  vMighft  ^of 
«hflme  and  wmm^  Take  my  pfmr  infant^  cried 
sh^;  t^ch  Mmf  O  unhappif  man^  a^  love  God.^M 
msU  as  I  thought  1 4idl  and  dhe  expired  ia  my 
arms.  .  I  haw  educated  the  child  to  viitue ;  ilm 
beat  reparation  of  my  fault :  fakebood»  mjr  Jordi 
would  be  none* 
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^  Ltop^kOna^  imker  return  to  Perugia^  watlked 
qfien  <M  theJleU  ofbatth . .  ajkr  mare  impcrUmt 
ont^  not  onbf  to  her  but  to  us,  if  I  may  judge  by  the 
mtertst  I  experience  and  seem  by  your  attention  fo 
have  eMitedf  than  that  other  in  the  vicinity ^  where 
Hannibal  beat  the  Ramans.  Antonino,  she  thought, 
atwided  her.  She  had  sometimes  seen  him,  and 
Jhmeied  that  he  had  seen  her.  At  last  she  was  cer* 
tain  he  had;^^  ^hile  she  wa^  talking  with  an  old 
ioomaii^'She  perceived  the  old  woman^s  Ofes  to 
tiktnderfrom  her  toward  the  parsonage,  and 
heard  a  window-bUnd  close.  She  turned  round* 
Another  iiine  will  do,  said  the  old  woman^  I  must 
^iy'iie  Jtad  patience  enough.  He  has  litde  to  give 
OM)  'hut  he  brings  it  me  himself  when  I  cannot 
vU&^^ot  when  it  luins,  and  comforts  me  as  much 
b^  aenilaig  and  laughing  as  am>ther  could  do  by 
{nrkying* ' 

^^  I^shotdd  Uhe  to  look  a  tittle  at  Leopotdina's 
teeth,  baid  my  father,  Jbr  she  is  a  most  singtUar 
girL  Would  you  believe  it?  she  is  grown  at  tost 
as  decisive  as  any  of  her  neighbours^  young  or  old, 
could  desire.  <S%e  has  declined  the  visits  of  them 
all  as  lovers,  and  has  declared  to  her  parents  that 
if  she  ever  marries  it  shaU  be  Antonino.^* 

I  have  reported  this  Conversation  in  a  manner 
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differing  from  the  rest.  If  illustrious  characters 
have  been  inidted  to  my  entertainment. 

Locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris. 

The  meaner  of  us  have  spoken  but  seldom,  and 
indeed  I  have  supprest  the  greater  part  of  my  own 
remarks,  and  several  of  Mr.  Talcranagh's.  A  con- 
versation with  a  young  Irishman  of  good  natural 
abilities,  and  among  no  race  of  men  are  those  abi- 
lities more  general,  is  like  a  fofest-walk ;  in  which, 
while  you  are  delighted  with  the  healthy  fresh  air, 
and  the  green  unbroken  turf,  you  must  stop  at 
every  twentieth  step  to  extricate  youfself  from 
a  briar.  You  acknowledge  that  you  have  been 
amused,  but  that  you  rest  willingly,  and  that  you 
would  rather  not  take  the  same  walk  on  the 
morrow. 
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THE  EMPEROR  FRANCIS. 


METTERNICH. 

Who  are  you,  man  ?  I  hear  you  have  brought 
some  intelligence  from  the  Tyrol.  Be  brief;  I 
ha^  little  time  fw  audiences^  and  am  surprised 
that  you  should  h$ve  required  one»  altho  you 
moutitaaneers  are  somewhat  used  to  liberties. 
What,  in  few  words,  have  you  brought  from  your 
country  ? 

HOIPPER. 

This. 

I^TTI&aKICH. 

No  enigmas :  at  thd  court  of  Vienaa  we  under- 
stioid  no  other  than  plain  language. 

HOFFERt 

Your  Excellency  c0mmaDded  me  to  be  brief :  I 
was  so.  This  is  the  herofi^^i  feather  which  moved 
merrily  over  the  Alps,  when  not  aa  ^eagle's  m9A 
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Stirring.  If  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  ene- 
mies is  worth  a  recompense,  I  come,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  those  who  followed  me,  to  ask  one.       ' 

METTERNICR. 

I  expected  it :  never  was  an  audience  asked  of 
me,  or  of  any  other  minister,  whieh  did  not  b^gin 
or  end  so.  But,  friend,  many  years  of  war  have 
exhausted  the  treasury ;  England  i»  penuritfus : 
and  we  have  innumerable  young  men,  of  h^h  MAl 
and  great  promise,  disappointed  in  theif'li<)peii^ 
preferment :  besides,  Who  ordered  yo«i  td^'take  tf^ 
arms?  '     •  i  /  m  '^um  • 

H<yFFEll.  •"•    "•"'    "^V  ^•'^' 

My  oath  of  allegiance,  the  voice' of  tnyddUbti^^ 
my  hatred  of  the  French;  and  my  oOhteittpt^^f  titf 
Italians,  by  wh6m  principally  oui*  towift'Aild''^ 
lages  were  garrisoned.  ■  •  •^'    •*••      Ki*,<' 

METTERNICH.  •  '  h;  ., 

You  would  fain  be  another  William  Tell. 

As  willingly  as  WilKam  Tell,  now  among  the 
saints  in  heaven,  would,  if  he 'were  living','  Be  ^an- 
other Andrew  Hoffer.  We  are  ^crMMra^  too 
humble  for  jealousy ;  we  have  neither  rank  nor 
beauty,  neither  silk  bt^eeches  nor  powdered  iif% ; 
we  write  no  poems,  challenge  no  dnbiforttneii* 
tion,  and  solicit  no  clerk  for  preferment.      ' 
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Sf£TT£RNICH« 

I  have  read  your  aame  in  ihe  French  gazettes, 
and  you  have  just  now  mentioned  it^  I  think,  but 
really  I  quite  ibrget  what  it  may  be. 

JSu4h(M'thfi  tendemejss  of  the  emperor  my  ooas- 
t^rtfor.tfaoM  who  have,  aerved  him  faithfully,  that, 
althoi-you.ajre  no  longer- hb  iubject,  stilU  as  you 
^reMVuP^iv^B-^of^luiown  bravery*  and  of  sorae 
repute  in  your  neighbourhood,  if  you  will  >only 
change  your  name  iv^id  renter  into  the  service  as 
^j4^)l^i^f|li,l.I,iD0fi6^fr  will  venture  to  mention 
yd*  ^•stqWWl^)  f^i  the  enrliert  promotion^  knd, 
ifilhtn^khinie  ^r  6^ur  .years  at  furthest,  I  entotaiii 
the  beet  founded  hopes  that  you  may  be  made  a 
corporal.  >    • 

Excellent  sir;  I  do  not  ad^  so  much. 

HcrriKRt^lCH. 
f.Aj)ttt;le'mitoey^  iffl^c^uld  diapose  of  it^  should 

not  lie»*«i9lnig«.«^biAt%'. . 

:  -   -     ..'.»;-•  H^FPfiR* 

JRardon^  incw  ^ir,  itn  iiM4mmption  to  the  currrat' 
of  |mir>kin4neasv  I  ha^.  grain  tuid  wine*  under 
a  certain  reck  I  could  mention,  with  two  hundred 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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crowns,  and  my  freehold  may  be  valued  at  twelve 
hundred  more,  and  I  have  children  who  are  brave 
aqd  healthy,  who  love  their  father  and  fear  God. 

METTERNICH, 

You  want  something,  and  it  is  neither  money 
nor  promotion.  I  believe  I  am  as  acute  as  most 
people,  yet  here  I  confess  my  dulness. 

HOFFER. 

If  I  have  devoted  my  little  property,  which  is 
always  dearer  to  the  possessor  than  a  great  one,  as 
every  shrub  and  hillock  is  familiar  to  him^  and 
the  scene  of  some  joviality,  some  tenderness,  or 
some  kindness ;  if  I  have  hazarded  audi  fexpo^ed 
my  life  in  all  places  and  seasons,  fiwr  hhb  wbwi 
we  both  are  serving,  grant  me  only  a  cell  or  a 
dungeon  in  this  city.  I  have  a  country  to  defend, 
I  have  a  family  to  educate,  I  have  duties  to  teadi 
and  to  perform  ;  and  your  Excellency  knows  that 
the  French  police  has  traced  me  into  the  Austrian 
states,  and  has  demanded  that  L  should  be  delivered 
up.  Never  shall  this  happen.  .  I  could  not  pre- 
serve the  dominions  of  my  master,  but  I  will  pre- 
serve his  honour.  Little  did  I  ever  dream  of 
prisons  :  to  us  Tyrolese  they  are  horrible  as  hell, 
and  like  hell  the  abodes  of  crinoe  only;  but  he 
whom  I  have  sworn  to  obey  must,  do  nothings  un- 
worthy of  his  name  and  station.     Rather  would  I 
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waste  away  my  strength  in  this  dreary  asylum ; 
rather  would  I  live  among  the  unholy  and  unjust ; 
rather  would  I,  if  such  be  God's  ordinance,  lose 
the  blossoming  of  my  brave  lads  at  home,  which 
is  worth  a  thousand  times  more,  not  only  than  all 
the  future,  but  than  all  the  past  of  life.  There  are 
those  about  them  who  will  tell  them  of  me,  and 
there  are  places  to  take  them  into,  on  the  cliffs 
and  in  the  vallies,  in  many  a  copse  and  craggy 
lane,  where  my  name,  summer  or  winter,  will 
sound  in  their  ears  right  well. 

METTERNICH. 

Mr.  Hoffer,  I  cannot  enter  into  these  discus- 
sions. It  appears  by  your  own  acknowledgement 
that  there  will  be  little  loss  on  either  side.  Your 
children  will  be  taken  care  of,  you  say,  whatever 
may  happen,  and  a  trifle  at  most  can  be  the  damage 
to  your  affiurs.     What  then  do  you  miss  ? 

HOFFSR. 

The  sight  of  my  native  hills,  my  homestead, 
my  gaidenplot  of  sweet  herbs,  the  young  apple- 
trees  in' my  croft,  the  friends  of  my  youth,  the 
companions  of  my  dangers,  and  the  associates  of 
many  a  freak  imd  frolic,  requiring  no  less  enter- 
prise. I  lose  above  all . . .  but  alas  !  what  are  the 
children  of  the  great  to  them  !  You  stared  at  me, 
sir  count,  when  I  spoke  to  you  of  mine.     One 

Y  2     ' 
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would  imagine  that  fmmHy  meant  coaches,  horses, 
graomsi  liveriesy  and  gravy-spoons :  one  would  ima- 
gine there  were  some  indecency  in  the  word  ckHi. 
Believe  me,  sir,  they  are  different  things  with  us 
from  what  they  are  with  you.  If  you  hi^pen  to 
cherish  them,  it  is  that  they  may  carry  a  lily,  a 
liiHi,  a  bear,  a  sa:pent,  a  bird^  when  you^  kave  dbnfe 
with  it.  I  love  in  them,  ^,  beyond  my  owA.  Bral, 
God  forgive  me !  the  very  worst  thii^  about  them ; 
their  unparriable  questions,  tcnunpfaantj  aoreamS) 
and  boisterous  embraces.  It  is  true;  I>niBrventdUBod 
of  them  before  so;  but  they  are.nowribiiydiMl>haie 
or  whistle  far  enoughs  .     ,  ,  ^d  LI.mv/   u^ 

I  shall  be  happy  to  expedile  tbi  <biniiie»y  >df 
your  petition,  from  which  it  appears  ta^  Inie^"  my 
friend,  you  have  somewhat  deviated,  fbi^tting 
the  exact  place*  and  circumstanees  where*  you : are. 

HOFFER.  :     I* 

Excuse  me,  sir,  once  more :  I  acknowledge  my 
error:  I  have  been  •  discoursing'  as  'if  ^U  thei  ok)th 
in  the  world  were  of  one  colour  and  one  fineness, 
and  as  if  a  man  who  goes  upon  two'lega*- were 
equal  to  one  who  goes  upon  eight  or  sixteen,  with 
a  varnished  plank  betwixt,  and  another  man*s  rear 
at  his  nostrils.  .       ^   ^  - 
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M£TTBRNICH. 

The  brute!  Others  may  have  the  same  pre- 
tenaions  as  you,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
tect all  we  would  favour. 

HOFFER. 

lifitand  alone  in  this  pnoscription.  Pretensions 
Iihiave  nonei  my  country  has  used  me  as  she 
mmld  ft  trampet :  I  was  in  her  hands  what  she 
wished  me  to  be^  and  what  she  made  me,  Whe- 
ther  her  brare.  hearts  ^followed  me  or  followed  this 
fi9alikei\  what  matters  it  ?  I  am  not  better  than 
those  <if  them  who  are  with  God :  had  I  been  so, 
he  would  have  called  me  amopg  the  first.  Those 
who  are  yet  living  wish  to  reserve  me  for  another 
dsyy  a  another,  such  as  brave  men  pant  for,  is 
dtfcreed  ue. 
-«««',  FRANCIS,  (c/iterfw^). 

'Sit  still :  who  is  that  anm^  count,  stc oaking  his 
cock's  feather  with  his  fore-finger? 

•    i  M£TT£RNICH.  «  . 

'  It  is  the  Andrew*  ..Hofier...!  tlunk  it  is  written. 

FRANCIS. 

•  •Pwirfiwewere  fairly  rid  of  him. 

>'/  HOFFER. 

Sir^  your 'countenance  did  not  inspire  me  in  the 
beginning  with  much  confidence.     When  you  en- 
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tered,  I  observed  that  you  dared  not  meet  an 
honest  man's  eye. 

METTERNICH. 

Audacious  !  do  you  know ... 

FRANCIS. 

We  may  draw  something  from  him  :  let  him  go 
on.  Are  we  safe,  Mettemich  ?  He  is  a  strong 
rogue :  I  dont  like  his  looks. 

HOFFER. 

It  becomes  not  me  to  be  angry  with  any  one ; 
but  until  I  asked  a  favour  from  you,  it  would  have 
been  well  in  you  to  leave  his  Excellency  toWs 
own  kind  intentions.  The  little  good  that  dHps 
from  the  higher  sources,  is  intercepted  c/r  tM- 
mpted  by  secretaries,  clerks,  valets,  and  other 
such  people  as  you. 

FRANCIS. 

What  does  he  want  ? 

METTEKKICH; 

A  place  in  prison^  > 

FRANCIS. 

Give  him  it. 

HOFFER. 

I  thank  you,  friend.  If  you  are  idle,  as  you 
seem  to  be,  pray  shew  me  the  way :  come  dong : 
we  are  losing  time. 
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FRANCIS. 

Make  out  the  order :  send  him  off. 

HOFFER. 

The  gentleman  is  gone  then!  He  gave  his 
advice  very  fluently^  almost  as  if  he  directed. 
When  I  would  have  embraced  him  for  his  readi- 
ness to  serve  me,  his  breath  drove  me  back.  O 
for  a  fresh  pipe  of  tobac<^o !  a  bundle  of  sweet 
hay !  a  sprig  of  thyme !  a  bean-flower.  Other 
creatures  have  each  his  own  peculiar  ill  savour, 
and  that  suffices  for  the  whole  of  him  ;  but  men, 
and. in  particular  those  of  cities,  have  beds  and 
parterres  and  plots  and  knots  of  stinks,  varying  in 
quality  from  the  dells  and  dingles  to  the  moun- 
taiii«top«  There  are  people  who  stink  heart  and 
soul :  their  bodies  are  the  best  of  them.  Away 
with  these  fellows  !  I  would  not  be  a  materialist 
if  I  could  help  it;  I  was  educated  in  no  such 
bestiality :  but  is  it  possible  that  God  should 
ever  have  intended  such  spirits  as  these  to  be 
immortal  ? 

METTERNICH. 

Friend,  it  is  not  permitted  in  any  public  office 
to  excede  the  business  to  be  transacted  there.  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce  that  yours  is  the  first 
reflexion  ever  made  in  one ;  and  it  affords  no 
proof  of  your  delicacy  or  discretion.     If  you  wish 
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protection^  never  hazi^^^  ^  remark  of  any  kind, 
unless  you  intend  it  for  publication :  in  .that^  ,pfse 
the  censor  will  judge  of  its  propriety,  and  it  may 
dqjQu  no  hsLvm*  Wyite  freely;  write  every  t^^flg 
you  please :  high  souls  are  privil^ed  at  Vienna. 

Soldier,  take  this  note  to  the  governor,  as  di- 
rected :  you  may  accompany  him,  Mr^  ^P%^.• 

HOFFER, 

To.  the  governor !     Do  favour  mq,.  sjr^  wijlil^  a 
I  do  so. 

HQFFER.  .,  .     ;;     !,:.»/     ihiU 

But  wHhout  sending  me:  t»  Jbds  .«x«i^Upf»py.Hb§. 
goviernor  of  th^  city.   .  ...    ,   ],i,;.)^..' 

WBXTBBNICH* .  .  .     ,   .-mi    .. 

My. note  is>addressed  to  th^  governor. ro£. the 
pri^n.  ,  I  . 

^OfFER. 

What!  are  jaiii^rs  called  gov^mor^?   . 

God's  blood  i  the  feUiQw  .^sjp»  qaeatioiiific  hei 
examines  ranks  and  digni<^s«  Ear«  you  w^l, 
Mr*  Hoffer :  God  preserve  you,  iipi  i^wmrdof  your, 
ze^  and  fidelity. 

FRANCIS  (returning). 
Is  he  gone  ? 
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M£TT£RNICH. 

This  instant,  sire. 

FEANCIS. 

The  French  minister  is  very  urgent  in  the  busi- 
ness :  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

METTERNICH. 

I  am  afraid  he  must  be  surrendered. 

FRANCIS. 

The  empress  says  that  all  Europe  would  cry  out 
against  it,  ^  an  action  the  most  ungenerous  and 
ungrateful :  such  are  her  words. 

METTERNICH. 

With  your  Majesty's  peitnission,  I  not  only 
would  ti^ose  to  them  the  opinion  of  all  the  arch- 
dukes and  of  the  whole  aulic  council,  but  could, 
also  prove  the  contrary  by  plain  and  irrefragable 
ailments.  Ungenerous  it  cannot  be,  because  he 
desired  no  reward,  and  none  was  in  question. 
Ungrateful  it  cannot  be ;  for  kings  and  emperors 
are  exempt  by  the  nature  of  things  from  that 
odious  vice.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  subjects  to  do 
their  utmost  for  the  advantage  of  the  prince :  no- 
thing is  owing  to  them  fot  an  act  of  duty:  duty 
is'  the  payer,  not  the  recdver.  Whatever  is  ac- 
corded  by  a  sovran  to  his  vassal  is  granted  by 
special  favour ;  a  .signification  of  being  pleased,  a 
testimonial  of  being  served,  a  patent  to  the  person 
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thus  gratified  that  he  is  at  fiiU  liberty  to  serve  and 
please  again.  There  can  be  gratitude  only  where 
there  are  obligations  and  duties ;  and  to  suppose 
any  in  reciprocity  between^  prince  and  people,  is 
rank  jacobinism. 

FRANCIS.  < 

Insurgents  talk  always  of  their  coontry ;  &  terai 
which  I  would  willingly  never  hear  atalF,  and 
which  no  good  subject  eirer  uttei^  in 'the -first 
place*  Emperor  and  country ^  king  and  aoMUry, 
we  may  bear;  but  hardly;  jaltho  I  have /been; 
assured  that  such  phrases  are  uttered  by  tnany 
well-meaning  men :  but  who  ever  heard  of  country 
and  emperor t  country  and  king  ?  The  tiuifss  are 
bad  enough ;  still  the  subversion  of  right  prinpiples 
is  not  yet  universal  and  complete.  «    * 

IWETtERNlCH.  ' 

What  orders  then  would  your  Majesty  give, 
relating  to  this  Andrew  Hoffer  ? 

FRANCIS. 

He  appears  an  irreverent,  rash,  hot-headed  man' : 
he  could  however  be  kept  in  order,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday, by  entering  into  one  of  my  Austrian  regi- 
ments, by  going  into  Transylvania,  or  by  lying  a 
few  years  in  the  debtors'  prison  ;  and  perhaps  the 
FK«nch  government,  after  a  time,  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  arrai^ment.     To  deliver  him  up 
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is,  after  all,  the  more  <^diifbniittble  to  the  desires 
of  Bonaparte ;  and  he  can  do  me  mote  injury  than 
HoS&r  can  do  me  good. 

M£TT£RNICH. 

Your  Majesty  has  contemplated  the  matter  in 
its  true  political  point  of  view,  and  is  persuaded 
that  those  few  diamonds,  of  which  I  informed 
your  Majesty  as  usual,  have  no  influence  on  my 
sentiments.  I  would  not  even  ofier  my  opinion  ; 
but  hearing  your  Majesty's,  it  is  my  duty  to  see 
that  your  imperial  will  and  pleasure  be  duly  exe- 
cwted  *. 

r 
K 

*  No  crime  pf  despoils  in  ^  however  enormouB^  is  without 
a  parallel.  When  we  fancy  we  have  reached  that  point  of 
congeltttidfk  lAove  which  it  is  impossible  to  breathe,  we  see 
another  such  hanging  with  all  its  horroors  over  our  heads* 

The  intelligent  and  virtuous  Giannone,  one  century  ago, 
edited  his  elaborate  and  faithful  History  of  Naples.  The 
usurpations  and  frauds  of  popery  were  exposed  in  it :  inqui- 
sitors and  assassins  were  employed  against  him ;  and  he  was 
forced  to  abandon  his  profession  of  advocate,  to  leave  his 
faonly,  bis  fideoda,  his  means  of  snbsistenoe,  and  to  seek  pro- 
tection^ where  Hoffer  sought  it,  in  Vienna.  The  friendship  of 
Prince  Eugene  could  not  defend  him  against  the  malice  of 
the  Pope,  working  on  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Emperor.  He 
wai6  driven  from  Austria,  and  took  refuge  in  Venice :  here 
also  was  an  inquisition.  Giannone  was  seized  by  night,  and 
cast  before  sunrise  on  tlie  papal  shores.  He  found  the  means 
however  of  escaping  to  Geneva.    After  a  residence  of  several 
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months  in  that  city^  he  was  invited  by  an  emissary  of  the 
Sardinian  king  to  a  villa  on  the  ojj^site  side  of  the  lake, 
where  he  was  arrested  by  the  contrivance  of  this  wretch^  who 
had  formed  an  acqauntance  with  him  on  purpose.  For 
vindicating,  as  he  had  done,  the  privileges  of  the  honse  of 
Savoy  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  his  reward  from 
the  jailer  of  the  Alps  was  a  strict  confinement,  first  in  a  fort 
of  Savoy,  afterward  in  the  Citadel  of  Turin,  where,  after 
twelve  years  close  imprisonment ^  he  died. 
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HUME. 

We  Scotchmen,  sir,  are  somewhat  proud  of 
our  families  and  relationships :  this  is  however  a 
nationality  which  perhaps  I  should  not  have  de- 
tected in  myself,  if  I  had  not  been  favoured  with 
the  flattering  present  of  your  tragedy.  Our  names, 
as  often  happens,  are  spelt  differently;  but  I 
yielded  with  no  reluctance  to  the  persuasion, 
that  we  are,  and  not  very  distantly,  of  the  same 
stock. 

HOME. 

s 

I  hope,  sir,  our  mountains  will  detain  you 
amongst  them  some  time,  and  I  presume  to  pro- 
mise you  that  you  will  find  in  Edinburgh  a  society 
as  polished  and  literate  as  in  Paris. 

HUME. 

As  literate  I  can  easily  believe,  my  cousin,  and 
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perhaps  as  polished,  if  you  reason  upon  the  in- 
gredients of  polish :  but  there  is  certainly  much 
more  amenity  and  urbanity  at  Paris  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  and  people  there  are  less 
likely  to  give  and  take  offence.  All  topics  may 
be  discussed  without  arrogance  and  supercilious- 
ness :  an  atheist  would  see  you  worship  a  stool, 
or  light  a  candle  at  noon,  without  a  sneer  at 
you  ;  and  a  bishop,  if  you  were  wellUl^^st  and 
perfumed,  would  argue  with  you  calmly  antf  'Se- 
renely, tho  you  doubted  the  whole  Athanasian 
creed.  ^"^  **    * 

HOME*  '-^ 

So  much  the  worse :  God  forbid  we  should  ever 
experience  this  lukewarmndss  in'  ScoilhAA.  *''■ '  ^ 

HUMS. 

God,  it  appeal's,  has  forbidden  ?t :  for  Which 
reason,  to  shew  my  obedience  and  strinnissibn',  I 
live  as  much  as  possible  in  France/  wher^  nt  pre- 
sent God  has  forbidden  no  such  thhig.  '*'''*»       ^ 

no]Mr£.  '  '  '*'  •'•    •    * 

Religion,  my  dear  sir,  can  alone  make  men 
happy  and  keep  them  so.  ..-....;  ^ 

HUME. 

Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  niak-e  men  happy 
than  religion,  if  you  will  allow  them  to  manage  it  i 
according  to  their  minds ;  in  which  case  the  strong 
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men  hunt  down  others,  until  they  can  fold  them, 
entrapp  them,  or  noose  them.  Here  however  let 
the  discussion  terminate,  ^th  of  us  have  been 
in  a  cherry  orchard,  and  have  observed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  jacket,  hal;,  and  rattle. 

HOME. 

Our  reformed  religion  does  not  authorize  any 
line  of  conduct  diverging  from  right  reasqn ;  we 
are  commanded  by  it  to  speak  the  truth  to  all 
men. 

Are  you  also  commanded  to  hear  it  fr(yDi..aIl 
men? 

Yes,  Ifi^.ij^  wly  ^.,RTpv^4,tO;b*  twth.  ,  . . . . ,  ^ 

HVM^• 

J  ,4Q^l|t  thfify^c  pft  ;the  confcyary^  you  will  not 
er^j^J^.itthfi prQye4 ,;,yftu.,yesiflt  tljp  atteippt :  ypu 
blqpl^Ml^  tjift  p^(?l^roip^ie8.  I  Rpligion^  as  you  prac^ 
tin  it  in  Scotlandu  in  sqmp  •  cases  is  ^pppsit^  to 
reason  and  subversive  pf  j^piness. 

.    HOME,,   ...     .    , 

In  what  instance  ?  ,.:  ,. 

•If.jrAV.4u4.«  brpth^yr  whQs^  vidfe  was.  unfaithful 
to  hinif  without  kis  suspiqiop,  if  he  lived  with  her 
ha|^y,  if.he  had  ichildren  by  her,  if  others  of 

VOL.  II.  z 
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which  he  ivas  fond  could  be  proved  *y  y«m,  and 
you  only,  not  to  be  his,  what  wtiuld  yon  do  ? 

HOM£. 

O  the  strumpet !  we  have  nUtfe  «nch  here,  ex- 
cepting the  wife  indeed  (as  w^  hear  she  is)  of  a 
little  lame  blear-eyed  lieutenant,  brought  with  him 
from  Sicily,  and  bearing  a  wee  Etna  of  her  own 
about  her,  and  truly  no  quiescent  or  intevmittent 
one,  which  Mungo  Murray  (the  apprentice  of 
Hector  Abercrombie)  tells  me  has  boiled  over 
upon  half  the  young  dissolotes  in  the  parish.  Of 
the  tnarried  men  who  visited  her,  there  was  never 
one  whose  boot  did  not  pinch  him  soon  after,  «r 
the  weather  was  no  weather  for  corns  ahd  rheu- 
matisms. I  riin  into  this  discourse,  not  fearing 
that  another  philosopher  will,  like  Empedocles, 
precipitate  himself  ittto  the  crater,  but  "merely  to 
weLtn  you  against  the  hnsba)id,  whose  intrepidity 
on  entering  the  houses  of  strangers  has  caught 
many  ac^te  and  wary  folks.  After  the  first  eom- 
pliments,  he  will  lament  to  you  that  elegant  and 
solid  literature  is  more  neglected  in  our  days  than 
it  ever  was;  he  will  intreat  you  to  recommend 
him  to  your  bookseller  • .  his  own,  having  been  too 
much  enriched  by  him,  had  grown  insolent . .  it 
is  desirable  that  it  should  be  one  who  couid  ad- 
vance three  or  four  guineas  . .  not  that  be  cares 
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about  the  money,  but  that  it  is  always  best  to  have 
a  check  upon  these  people.  You  smile  • « he  has 
probab^  joined  you  in  the  street  already,  and 
found  his  way  into  your  study,  and  requested  of 
you  by  the  hye  a  trifling  loan,  as  being  the  only 
person  in  the  world  with  whom  he  could  take  such 
a  liberty. 

HUME. 

You  seem  to  forget  that  I  am  but  just  arrived, 
and  never  knew  him. 

HOME. 

That  is  no  impediment :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  reason  the  more.  A  new  face  is  as  inviting  t% 
him  as  to  the  mosquitos  in  America,  If  you  lend 
bim  a  guinea,  to  be  rid  of  him,  he  will  declare 
the  TiOKt  day  that  he  ^borrowed  it  at  your  own 
request^  and  that  he  returned  it  the  same  evening. 

HUME. 

Such  jonen  perhaps  may  have  their  reasons  for 
being  iiere ;  but  the  woman  must  be,  as  people  say, 
like  a  fish  out  of  water. 

.HOME. 

iin.some  of  her  movements,  no  doubt. 

HUME. 

But  again  to  the  question.  Come  now,  if  you 
htA  'E  brother,  as  I  was  saying,  whose  wife . . . 

z  2 
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HOME. 

Out  upon  her !  should  my  brother  cohabit  with 
her  ?  should  my  nephews  be  defrauded  of  their 
patrimony  by  bastards  ? 

HUME. 

You  would  then  destroy  his  happiness,  and  his 
children's :  for,  supposing  that  you  preserved  to 
them  a  scanty  portion  more  of  fortune  (which  you 
could  not  do),  still  the  shame  they  would  feel  from 
their  mother's  infamy  would  much  outweigh  it. 

HOME. 

I  do  not  see  clearly  that  this  is  a  question  of 
religion. 

HUME. 

All  the  momentous  actions  of  religious  men  are 
referable  to  their  religion,  more  or  less  nearly  ;  all 
the  social  duties,  and  surely  these  are  implicated 
here,  are  connected  with  it. 

Suppose  again  that  you  knew  a  brother  and 
sisterl  who,  born  in  different  countries,  met  at  last, 
ignorant  of  their  affinity,  and  married. 

HOME. 

Poor  blind  sinful  creatures !  God  be  merciiul 
to  them ! 

HUME. 

I  join  you  heartily  in  the  prayer,  and  would 
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only  add  to  it,  man  be  merciful  to  them  also ! 
Imagine  them  to  have  lived  together  ten  years^  to 
have  a  numerous  and  happy  family,  to  come  and 
reside  in  your  parish,  and  the  attestation  of  their 
prior  relationship  to  be  made  indubitable  to  you, 
by  some  document  which  alone  could  establish  and 
record  it :  what  would  you  do  ?    . 

HOME. 

I  would  snapp  asunder  the  chain  that  the  devil 
had  ensnared  them  in,  even  if  he  stood  before 
me }  I  would  implore  God  to  pardon  them,  and 
to  survey  with  an  eye  of  mercy  their  unoffending 
bairns. 

HUME. 

And  would  not  you  also  be  disposed  to  behold 
them  with  an  eye  of  the  same  materials  ? 

HOME. 

Could  I  leave  them  in  mortal  sin  ?  a  prey  to 
the  ensnarer  of  souls !  No ;  I  would  rush  be- 
tween them,  as  with  a  flaming  sword ;  I  would 
rescue  them  by  God's  help  from  perdition. 

HUME, 

What  misery  and  consternation  would  this  re* 
scue  bring  with  it ! 

HOME. 

They  would  call  upon  the  hills  to  cover  them^ 
to  crush  and  extinguish  their  shame. 
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HUMB. 

Those  who  had  lived  together  in  love  and  in- 
nocence and  felicity !  A  word  spoken  to  them  by 
their  pastor  brings  them  into  inenrwliable  guilt 
add  anguish*     And  you  would  do  this  ? 

HOME. 

The  laws  of  God  are  above  al*  other  laws  :  his 
ways  are  inscrutable  :  thick  darkness  covers  his 

t^one. 

nuME. 
My  cousin,  you  who  have  writtea  so^  elegant 
and  pathetic  a  tragedy,  cannot  but  have  redd  the 
best   contrived  one  in  existence,  the  Ediptrs  of 
Sophbcles. 

HOME. 

It  has  wrung  my  heart,  and  has  d^ged  my 
eyes. 

HUME. 

Which  would  you  rather  do  ;  cause  and  exci<ie 
those  sufferings,  or  aissuage  and  quell  them  ? 

HOME. 

Am  I  a  Scotchman  ot  aiv  islander  of  the  Red-sea, 
that  a  question  like  tfak  should  be  asked  me  ? 

HUME. 

You  would  not  then  have  given  to  Edipus 
that  information  which  drove  him  alfldf  Jo<»Ksta  to 
despair. 
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HOM£. 

To  him  no :  but  as  a  cJbiristian  and  a  miniater 
of  the  goflpel,  I  am  commanded  to  defy  the  devils 
wd  to  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  sin. 

HUME. 

I  am  certaib  you  would  be  greatly  pained  in 
doing  it. 

HOME. 

I  should  never  overcome  the  grief  and  anxiety 
so  severe  a  duty  would  cause,  me. 

HUMX. 

Yptt  have  now  proved,  better  than  I  could  have 
dan^  j;i  I  twenty  Essay s^  that,,  if  morality  is  not 
religion^  neither  is  religion  morality.  Either  of 
them,  to  be  good,  (and  the  one  must  be  aad  thfi 
Qthev  shoidd  he  so),  will  produce  good  eflbcts  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  be  followed  by  no 
remorse  or  repentance. 

It  wauld  be  presumptuous  ia  me  tc^  quote  the 
bible  to  youy  who  are  so  much  more  conversant 
in  it :  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating,  for  my 
own  satiafaetiony  the  beautiful  sentence  on  Holi* 
ness ;  that  '*  all  her  ways  are  pleasantness,  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace.'  *  It  says,  not  one  or  two  paths, 
but  0U :  for  vice  hath  one  or  two  passably  pleasant 
i»  the  0eaMiD>  if  we  conld  forget  that,  when  we 
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would  retvniy  the  road  is  difficuH  to  fiiid»  and 
must  be  picked  out  ia  the  dark.  Imagine  any 
tkiag  in  the  semUanoe  of  a  duty,  attended  hf 
regret  and  sorrow,  and  be  assured  that  Holine^ 
has  no  concern  in  it*  Admonition,  it  is  true,  is 
semetimes  of  sach  a  nature  from  thaf  of  %he 
irregularity  it  would  correct,  as  to  occasioit  a 
sigh  or  a  (flush  to  him  who  gives  it :  in  thi^  ease» 
the  sensation  so  manifested  adds  weight  >  Co  the 
reproof  and  indemnifies  the  reproven  >  He -is 
happy  to  have  done,  what  from  generality  'ittid^ 
tenderness  of  heart,  he  was  sorry  and  slow  to  do  ; 
and  the  person  m  whose  behalf  he*  «Medf ni^t 
be  degraded  beneath  the  dignity  of  mafilided/  ^ 
he  feels  less  for  himself  than  another  has  felt  for 
httn»  The  regret  is  not  at  the  performaiiee^d^^lis 
duty,  bnt  at  the  fidlnre  of  its  e£bct« 

To  produce  as  much  happmess  « ^vre  «<««,!  'iild' 
to  prerent  as  much  misery,  is  Che  proper  attn  and 
end  of  ail  true  mondity  and  all  true  feligien*<      ^ 

Only  give  things  their  right  direction :  there  is 
room ;  do  but  place  and  train  them  well^  / 

HOMB. 

What !  room  .for  yice  and  wickedaess  ? 

HITKE. 

There  was  a  time  when  what  is  wine  was  not 
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mWt  when  what  is  vinegar  was  not  vinegar,  when 
wh«t  19  eorruptioii  was  not  carruption.  That 
wj^cb  would  turn  into  vice,  may  not  only  not 
turn  n^  k,  but  may,  by  discreet  and  attentive 
nianage«ieiit»  be^come  the  groundwork  of  virtue. 
A  Jktie  watchfulness  over  ourselves  will  saTO  us  a 
gieaA  doal  of  watchfulness  over  others^  and  will 
pe^nitt  the  kindliest  of  religions  to  dropp  her 
inq^venieat  and  unseemly  talk,  of  enmity  and 
stiife,  i  cuirasses  and  breastplates,  battles  and  ok- 
teinttln^tioiif. 

;   .,,'      ;..'!■'       '     HOME. 

t^3^s0)O«»al  terms  are  frequent  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

l(.l      i  .^     ■  HUliB.. 

..JBew^oetihe  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
written  when  the  world  was  mnch  more  barbarous 
and.feiroc^us  than  it  ss  at  present ;  and  all  legis- 
lators must  aiM^ommodate  their  language  to  the 
customaand'  manners  of  the  dountry. 

HOME. 

Apparently  yon  would  rather  dioiish  the  strong 
language  and  forcible  expressions  of  our  pious 
reformers,  than  the  abominations  at  which  thi^r 
souls  revolted.  I  am  afraid  you  would  hesitate  as 
little  to  demolish  kirks,  as  oonvents,  to  drive  out 
ministers,  as  monks. 
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HUME. 

I  would  let  ministers  and  their  kirks  alone.  I 
would  abolish  monasteries  j  but  gradually:  and  hu«- 
mooely ;  and  not  until  I  had  discovered  hew  and 
where  the  studious  and  pious  could  spend  their 
time  better.  I  hold  religion  in  the  light  of  a 
medal,  which  has  contracted  rust  from  ages*  This 
rust  seems  to  have  been  its  preserver  for  many 
centuries^  bi^  after  some  few  more  will  oerkamly 
be  its  consumer,  and  leave  no  v^rtige  of  effgy 
or  superscription  behind :  it  should  •  foe  detached 
carefully  and  patiently,  not  ignorantly  and  mdely 
«oa«3doff.  Happiness  may  be  takeir. war  from 
many  with  the  design  of  communinlang  k'i0 
more :  but  that  which  is  a  grateful  and  refreshing 
odour  in  a  limited  spacer  would*  be  notie  whatever 
in  a  lai^r ;  that  whiGh  is  cimifortable  WBrmth  te 
the  domertie  circle^  would  not  awaken  the  chirp* 
ing  of  a  cricket,,  off  stimulate  the*  flight  of  a  bat- 
terfly,  in  the  feifeat  ;  that  wfaieh  satisfies  a  hundred 
poor  monks,  would,  if  thrown  open  to  society  at 
iarg!^  ceaitribute  not;  an  atom  to  its  benefit  and 
emolument.  Plaeid  tempers,,  regulated  habitude 
consolatory  visitatioas,  are  supprest  and  destroyed^ 
and  nothing  rises  from  dietr  Kpias.  Better  let  the 
cell  be  standings  than  level  it  only  for  the  them 
and  nettle. 
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Whit  good  do*  these  idlers,  with  their  cords  and 
wallets^  or,  if  you  please,  with  their  regularities  ? 

HUME. 

These  have  their  value,  at  least  to  the  possessor 
and  the  few  about  him.  Ask  rather,  what  is  the 
worth  of  his  abode  to  the  prince  or  to  the  public  ? 
who  is  the  wiser  for  his  cowl,  the  warmer  for  his 
frock,  the  more  coBtented  for  his  cloister,  when 
th^y  are  taken  from  him?  Monks,  it  is  true, 
are  only  as  stars  that  shine  upon  the  desert :  but 
tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  who  caused  such  a  desert 
in  the  moral  world,  and  who  rendered  so  faint  a 
fight,  in  some  of  its  periods,  a  blessing  ?  Ignorant 
rulers,  must  be  the  answer,  and  inhuman  laws. 
These  should  cease  to  exist  some  time  before  their 
antidotes,  however  ill-compounded,  are  cast  away. 

If  we  had  lived  seven  or  eight  centuries  ago, 
John  Home  would  probably  have  been  saying  mass 
at  the  altar,  and  David  Hume,  fatter  and  lazier, 
would  have  been  pursuing  his  theological  studies 
in  the  convent.  We  are  so  much  the  creatures  of 
times  and  seasons,  so  modified  and  fashioned  by 
them,  that  the.  very  plants  upon  the  wall,  if  they 
were  as  sensible  as  some  suppose  them  to  be, 
would  laugh  at  us. 
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HOME. 

Fantastic  forms  and  ceremonies  are  rather  what 
the  true  philosopher  will  reprehend.  Stripp  away 
these,  reduce  things  to  their  primitive  state  of 
purity  and  holiness,  and  nothing  can  alter  or  shake 
us,  clinging,  as  we  should  do,  to  nothing  but  the 
anchor  of  Faith. 

HUME. 

People  clung  to  it  long  ago ;  but  many  Idst 
their  grasp,  benumbed  by  holding  too  t^kt.    The 
church  of  JScotland  brings  close  together  the  ^objects 
of  yeneration  and  abhorrence.    The  etil  'pmcijpde^ 
or  devil,  was,  in  my  opinion,  hardly  wrfth- thoeop* 
pense  of  his  voyage  from  Persia  $  but,  ^Anw  >i]fiMr> 
have  him,  y oq  seem  resolved  to^  treat  bkn^  bobtyj 
hating  him,  defying  him,  and  fearing  hiidnt  never^* 
theless.    I  would  not  however  place  him^so'^i^iy 
near  the  Creator,  let  his  pi^tensiotxs,(froixi'ea8toa»' 
and  i»iecedent,  be  what  tfa^y  may.  >:  : . 

He  is  always  marring  the  fair  works  of  our:  haa^  \ 
venly  Father :  in  this  labour  is  his  only  proximity. 

HUME. 

You  represent  him  as  spurring  men  on  to  wicked** 
ness,  from  no  other  motive  than  the  pleasure  he 
experiences  in  rendering  them  miserable. 
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HOM£. 

He  has  no  other,  excepting  bis  inveterate  spite 
BjfjLii  malice  against  God ;  from  which  indeed,  to 
speak  more  properly,  this  desire  originates. 

HUME. 

Has  he  ]o8t  his  wits,  as  well  as  his  station,  that 
he  fancies  he  can  render  God  unhappy,  by  being 
spiteful  and  malicious  ?  You  wrong  him  greatly ; 
but  you-  wvoBg  God  more  :  for  in  all ,  Satan's  at-' 
tempts  to  jedttce  men  into  wickedness,  he  learrea 
every  l»n&:his  £nee-«will  and  liberty,  either  to  resist 
or>yfudd{fibitt')th^  heavenly  Father,  as  you  would 
represent  i  lum,  "predestines  the  greater  part  of 
BMi^indf /to  everlasting  pains  and  torments,  ante- 
ceddntlyrtei  corruptioii  or  temptation.  There  is 
no' impiety  in. asking  you  which  is  the  worst :  for 
impiety  most  ce^inly  doeei  not  consist  ip  setting 
itten  rigbl,  on  what  is  demonstrable  in  their  reli* 
gion,  nor  in  shewing  them  that  God  is  greater 
and  better,  than,  with  all  their  zeal  for  him,  they 
haioe  efver  thought  him. 

HOMS. 

This  is  to  confound  religion  with  philosophy, 
the  source  of  every  evil,  aad  of  every  error. 

HUBI£. 

Religion  is  the  elder  sister  of  philosophy :  mi 
whatever  subjects  they  may  differ,  it  is  unbecoming 
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in  either  to  quarrel^  and  most  of  all  so  about  their 
inlieritanee. 

HOME. 

And  have  you  nothing,  sir,  to  say  against  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  ^ther  worships,  that  you 
ishould  assail  the  institutimis  of  your  native  coun- 
try ?  To  fear  God,  I  must  suppose  then,  is  less 
meritorious,  than  to  build  steeples,  and  embr(»<kr 
surplices,  and  compose  chaunts^  and  blow  the 
bellows  of  organs. 

HUME. 

My  dear  sir,  it  is  not  that  Grod  is  deligbited 
with  hymns  and  instruments  of  music,  or  tbat  he 
p^cffers  base  to  tenor  or  tenor  to  base,  or  Handel 
to  Giles  Hdloway,  that  nations  throng  to  cele- 
brate in  their  churches  his  power  aad  his^  bene- 
ficent^e :  it  is  not  that  Inigo  Jones,  or  Christopher 
Wren,  could  erect  to  him  an  habitation-  more 
worthy  of  his  presence,  than  the  humblest  cottage 
or  the  loneliest  moor :  it  is  that  the  biest  feelings, 
the  highest  faculties,  the  greatest  wealth,  should 
be  displayed  and  exercised  in  the  patrimonial  pa- 
lace of  every  family  united . .  •  formch  are  churches 
both  to  the  rich  and  poor. 

HOME. 

Your  hand,  David  !  Pardon  me,  sir ;  the  ^n- 
thnent  carried  me  beyond  custom ;  for  it  recalled 
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to  me  the  moments  of  blissful  enthusiasm  when 
I  was  writing  my  tragedy,  and  charmed  me  the 
more  as  conqing  from  you. 

HUME. 

I  explain  the  causes  of  things,  and  leave  them* 

HOME. 

Gro  on,  sir,  pray  go  on  ;  for  here  we  can  walk 
together.  Suppose  that  God  never  he«rd  us, 
never  cared  for  us :  do  those  hear  you,  whose  ex* 
ploits  you  celebrate  at  public  dinners,  our  Wallaces 
and  9rucefi  ?  Yet  are  not  we  the  braver,  the  more 
generoiis,  the  more  grateful  ? 

HUME. 

I  do  not  see  clearly  how  the  more  grateful : 
but  I  would  not  analyse  by  redudng  to  a  cinder  a 
lofty  sentiment. 

HOM£. 

Every  act  of  Gratitude  is  rewarded  by  repro- 
duction. Justice  is  often  pale  and  melancholy; 
but  Gratitude^  her  daughter,  is  constsatly  in  the 
ftow  of  spirits  and  the  bloom  of  loveliness.  You 
eall  out  to  Tier  when  you  fimcy  she  is  passing ;  you 
ipmiit  her  ibr  your  dependemts^  your  domesfcics, 
your  friends,  your  children.  The  ancients,  as  you 
know,  habitually  asked  their  gods  and  goddesses, 
by  which  of  their  names  it  Vffw  most  agreeable  to 
them  to  be  in^v^oked :  now  let  Gratitude  be,  what 
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for  the  play  of  our  fancy,  we  have  just  imagined 
her,  a  sensible  living  power ;  I  cannot  think  of 
any  name  more  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  her,  than 
Religion.  The  simplest  breast  often  holds  more 
reason  in  it  than  it  knows  of,  and  more  than  Phi- 
losophy looks  for  or  suspects.  We  almost  as  fre- 
quently despise  what  is  not  despicable  as  we  ad- 
mire and  reverence  what  is.  No  nation  in  the 
world  was  ever  so  enlightened,  and  in  all  parts 
and  qualities  so  civilized,  as  the  Scotch.  Why 
would  you  shake  or  unsettle  or  disturb  those  prin- 
ciples, which  have  rendered  us  peaceable  and 
contented  ? 

HUME. 

I  would  not  by  any  means. 

HOME. 

Many  of  your  writings  have  evidently  such  a 
tendency. 

HUME. 

Those  of  my  writings  to  which  you  referr  will 
be  read  by  no  nation :  a  few  speculative  men  will 
take  them  ;  but  none  will  be  rendered  more 
gloomy,  more  dissatisfied,  or  more  unsocial  by 
them.  Rarely  will  you  find  one  who,  five  mi- 
nutes  together,  can  fix  his  mind  even  on  the  sur- 
face; some  new  tune,  some  idle  project,  some 
light  thought,  some  impracticable  wish,  will  gene- 
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nlly  ruQ«  like  the  dsmlmg,  haze,  o(  sumtn^  on 
the  diy  heath,  h^twixt  them  and  the  reader,  A 
bagpqpe.  will  swallow  them  ujv  a  str^th^pey  will 
4iaaipaAe  them,  or  Romance  with  the  death-rattle 
ia  .her  throat  will  drive  them  away  into  dark 
^roaaes  fu^d  chamelhouses. 
I  You  and  I,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation, 
h^vQ  been.  a(  variance,  as  much  as  discreet  and 
honest  men  ought  to  be :  each  knows  that  the 
^^l^r  thinks  diflPerently  from  him,  yet  each  esteems 
th^^.otheff  I  cannot  but  smile  when  I  reflect 
il^at  .a  .few  paces,  a  glass  of  wine,  a  cup  of 
tea,  conciliate  those  whom  Wisdom  would  keep 
asunder. 

HOME. 

No  wonder  you  scoff  emphatically,  as  you  pro- 
nounce the  word  wisdom. 

HUME. 

If  men  would  permitt  their  minds,  like  their 
children,  to  associate  freely  together,  if  they  could 
afirree  ta  meet  one  another  with  smiles  and  frank- 
ness,  instead  of  suspicion  and  defiance,  the  com- 
mon stock  of  wisdom  and  of  happiness  would  be 
centupled.  Probably  those  very  two  men  who 
hate  each  other  most,  and  whose  best  husbandry 
is  to  sow  burs  and  thistles  in  each  other's  path, 
would,  if  they  had  ever  met  and  conversed  fami- 
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liarly,  have  been  ardent  and  inseparable  friends. 
The  minister  who  may  order  my  book  to  be  bnmt 
tomorrow  by  the  hangman,  if  I,  by  any  accident, 
had  been  seated  yesterday  by  his  side  at  dinner, 
might  perhaps  in  another  fortnight  recommend 
me  to  his  master,  for  a  man  of  such  gravity  and 
wisdom  as  to  be  worthy  of  being  a  privy  counsellor, 
and  might  conduct  me  to  the  treasury  bench. 
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MAUROCCmDATO. 

Pope  Clement  the  ninth  died  of  grief  at  being 
unable  to  suceonr  the  island  of  Crete.  It  is  true, 
the  Venetians,  who  were  expelled  from  it,  were  of 
bis  church :  we  are  separated  from  it  only  by  a 
syllable;  Is  there  neither  pope-  nor  king  who  can 
step  over  a  syUbble  in  our  defence  ?  Systematic^ 
ally  have  We  been  persecuted,  and  as  irregularly 
hate  we  been  abandoiied ;  and  I  know  not  which 
despot  is  most  deservhig  of  our  abhorrence  and 
execratidn,  whether  he  whose  intolerable  chailas 
we  have  wrwched  and  cast  away  from  us,  or  the 
colder  barbarian,  the  most  forward  to  promise, 
and  the  most  able  to  afford  us,  succour.  Super- 
m^ng  ikis^  ht  us  present  a  picture  to  our  coun- 
try, drawn  ftom  one  rather  Bearer,  and  worthy  to 
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be  placed  on  the  next  pannel  to  that  which  repre- 
sents  the  heroic  Hofer,  the  last  and  truest  de- 
fender of  Austjria,  delivered  lip  by  her  to  his 
murderers* 

Rhigas,  we  know,  was  bom  at  Velestinos  in 
Thessaly,  about  the  year  17^3*  He  was  the 
primary  mover  in  our  glorious  cause,  since  the 
power  of  the  Venetians  was  broken  by  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Enriched  by  commerce,  he  left  it 
early,  and  collecting  about  him  the  few  literary 
men  *  whom  our  unfortunate  nation  at  that  time 
produced,  went  to  Vienna  and  edited  a  journal. 
His  inoffensive  manners,  his  charity,  his  liberality, 
conciliated  the  hearts  of  alL  The  government 
felt  and  acknowledged  the  utility  of  his  labours  : 
its  new  subjects  were  better  disposed  toward  it, 
and  others  were  more  ready  to  become  so.  Above 
all,  the  Servians,  then  under  Paswan  Oglou,  read 
with  avidity  the  evangile  of  their  freedom.  The 
divan  of  Constantinople  was  informed  of  it:  a 
demand  was  made  that  Rhigas  be  delivered  up^ 
and  was  at  once  acceded  to.  He  and  eight  of  his 
friends  were   seized  by  the    police  of  Vienna, 

*  ZabirKj  a  Greek  of  Sialista,  is  reported  to  bave  left  be« 
hind  him  a  catalogue  ^nd  biography  of  the  Greek  writers 
since  the  captare  of  Constantinople :  he  died  in  the  year 
1804. 
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chained,  thrown  into  a  boat  on  the  Danube,  and 
committed  to  a  Turkish  guard. 

In  vain  was  the  torture  inflicted  on  them,  to 
extort  the  names  of  their  accomplicesr. 

At  the  sight  of  Widdin,  '^  O  strong  and  beau- 
teous city  \^  cried  the  patriot  Rhigas,  *^  residence 
of  a  wise  and  valiant  prince  !  never  hast  thou  seen 
him  abandoning  his  defenders,  nor  intimidated  by 
an  enemy,  far  or  near/* 

The  animated  tone,  the  look  of  exultation  in 
Rhigas,  was  the  signal  of  death  to  his  country- 
men and  him.  Apprehensive  that  it  denoted  the 
proximity  of  a  rescue,  the  captain  of  the  guard 
ordered  the  larger  stones  in  the  ballast  to  be 
fastened  about  their  necks.  During  this  operation 
they  sang  the  hymn  to  Liberty  which  Rhigas 
composed,  and  when  they  had  begun  the  louder 
chorus,  were  precipitated  into  the  river. 

COLOCOTRONI. 

O  Rhigas !  who  among  the  martyrs  sits  nearer 
to  thy  God  than  thou  ?  Hear  me  !  look  down  on 
our  country  !  the  eyes  of  every  angel  will  follow 
thine,*  and  weep  at  its  abandonment  by  the  Chris- 
tian princes. 

Can  no  appeal  be  made  to  Humanity  by 
Learning  ? 
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MAUBOCOKDATO. 

In  Austria  no  books  are  redd  but  oookery4>ook8, 
misaals,  and  lives  of  the  saints,  Russia  contains 
only  one  man  of  erudition^  the  archimandrite  ' 

Hyflcinthos,  who  han  collected  apd  translated  the 
most  vahiabte  portion  of  Chinese  litetBture.  On 
suspicion  of  being  a  thinker^  he  has  been  banished 
to  Archangel,  and  is  dying  by  an  affecti<m  of  the 
lungs. 

COLOCOTROKI. 

In  France^  in  Englatnd,  is  there  none  who  will 
8|ieak  ialoud  for  us  ? 

SCAUROQOHDAT<K 

The  literary  men  of  France  have  a  censor  over 
tfaem ;  i^n  which  some  have  become  missionaries 
and  Jesuits,  and  spme  Mahometains :  others  write 
odes  on  the  triumphs  of  the  due  d'AngculSme^ 
and  on  the  trocodero  ia  the  nurSeiy  d'the  dmehess 
de  Berri.  England  has  p^rtymen  in  profusion ; 
in  corat4ivery  and  san»<ciriottes :  if  a  solitary, 
sedate  republican  shoald  rise  up  ui  thnt  eontitry, 
tkey  woidd  unite  and  tesr  him  to  pieces ;  just  as 
the  beggars  of  iwo  Greets,  against  a  stnangw  at 
the  comer  who  (they  suspect)  may  beg. 

COIiQCOTROKI. 

The  English  have  no  need  of  a  repnUic^  none 
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of  their  habits  or  inaginatkms  resting  <m  it,  and 
enjoying  as  they  do  what  liberty  they  desire.  Yet 
I  cannot  see  why,  when  I  myself  am  shaven,  I 
should  break  the  ra2or,  or  hinder  the  use  of  one 
in  those  who  want  it ;  as  they  do  in  rq;anl  to 
freedom,  from  ati  imperftct  and  erroneova  oalcola^ 
tion  in  the  leger-book.  Nearly  all  the  writers 
may  indeed  be  hired  by  the  government,  and  the 
few  of  them  who  are  not  hired  may  live  in  expect- 
ancy of  place  and  profit ;  yet  the  public  is  much 
interested  in  our  cause,  and  has  borne  towaid  oa 
that  liberality,  for  which  nothing  shiMrt  of  eternal 
gratitude  can  be  an  adequate  return^ 

SCAUROCORDATO. ' 

General,  I  have  received  from  an  Englishman^ 
who  resides  at  florence,  a  military  map  of  Greece^ 
in  which  all  those  places  are  accurately  marked 
where  great  battles  have  been  fought,  and  to  which 
a  topographical  description  is  added,  whereFear  it 
was  to  be  found  either  in  ancient  historians  or 
modem  travelers. 

OOLOCOlratOKI. 

The  ancients,  who  eseell  w  in  most  things 
of  importance,  excell  us-  principally  in  military 
science.  Every  great  general  was  a  great  inventor* 
"Widiin  the  memory  of  maii>  I  telieve,  not  a  isbn- 
tegem  has  been  tiiought  o^  by  any  one  in  Eurepei 
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be  it  old  or  new,  original  or  borrowed.  Campaigns 
are  formed  as  much  by  a  receit  as  custards,  and 
sieges  as  cheesecakes.  I  know  the  better  part 
of  Greece  perfectly,  and  only  wish  your  English 
friend  could  devise  the  means  for  me,  of  bringing 
my  enemy  where  beaten  enemies  were  brought 
formerly. 

The  Greeks  have  performed,  in  the  last  three 
years,  as  many  arduous  actions  as  their  ancestors 
ever  performed  within  the  same  period,  and  have 
shewn  a  constancy  such  as  they  have  never  ex- 
hibited since  the  days  of  Pericles.  The  British 
force  is  composed  of  three  nations,  each  striving 
for  preeminence,  in  valour.  Hence  whenever  a 
large  body  of  troops  is  assembled,  there  must  be  a 
considerable  portion  of  each,  and  vigour,  is  exerted 
by  all :  but  when  smaller  detachments  of  one  na- 
tion are  sent  out  on  what  they  call  diversions,  we 
generally  find  them  fail ;  there  being  no  such 
^irit,  OF  at  best  a  very  faint  one,  of  rivalry  and 
emulation.  It  cannot  be  dissembled  that  all  the 
victories  of  the  English^  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
haviebeen  giained  by  the  high  courage  and  steddy 
discipline  of  the  soldier ;  and  the  most  remarkably 
where  the  prudence  and  skill  of  the  commander 
■were  altogether  wanting.  Place  any  distinguished 
gaieral  of  theirs,  whejre  MuriUo  was ;  placed  in 
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America,  Mina  in  Spain,  and  then  inform  me 
what  are  your  hopes,  and  whether  you  expect 
from  him  the  same  activity  and  the  same  expe- 
dients. Whatever  is  done  by  the  English,  is  done 
by  open  force,  to  which  nothing  is  precursory  or 
subsidiary.  Our  enemies  the  Turks  are  somewhat 
of  this  character.  Now  I  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  the  weaker  of  two  powers  at  variance  should 
never  employ  the  same  weapons  as  the  stronger : 
when  it  cannot  find  better,  at  least  it  should  look 
for  what  are  very  different  and  very  unexpected. 
If  we  Greeks  ever  form  our  regiments  on  the  mo- 
del of  the  English,  we  shall  lose  half  our  strength. 
By  good  fortune,  our  troops  are  composed  of  men 
united  by  blood  or  neighbourhood,  and  partly  put 
into  motion  by  the  spirit  of  love  and  concord, 
partly  by  emulation  :  for  the  different  regions  of 
Greece,  you  know,  are  just  as  much  rivds  now  as 
they  were  anciently.  In  no  other  part  of  Europe 
is  there  in  the  military  establishment  the  least 
consideration  of  moral  force :  vices  and  virtues* are 
equally  compressed  :  men  are  filed  and  packeted 
like  pins  and  needles,  according  to  their  length : 
an  inch  in  stature  divides  two  brothels,  two 
friends,  two  rivals  in  the  aflfectipns '  of  the  same 
mistress,  leaving  ro<Hn  for  the  union  of  the  brave 
man  and  the  coward.    Nothing  that  is  ridicirioiis^ 
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absurd,  urjurioiu,  or  offimftve,  is  omitted  in  tkt 
modem  praetise :  and  if  your  English  comm^tftfor 
draws  his  concloflons  from  it»  and  recommends 
it  to  our  imitation,  we  hare  only  to  tbank  him  for 
his  kind  intention* 

Greece  has  much  to  do»  miidi  not  to  do.  God« 
m^o  hath  restored  her  miraculously  to  her  enlhn* 
siastic  and  Tigorous  youth,  will  guide  und  proteet 
her  in  it,  and  will  open  by  d^rees  b^re  her  all 
the  souices  of  knowledge^  and  all  the  means  4^ 
im^pro^mnent  and  prosperity* 

UAUROGOllDATO. 

The  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand  reoemuMnda  the 
vexj  tfamg  on  whidi  you  particnlarly  insist,  the 
iKv^rsity  of  weapon  $  nor  does  the  tmthor  quote 
an  English  audiority,  but  the  authority  of  a  fiur 
more  iUustriens  character  than  any  Engtishman 
iiath  shewn  himself  within  the  recollection  of  the 
Imng,  and  who  suggested  it  to  his  country,  Ame* 
rica,  when  ehe  was  about  to  contend  with  a  nili^- 
lary  fotee,  to  which  hers  was  diqfM-oyortionate  both 
38:  snnbecs  and  in  dtaci^tme,:  The  interest,  aays 
my  correspondent,  I  feel  and  have  always  felt,  in 
(the  fortune  of  diose  who  stn^i^  to  be  firee,  per* 
lea  me  to  submitt  some  reflesdo^s,  perhaps  not 
ipottant  t0  your  country.  If  thi^y  were  en- 
iarely  my  own,  addt  he,  I  mi^t  hesitate  more  to 
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ottbr  than,  dkko  of  late  years  I  har^  studied  tbeae 
matters  with  some  attention  and  have  examined 
them  mth  some  industry,  franklin. proposed  to 
the  cmuidenUaon  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  whether 
the.bdw  be  not  a  more  eflfectnal  vmqaon  than  the 
mnskfiL  Its  lightness  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
bekqat  dry,  with  which  it  may  be  concealad.and 
recovGfed,  with  which  it  mt^  be  kden  and  dis^ 
charged,  with  which  it  may  be  preserved  in  orders 
or  repbeed,  are  not  its  only  advantages. 

FMriotic  as  are  the.  Greeks,  there  are  many  wImi^ 
011  receiving  a  musket  from  the  govemmoit, 
would  be  induced  to  return  home,  that  they 
might  rather  employ  it  in  the  chase  than  in  bat- 
tle. The  bow,  at  least  Jn  the  banning,  woidd 
not  serve  the  purpose^  and  would  never  hold  forth 
auefa  an.  inducement. 

.  rWhen  ammunitipB  is  exhausted  iii  the  villages 
aflid  iu  the  mountains,  wher^  we  fight  most  fr^ 
quently,  the  soldier  can  find  no  more,  and  is'  no 
longeor.a  soldiier  fov  some  days ;  while  every  wood 
and  thicket,  every  house  and  shed,  jtfodncee  the 
-matttaal  of  arrows. 

Youthi^  fimn  their  tender  age  or  from  their 
idle:  habiti,  incapable  of  carrying .  heavy  arBfu, 
would  carry  a  bow,  it  being  no  hnpediment  either 
in  attadi  or  fli^^t,  and,  being  thrcfWn  away,  it 
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is  little  loss  to  them^  and  no  advantiige  to  the 
enemy. 

The  advice  of  Franklin  was  not  rejected  be- 
cause it  was  irrational  or  reprehensible,  but  be- 
cause the  Anglo-Americans  were  nearly  all  well 
exercised  in  the  management  of  fire-arms,  and 
because  they  found  in  the  cities  a  superabulidance 
of  ammunition.  It  is  not  so  in  Greece:  the 
choice  is  yet  to  be  made ;  and  you  will  surely  make 
it,  says  our  friend,  of  that  material,  which  is  at 
once  the  most  plentiful  and  the  most  easy  to  work, 
that  in  which  the  exercise  is  the  least  laborious, 
and  the  attainment  of  skill  the  least  difficult. 

Suppose  two  kinds  of  arms,  or,  if  you  *  please, 
two  kinds  of  tactics,  equally  good  :  if  either '  of 
these  be  unexpected  by  the  enemy,  that  is  pre- 
ferable. Even  the  worse,  and  considerably  so;  the 
first  time  it  is  practised,  will  give  the  advantage 
to  those  who  employ  it,  unless  its  defects  be  too 
evident. 

The  ancients,  he  thinks .  with  you,  reasoned 
much  more  and  much  better  on  this  business  than 
the  modems ;  and  they  always  used  a  great  di« 
versity  of  weapons  in  the  same  army,  the  advan- 
tage of  which  is  demonstrated  by  Folard  in  his 
commentary  on  Polybius. 

The  arrow. acts  in  three  manners  ;  rectilinearly, 
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Gurvilinearly,  and  perpendicularly;  the  musket-, 
ball  in  one  only,  the  rectilinear- 
Twelve  arrows  are  discharged  before  the  mudcet 
can  be  discharged  the  third  time,  Qven  supposing 
that  it  is  always  clean,  and  that  it  never  misses  fire« 
The  musket  without  bayonet,  as  are  many  of 
ours,  is  very  inconvenient ;    for  we  must  often 
draw  the  sword,  and  then  what  becomes  of  it  ? 
while  the  bow,  thrown  in  a  moment  across  the 
shoulder,  leaves  the  right-hand  at  liberty,  and  the 
body  unencumbered,  for  all  the  other  ways  of  de- 
fence or  of  attack* 

The  Turks  fight  in  close  array  ;  so  that  every 
arrow  strikes  either  man  or  horse ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  a  moderate  puncture  makes  the 
hocse  intractable,  while  to  a  severe  musket^hot  he 
often  seems  for  a  time  insensible. 

The  report  of  fire-arms  by  night  or  in  ambuft- 
cade  betrays  the  soldier ;  the  arrow  not.  Even 
by  day  it  sometimes  is  expedient  that  Death,  come 
veiled. 

Tlie  lock  o{  fire-arms  is  .the  most  important 
part  of  them,  and  is  the  most  liable  to  injury, 
from  a  blow,  from  a  fall,  or  from  service.  The 
musket  is  composed  of  many  parts,  all  subject  to 
be  detached  or  loosened,  some  to  be  lost,  as  the 
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rod  and  the  flint,  and  the  loss  mny  not  be  per« 
ceived  until  it  is  fatal. 

If  any  xxmsiderable  body  of  archers,  well  sup- 
ported^  drew  upon  an  unprepared  enemy,  (and  all 
at  diifl  day  fxe  so)  they  would  gain^  if  not  the 
batde^  tibe  advantage*  No  fire  could  produce 
such  destruction,  auch  confusion,  or  leave  e£feota 
do  immediately  visible,  so  generally  appalling. 

He  who  carries  a  bow  instead  of  a  musket,  may 
also  carry  provisions  for  five  entire  days  i  an  in* 
calculable  advantage  in  a  country  laid  v?a8te  on  all 
sides,  and  which  will  enable  hini»  in  most  aitua* 
tions,  to  choose  and  change  his  encampment  as 
he  pleases«  When  a  foot  soldier  thus  armed  has 
taken  the  horse  of  an  enemy,  he  may  mount  and 
use  him,  ahould  circumstances  require  it,  which 
he  could  not  do  with  musket  and  bayonet,  even 
in  case  of  necessity. 

The  bow  has  no  need  of  cleaning  i  the  musket 
has  need  of  it  every  day ;  and  after  a  march  op  an 
engagement,  when  it  may  want  it  most,  the  soldier 
feels  little  inclination  to  this  surcharge  of  labour, 
and  often  has  not  tow,  sometimes  not  water,  as 
ours  experienced  on  the  mountains  very  frequently 
last  summer,  when  even  in  the  plains  occasionally 
there  was  barely  a  sufficiency  to  quench  their 
thirst. 
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By  the  lightness  of  this  weapon,  and  the  little 
danger  there  is  of  its  st>unding  loud  by  striking 
against  any  thing,  ammunition-waggons  and  stores 
may  be  set  on  fire,  applying  to  the  arrow  inflam- 
mable substances. 

The  Turks  are  still  masters  of  cities  and  for- 
tresses which  we  must  take.  No  nation  defends 
a  place  so  obstinately  and  courageously  as  they  do. 
We  also  have  some  which  they  will  soon  attack. 
Here  the  bow  is  greatly  a  better  weapon  than  the 
musket :  for  in  the  hurry  of  firing  on  those  who 
mount  to  the  assault,  few  balls  are  perfectly  well 
rammed  ;  hence  they  fall  out  or  fall  inoffensively ; 
and  nothing .  is  more  difficult  than  to  hit  a  man, 
aiming  at  him  perpendicularly.  The*  arrow  on 
this  occasion  would  seldom  miss.  We  may  have 
reason  then  to  be  glad  that  they  no  longer  use  the 
bow,  in  which  formerly  lay  their  strength. 

COLOCOTRONI. 

These  observations  are  worth  attention.  What 
have  you  besides  ? 

MAUROCORDATO. 

The  observations  on  defensive  armour  are  ori- 
ginal  and  important.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV  the  oflBcer  wore  it.  In  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  more  glorious  to  the  victor  than  any 
since  that  of  Leuctra,  (if,  perhaps  you  except  two 
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Others  won  in  distant  times  by  the  same  nation, 
at  Poictiers  and  at  Blenheim)  three  regiments  of 
light  cavalry  in  succession  were  ordered  to  attack 
the  French  cuirassiers.  Each  made  several  charges, 
and  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  men,  in  killed  or 
wounded.  This,  continues  my  author,  belongs  to 
history,  and  shall  find  its  place  there,  together 
with  the. enquiries  and  reflexions  it  excites. ..an 
imprudence  unexampled  !  If,  adds  he,  these  En- 
glish regiments  had  been  defended  by  the  armour 
I  am  about  to  propose  for  yours,  they  would  have 
lost  much  fewer,  and,  altho  no  troops  are  braver, 
more  expert,  or  better  disciplined,  than  the  French 
cuirassiers,  would  probably  have  repulsed  them : 
for  the  English  horses  were  fresher,  not  having  sur- 
mounted such  acclivities,  nor  having  toiled  so  long 
over  a  deep  and  tenacious  clay. 

Suppose  it  possible  to  discover  a  substance  on 
which  the  seasons  have  little  or  no  effect ;  which 
resists  heat,  cold,  moisture. .  .iron  does  not. 

Suppose  it  possible  to  discover  a  substance  which 
leaves  every  limb  its  elasticity,  its  full  play  and 
action. .  .iron  does  not. 

Suppose  it  possible  to  discover  a  substance  in 
which  the  soldier,  if  necessary,  may  sleep. .  .in  iron 
he  cannot. 

In  fact,   general,  he  recommends  the  use  of 
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cork  amour ;  the  usual  thickness  of  which  ma- 
terial is  sufficient  to  resist  the  bayonet,  and  which 
a  musket-ball  will  rarely  penetrate.  By  employing 
this,  the  soldier  who  cannot  swim  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  him  who  can :  he  may  be  knocked 
down  in  it,  but  he  will  not  be  killed  nor  badly 
wranded :  seldom  will  a  particle  of  it  enter  the 
flesh,  and  in  case  it  should,  no  substance  whatever 
is  so  easily  extracted  or  so  perfectly,  nor  will  ^here 
ever  be  those  contusions  which  are  often  mortal  in 
the  head :  for  altho  the  sabre  does  not  penetrate 
the  metal  helmet,  it  indents  it  so  deeply  as  to 
produce  the  same  effect*  We  have  experienced 
the  dizziness  that  the  helmet  occasions  in  a  few 
hours  of  exertion :  this  destroys  both  activity  and 
strength.  Nothing  is  so  cool  to  the  head  as  cork, 
or  presents  so  equal  and  wholesome  a  temperature 
in  all  seasons*  Its  additional  weight  is  imper- 
ceptible to  the  horse ;  nor  is  the  dismounted  soldier 
lost,  as  the  steel-cased  cuirassier  is.  This  armour 
is  cheap  and  durable  ;  it  occupies  no  time  in  clean- 
ing, no  time  in  putting  on :  every  one  can  mend 
or  replace  it. 

Some  other  of  the  projects  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  our  Government :  they  are  political 
rather  than  military ;  they  are  calculated  to  act  in- 

BBS 
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stantaneously  and  effectually.  The  author  himself 
says  on  them.  There  are  circumstances  in  which 
Themistocks  shotdd  be  heard  before  Aristides^  and 
indeed  without  him. 

He  recommends  that  the  Acro-corinthos,  and 
some  other  positions,  should  be  flanked  with  strong 
Martello  towers,  and  gives  an  account  of  an  English 
ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  utterly  ruined  off  Corsica 
by  such  a  tower,  mounting  one  only.  Here  is 
also  a  proposal  to  construct,  or  rather  to  employ, 
for  we  have  them  in  all  our  ports,  gunboats  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  Russians  in  the  battle  of 
Tchesme. 

COLOCOTRONI. 

I  hope  we  are  not  yet  reduced  to  imitate  the 
Russians  in  any  thing.  The  least  inventive  of  all 
the  human  races,  and  the  most  hostile  to  all  in- 
ventions, can  hardly  be  presented  to  Greeks  for  a 
model,  by  one  who  appears  well  acquainted  with 
our  history,  with  our  capacities,  and  with  our  wants. 

MAUROCORDATO. 

He  informs  me  that  the  invention  of  this  is  due 
to  his  countryman  and  friend,  General  Bentham, 
a  man  equally  distinguished  for  courage,  humanity, 
and>  science,  and  whose  brother  I  have  heard  re- 
presented as  the   only  true  philosopher   of  his 
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nation,  excepting  the  physical  and  experimental^ 
since  Liocke*. 

COLOCOTRONI* 

Prince,  I  know  almost  as  little  of  f^glish  phi- 
losophers or  English  philosophy  as  the  emperor 
of  Turkey,  or  Morocco,  or  Austria.  War  is  my 
pursuit :  come  to  the  point ;  let  me  see  his  pro- 
ject. I  may  recommend  it :  for  the  wisest  men 
and  most  useful  things  want  recommendation; 
and  the  tongue  of  the  fool  is  often  requisite  to  the 
inventions  of  the  wise. 

MAUROCOROATO. 

General  Bentham  commanded  the  naval  arma- 

*  Maorooordato  here  exprenses  ao  opinion  more  prevalent 
on  the  Continent  than  in  England^  where  Bentham  is  not 
come  into  fashion,  and  Locke  is  gone  out.  Nb  wonder  such 
an  exclamation  should  have  burst  forth  (as  it  did)  from  a  phi- 
losopher of  Prussia,  under  the  night-hag  Despotism  ',  for  the 
philosophy  both  of  Locke  and  of  Bentham  points  to  free- 
dom. Justice  had  scales  before  the  time  of  the  latter ;  but 
her  weights  were  never  quite  exact,  nor  scientifically  divided, 
nor  carried  low  enough  down.  Having  redd  his  works  only 
in  French,  excepting  the  Treatise  on  Usury,  which  his  bro- 
ther lent  me,  I  can  say  nothing  of  the  style.  His  merits  and 
defects,  as  far  as  I  may  judge  of  them,  are  accurately  and 
perspicuously  laid  down  by  M.  Hazlitt  in  The  Spirits  qf  the 
Age. 
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ment  of  Russia  at  the  battle  of  Tchesme,  under 
(in  politics  this  word  usually  means  aver)  prince 
Potemkin.  Gunboats  had  always  been  built  solidly, 
with-  strong  traverses,  to  prevent  the  recoil  of  the 
gun.  Hence,  after  every  fire,  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  was  so  violent  and  of  so  long  continuance, 
that  the  discharges  were  intermitted  and  uncertain* 
One  would  imagine  that  very  little  experience  was 
requisite  to  demonstrate  how,  leaving  the  cannon 
to  its  recoil,  and  the  vessel  to  its  own  action  upon 
the  water,  no  violent  shock  could  be  given,  and 
how  the  succeding  discharges  would  be  more  rapid 
and  more  easily  directed.  Instead  of  the  old  gun- 
boat, constructed  at  much  expense  and  soon  ruined, 
he  placed  heavy  cannon  upon  barks  deemed  before 
incapable  of  bearing  them :  but  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent that,  on  still  water,  they  were  adequate  to 
destroy  the  most  formidable  ships  of  the  line.  The 
general  shewed  the  troops  and  mariners,  that  the 
water  itself  gives  the  proper  degree  both  of  reces- 
sion and  of  resistence,  without  danger  to  the  can- 
noneer or  detriment  to  the  boat*  The  advantages 
of  the  invention  are  these :  that  the  boats,  if  they 
are  to  be  built,  do  not  cost  a  fifth  of  the  others : 
that  worse  timber  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  it  will 
serve  :  that  all,  even  the  lightest,  may  be  adapted 
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in  little  time :  that  merchant-ships  taken  from  the 
enemy  may  be  converted  into  them. 

COLOCOTRONI. 

Do  the  English  use  them  constantly?  for  in 
these  matters  they  have  more  authority  with  me 
than  in  others. 

MAUROCORDATO. 

They  do  not :  because  they  haye  no  need  of 
gunboats  on  their  coasts,  commanding,  as  they  do, 
the  ocean :  because  too  their  seas  are  tempestuous, 
and  their  expeditions  for  the  greater  part  distant : 
and  because  they  are  reluctant  that  their  enemies 
should  acquire  from  them  the  benefit  of  an  inven- 
tion, by  which  they  themselves  could  not  profit  in  the 
same  degree.  The  small  gunboat  not  presenting 
its  side  to  an  enemy,  the  Turk,  the  worst  of  can- 
noneers, would  hardly  ever  strike  it ;  while  it  would 
rarely  miss  him,  and  would  never  fail  to  discourage 
where  it  might  not  disable. 

My  correspondent  is  particularly  urgent  that 
every  mariner  and  soldier  on  board  should  be  armed 
with  a  bow,  and  with  a  longer  and  heavier  pike 
than  any  in  common  use.  Recurring  to  actions 
by  land,  he  observes  that  the  length  of  the  pike 
gave  the  victory  to  the  Greeks  in  the  first  battle 
against  Xerxes,  when  the  Immortals  of  that  auto- 
crat were  repulsed  by  the  Lacedemonians,  accord- 
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ing  to  Herodotus,  from  this  cause  only*  The  bow 
is  recommended  at  sea  still  more  earnestly,  and  in 
our  gunboats  and  small  vessels  most  particularly, 
from  the  necessity  of  loading  them  lightly  with 
ammunition. 

COLOCOTRONI, 

Should  any  of  these  suggestions  be  introduced, 
it  must  be  done  suddenly,  secretly,  and  diffusively. 

MAUROCORDATO. 

The  political  reflexions  of  my  correspondent 
will  be  the  subject  of  some  future  cpnsideration. 
To  obtain  our  independence,  he  would  propose  to 
the  Turk  the  same  annual  subsidy  cis  comes  into 
the  treasury  at  present^  which  is  little  more  than 
a  fifth  of  what  is  levied :  he  would  engage  that 
we  should  admitt  into  our  ports  no  vessel  of  a 
potentate  at  war  with  Turkey,  and  that  we  should 
sign  no  treaty  of  alliance  with  any  one  upon  her 
confines :  he  would  consent  that  all  the  Greeks  in 
Asia  and  other  parts  should  be  united  in  the  ter- 
ritory bounded  on  the  north  by  Olympus  and  the 
Ceraunians,  on  the  East  by  the  Egean  sea,  and 
including  Crete.  Property  should  be  exchanged 
by  Turkish  and  Greek  commissioners,  aided  by 
the  consuls  of  France,  England,  and  Sweden,  and 
the  contract  should  be  terminated  in  three  years 
in  all  parts  of  both  countries. 
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He  informs  me  that  many  Christian  and  Jewish 
families  have  still  the  records  of  places  in  Crete, 
where  the  treasures  of  private  houses,  as  also  of 
churches  and  of  convents,  were  deposited  on  its 
subjugation.  Turkey  does  not  derive  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  zecchins  annually  from  the 
conquest.  She  would  readily  compromise  in  a  few 
years,  probably  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  first 
war,  for  the  tax  stipulated,  and  accept  ten  or  twelve 
years  purchase.  Indeed  on  her  expressing  any 
doubt  of  security  in  our  faith,  we  might  offer  as 
much,  with  no  fear  of  refusal,  and  could  obtain  it 
from  £ngland.  So  moderate  a  debt  would  rather 
be  a  bond  to  unite  us  than  a  burden. 

COLOCOTRONI. 

A  society  of  Englishmen,  no  less  patriotic,  has 
kindly  sent  to  me  three  hundred  bibles,  in  readi- 
ness for  the  next  campaign ;  with  an  exhortation 
to  prohibit  all  dancing  in  private  houses,  unless 
among  persons  of  a  certain  age  and  rank ;  a 
remonstrance  against  the  letting  of  urine  at  the 
comers  of  streets,  or  lanes,  or  stable  doors; 
and  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  offered  up  in  our 
churches. 

MAUROCORDATO. 

Instead  of  this  latter,  our  patriarch  may  be  re- 
quested to  inseit  in  the  Litany  a  petition  to  the 
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Alxniglity»  that,  in  the  bowels  of  his  compassion, 
it  may  please  him  to  retain  in  the  government  of 
the  Swen  Isles  his  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Mait- 
land,  so  that  the  people  shall  never  cease  to  sigh 
for  union  with  us ;  and  that  likewise,  in  his  in- 
finite mercy,  he  may  remove  all  impediment  to 
his  Excellency,  by  removing  for  ever  Lord  Guild- 
ford, in  whose  presence  Learning  would  almost 
forget  her  losses,  and  dismembered  Greece  her 
sufferings. 

COLOCOTRONI. 

Yes,  Greece  shall  arise  again,  like  Ulysses  from 
under  the  wand  of  Pallas,  when  his  wrinkles  were 
smoothened,  and  his  tattered  garment  cast  away 
from  him.  Nevertheless,  whatever  arms  she  takes 
up,  she  may  look  forward  to  years  of/ agony,  and 
to  more  enemies  than,  the  Turk.  All  the  old 
govemm^ts  in  Europe  will  attempt  to  increase 
our  difficulties,  and,  when  they  have  augmented 
them  to  the  utmost  in  their .  power,  will  point 
them  out  as .  the  natural  fruits  of  insubordination, 
for  such  they  call  resistence,  which  is  the  m<»^ 
criminal  in  thejr  eyes,  the  longer  and  the  more 
patiently  you  have  borne  oppression.  Happily 
we  have  no  allie :  we.  have  w  oppressor  the  less. 
If  Spain  or  Portugal  had  any,  that  allie  would 
model  the  adopted  form  of  government ;  in  other 
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words,  wt>uld  cfaai^  the  features  without  dimi- 
nishing the  weight  of  slavery*  Proridence,  I 
trust,  will  favour  our  exertions :  I  would  propose 
then  to  leave  a  wide  space  between  us,  and  the 
dominions  of  a  government  more  systematically 
and  more  degradingly  tyrannical.  Indignant  as 
we  justly  are  at  the  unworthy  treatment  we  have 
received,  and  conscious,  as  we  cannot  but  be,  that 
we  are  the  undegenerate  descendents  of  a  people, 
which  never  since  the  foundation  of  the  world 
hath  beheld  a  rival  in  glory,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  no  conqueror  is  milder  than  the  Turkish, 
no  religion  more  tolerant,  no  judge  more  dispas- 
sionate, no  law  more  equitable*  But  many  coun- 
tries, once  Grecian^  lie  desolate :  Crete  can  hardly 
discover  the  traces  of  five  amidst  her  hundred  cities. 
True ;  islands,  which  when  free  are  the  happiest 
of  countries,  are  the  most  miserable  when  they 
are  subjected.  For  the  subjection  endured  under 
modem  governments,  is  far  different  in  its  effects 
from  that  endured  under  our  ancestors  and  the 
Romans.  Towns,  harbours,  and  marts,  arose 
upon  it:  be  my  witnesses  on  one  side,  Cyprus, 
Lesboif,  Chios,  and  ye  starry  host  of  Cyclades ! 
stand  on  the  other,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Ireland^  with 
your  herds  of  mendicants,  your  bands  of  •robbers. 
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your  pestiferous  marshes,  and  your  deserted  ports. 
What  countries  are  naturally  more  fertile  ?  what 
more  wretched  ?  Wild  theories  haye  not  rendered 
them  so ;  and  yet  the  only  mischiefs  to  be  ex- 
tirpated are  wild  theories.  The  cities  of  the 
Valtelline,  under  the  protection  of  Switzerland, 
Ragusa,  Genoa,  Venice,  had  enjoyed  a  long  pros- 
perity, all  several  hundred,  some  past  a  thousand 
years,  and  one  had  arrived,  by  its  prudence  and 
wisdom,  at  an  age  which  appeared  forbidden  to 
human  institutions,  when  suddenly  a  sag^,  too 
autocratical  to  be  taught  any  thing  by  sages  of 
another  class,  draws  around  his  shoulders  a  cat- 
skin  hung  with  saints,  and  is  informed,  as  he 
swallows  his  morning  draught  of  brandy,  that  if 
they  really  were  happy,  they  were  happy  from 
wild  theories,  and  must  be  all  corrected.  Let  us, 
Maurocordato,  cast  our  eyes  a  little  way  into  the 
wild^  of  these  theories ;  no  such  wilds  as  Siberia 
can  shew  us,  nor  the  jQkraine,  nor  the  Chersonese, 
nor  the  plains  of  Hungary,  nor  the  Campania  of 
the  Popes  and  Bourbons,  each  by  nature  so  fer- 
tile, each  by  despotism  so  corroded  and  exhausted ; 
but  such  wilds  as  our  Attica  and  our  Thessaly 
and  our  Boeotia  once  rejoiced  in ;  wilds  of  equality ; 
wilds  where  the  heart  of  man,  in  full  expansion, 
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bate  high  and  freely  thro  the  course  of  ages; 
where  the  human  form  possessed  such  dignity,  as 
none  other  than  a  native  of  this  country  could 
represent  or  could  imagine.  Wild  theories !  that 
unite  men  in  justice  and  amity!  Wild  theories ! 
that  gave  birth  and  nurture  to  every  art  and  every 
science ;  that  even  taught  reason  and  humanity  to 
the  despot  who  lashed  the  sea  ! 

Solon  !  Aristides  !  Epaminondas !  Phocion  ! 
ye  are  authors  and  abettors  of  wild  theories* 
Eschylus !  we  deemed  thee  generous,  heroic,  self- 
devoted,  as  thy  own  Prometheus :  thy  blood  we 
thought  flowed  for  thy  country,  for  civilization, 
for  enlightened  and  free  mankind  •  •  it  flowed  for 
wild  theories.  O  Sophocles  !  O  Euripides  !  what 
lessons  have  you  given  us !  wild  theories ! 

And  yet,  sir,  for  scorn  must  have  its  period, 
if  we  use  our  memories,  and  reject  our  reason,  as 
autocrats  would  tell  us  we  are  bound  to  do,  as. 
for  national  power,  which  many  look  chiefly  to, 
as  for  national  defence,  which  interests  all,  Rome 
hath  ever  been  said  to  have  existed  in  a  state  of 
infancy  under  her  kings,  of  maturity  under  her 
consuls,  of  decrepitude  and  decay  under  her  em- 
perors. People  are  disposed  to  acknowledge,  that 
a  monarch  is  more  prompt  in  giving  his  orders 
for  invasion  and  annoyance,  and  that  he  can  both 
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commence  and  conduct  hostilities  with  greater 
secrecy  and  decision.  Glorious  prerogative !  Be 
it  so !  There  must  then  be  some  strangely  counter- 
vailing disadvantage  in  the  form  and  structure  of 
his  government ;  for  never  since  the  creation  of 
the  world  wa^  there  an  instance  of  a  monarchy 
conquering  a  republic,  where  the  people  were 
equally  numerous  in  the  latter,  or  within  a  third ; 
while  republics  in  all  ages  have  conquered  many 
kingdoms,  of  which  the  population  was  the  double 
and  even  the  triple  of  theirs. 

Monarchy  has  all  her  blood  in  the  head :  she 
looks  healthy  to  those  who  see  health  in  flushed 
faces,  and  strong  to  those  who  look  for  strength 
in  swollen  limbs.  Strange  deception !  if  indeed 
any  thing  is  strange  where  all  principles  are  per- 
verted ;  where  what  is  best  must  not  be,  where 
what  is  worst  must  be ;  where  tyranny  alone  has 
rights,  and  usurpation  alone  has  privileges.  Ym 
shall  enchain  Poland;  ycu  shall  do  with  Italy 
and  with  lUifria  what  you  please ;  you  sJudl  dis- 
member  free  and  happy  Saa(my. 

Whatt  no  more  ?  my  brothers ! 

Wait  a  Utffe^  our  brother ^  wait  a  Uttle !  Waitf 
omr  brother ^frur  years  atfrrthest:  then  advance: 
you  t0ill  be  hailed  as  a  deliverer  from  within  and 
^from  unth&ftK     Sis  most  christian  Majesty  is 
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*  anxiouA  to  recover  the  influence  tffhis  fcamhf  in 
SpcAn :  the  Engliehy  who  waged  war  to  prevent 
it  from  having  any^  are  not  in  a  condition  to  in- 
terpoee  the  slightest  impediment^  ondAe  mimetera 
are  more  interested  in  suppressing  what  are  adled 
constitutMnSj  than  in  maintaining  the  dignity  i(f 
their  throne. 

Thus  ai^e  the  holy  Allies. 

England  is  indeed  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  the  ministers  are  chosen  from  their  dissi- 
militude to  the  people.  I  never  think  of  them 
without  the  idea  of  the  bear  ridden  by  the  monkey ; 
the  strong  by  the  weak,  the  grave  by  the  pert, 
the  quiet  by  the  mischievous.  Since  the  time  of 
Pitt  the  First  (in  this  manner  will  politicians  teach 
historians  to  write)  she  has  been  governed,  with 
hardly  an  interval,  by  the  most  inordinate  and 
desperate  gamesters,  that  ever  her  subscription* 
houses  drove  pennyless  down  stairs. 

MAUROCORDATO. 

There  is  an  axiom,  that  the  best  if  corrupted 
-  is  the  worst.  It  grieves  me  to  think  of  England, 
once  the  favorite  of  Liberty,  and  sitting  in  light 
alone.  All  the  French,  however,  cannot  have 
lost  entirely  that  spirit  with  which  twenty  millions 
were  animated  so   lately.      His    most  christian 
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Majesty  is  said  in  the  cluuitber  of  deptities  t&^ 
desiimed  by  Promdenee  iodo$eike  ahyss  qfre- 
volutians.  He  may  perhaps  close  that  •  abyss  fas 
he  wouM  any  other)  by  falling  into  it. 

The  saints  of  the  Holy  Alliance  punish  wilfh 
imprisonment  and  poverty  those  who  write  agkiMt 
the  christian  religion,  while  they  themselves  *afct 
against  it  openly,  and  *  assist  in  crushing  fts-dd- 

*    *  •  vri 

*  Le  consol  Minciaki,  qui  avait  permis  de  noliser  les  oa- 
timens  avec  paction  Rukse,  poui'  trkns'portei'  a^VsaflJ  ^es 
Osmanlis  qui  sy  sont  bofgn^s  dsus'le^Mig'dft  ^HneRfitt^ 
ctait  seTerement  JQf6  nSme  plir  leu  ftaAesL '  T^ivfitllUlSNle 
from  a  journal  of  monasdial  Fxv)(;<l»  a  jc^nMli  it  ibilOfvri- 
posed  by  Chateaubriant. 

Austria  hath  shevini  us  abundantly,  that  her  sympathies  are 
stronger  with  despotism  than  with  el^sttftliily/  "-flf¥  Klfi, 
both  of  war  and  commerce,'  have  Vepeat^d)y  and*  ^MfldMVy 
brought  supplies  of  food  and  munition-  lo  theTsf kt^  MotfeMitt 
and  besieged.  -     ^      *   ;.      >-*^  "'^ 

Even  the  most  Christian  king  himselfBas*  coav^M  W  IfTs 
navy  the  money  sent  by  the  pashaw  of  Egypt  for  thb*  j^dient 
of  his  troops  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  military  Mri^lHi^^ 
who  were  the  readiest  instruments  of  Bonaparte's  tyranny/ are 
become  those  (and  indeed  may  without  shame)  of  this  am- 
bitious satrap  ;  who,  barbarian  as  he  is,  is  a  soldier  6^  more' 
valour,  a  prince  of  more  honour,  and  a  politician  o?  more 

» 

conduct  and  capacity.      If  the  French  tninistty  ha j%ngaigdd 
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fenders,  men  descended  from  those  who  first  re- 
cenred  it  among  the  gentiles.  Not  only  the  catholic 
princes,  professing  the  most  intolerant,  the  most 
rBpidoiis,  and  the  most  insolent  of  superstitions, 
but  the  potent  and  sole  protector  of  the  Greek 
cfaorch  abandons  it  to  the  lust  of  the  Musselman. 
I  dare  not  call  this  pusillanimity,  still  less  dare  I 
call  it  perfidiousness,  baseness,  infamy ;  but  I  may 
lawfully  tak  whether  any  prince,  in  modern  days  or 
ancient,  has  been  guilty  of  a  greater :  for  in  my  zeal 
infinrour  of  royalty,  always  amiable,  always  august, 
ad  hi  onr  times  more  so  than  ever,  I  would 
UmdHj  hope  that  none  has  committed  any  thing 
bfjasd  a  peccadillo,  and  that  in  political  com* 


m  Mek  a  aerTice,  it  has  acted  with  some  wisdom.  Tt 
triaaipkatttly  cry  oot  to  the  factious^  See  'what  a 
gttmg  •f  rcgwes  and  vagabonds,  are  not  only  those 
«l#  heme  hug  tigo  betrayed  you,  but  (ko$e  in  whom  you  stUl 
teomU  fUee  your  trust ! 

The  Amarmiihe  acted  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptians  both 
before  Rhodes  and  before  Crete. 

If  the  report  be  tme  that  Lord  Cochrane  is  to  take  a  com- 
flMttd  in  defence  of  Greece^  we  may  confidently  hope  that  he 
wtU  destroy  any  naval  force  the  French  government  may  ap- 
point to  act  against  her.  The  same  blow  will  dissipate  the 
Tarks  and  disjoint  the  whole  body  of  their  holy  aUiee. 

VOL.  II.  C  C 
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putation^  even  this  is  nothing  worse. .  DiQeletinQ, 
and  the  other  Roman  emperors  who  persecuted 
the  christianst  did  less  than  was  done  by  ih^ir. 
successors  from  pulpits  and  convents,  monks  fmd 
priests,  who  took  upon  themselves  the  ridiculous 
title  of  pope.  Religion  was  to  be  totally  changed 
in  the  state  by  the  christians,  and  this  change  the 
civil  power  always  prevents ;  but  the  popes,  .as 
these  usurpers  called  themselves,  were  under  pq 
apprehension  that  the  new  religion  should  itself 
be  subverted,  for  it  is  oijie  of  their  teneta  f^sf^  iH 
never  shall  be ;  their  only  fear  was,  ^l^it  *  they 
should  lose  a  portion  of  their  power  by  tb^  ret 
jectipn  of  absurdities,  and  a  portion  of  their  weajlth 
by  the  reduction  of  ceremonies  to  the  simplicity 
and  paucity  of  the  original  institi^tion.  Tfi^^ 
however,  popes  or  pagjans,  are  not  so .  9ep/;)ij:ab|f 
as  those  princesi,  whose  powen.s^fiA  ricb#^!fir9ri^vq# 
danger  on  any  side»  and  who. by  seceding  from  tlie 
cause  of  humanity,  which  we  vindicate  and  defend, 
shew  the  world  their  utter  indifference  to  that 
faith  which  they,  one  and  all,  have  sworn  publicly 
to  protect. 

COI«OCOTRONI< 

To  rise  against  oppression ;  to  teacb  our  childiM 
their  duties  and  their  r^hts ;  to  remind  them  of 
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their  ancestors,  and  to  rescue  them  from  the  se- 
raglio, these  are  crimes  !  They  are  crimes,  in  the 
eyes  of  whom  ?  of  those  who  profess  the  religion 
of  Christ !  holy  men  !  sacred  allies  !  apostolic  ! 
catholic!  We,  Maurocordato,  are  inconsiderate, 
rash,  frantic ;  for  what  gain  we  by  our  yigils,  fasts, 
atid  toils ;  by  our  roofless  houses,  our  devastated 
ftrms,  mr  long  marches,  our  broken  sleep  upon 
tfi^  snbwy  mountains,  unbss  it  be  the  approbation 
of  our  fathers  no^  in  bliss,  and  the  consolatory 
hope  of  it  from  our  posterity?  The  rest  of  Europe 
is  reduced  to  slavery,  one  heroic  race  excepted : 
God  alone  can  foresee  the  termination  of  our  con- 
fliet ;  but  of  this  we  both  are  certain ;  that,  whenever 
we  &II,  in  whatever  part  of  Greece  our  bodies  lie, 
they  will  He  by  the  side  of  those  who  have  defended 
the  same  cause ;  and  that  there  is  not^a  pillar,  in 
ancient  days  erected  by  a  grateful  country,  that 
does  not  in  Its  fragments  tell  our  story. 


1  > 


>  ■ 


The  emperor  of  Russia  has  had  the  address^  by  the  con- 
gress of  Verona,  to  involve  the  states  of  Europe  in  war  again. 
He  will  within  a  year  or  two  be  able  to  put  into  execution 
his  prefect  on  the  side  of  Turkey^  having  first  enfeebled 

C  C  2 
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Persia,  by  poshing  her  forward  so  precipitately.  I  foresaw 
and  foretold  all  this.  In  the  animal  world  the  insects  have 
the  largest  empire,  in  the  political  the  Ru$(|i»Mu  .Tb^.df^- 
minions  of  the  czar  extend  o?er  a  space  equal  to  a  third  of 
the  old  world.  They  are  the  parents  of  many  vast  eilipiresi 
uncounted  tribes^  and  unknown  generations,  and  are  ^even 
times  larger  than  the  nearest  planet,  including  in  the  calcula- 
tion all  its  gulphs  and  oceans.  His  subjects  are  educated 
in  blind  snbmhsion  to  his  wil)  ^  and  ,«|i  kaat  tw^  AiiUiftns  pf 
them  either  are  soldiers^  or  mvf  become  ao.witJyqvrffMF  WR 
to  agriculture  and  the  other  aorta*  Is  tk^rerfbeniootdMi^id 
Europe  from  so  enormous  a  pemtr,  p«l:inftoi.*moM»  md 
directed  by  ministers  who  have  been  nBMed^om'ifibaoud^ 
and  want,  who  have  abjured  their  eouAti^,  ^mA  <wtn>'!md^ 
flourish  on  the  decompoditioh  of  otherti?'  ^i>idt«»^la^<4^^ 
tion  of  North  America  has  be^n  ptiki<$Fy'H;ftiteelP*B/)Chl 
autocrat,  the  dominions  of  Spain;  <lf^'l$^gf^atM;  fifA^cfiT^^ 
United-States,  from  the  thirty-iirdt  to  th^  sii^^tU  ^}^4 
enough  to  constitute  three  great  empires.  "^^^an  ^imi 

No  nation  seems  yet  to  hftve  divined^  tTO  Importance  of 
California :  the  Russians  are  destined  to  teach  it,  Possession 
of  this  country  was  takeo  by  Drake,  who  called  it  New 
Albion. .  .The  wisest  work  on  political  relations  is  that  of  my 
old  acquaintance  the  late  gpvemor.  Pown^L  .^.tpo  wise  evet 
to  be  adopted  by  our  government^  even  if  nc^ii9pe<|imai^t8  had 
been  thrown  in  the  way  sinf:e  it;,w^s.  s|r^itten«     .t  .,  .. »., .     ^ 

*  •  *  *  #  \ 

•     •  •     •  .  •  \  I  ]     ,  N 
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I  iMire  <icca8ioD«iiy>  bnl  rardly^  scattesed  a  few  verse*  amongst 
ike  Dialogiiet.  The  foUowing»  connected  in  subject  with 
mncbj.  aad  in  spirit  with  all  that  has  gone  before,  may 

,  .sU^nd  here. 


We  are  what  suns  and  winds  and  waters  make  us ; 

The  mouHtains  are  our  sponsors,  and  the  riUs 

Fashion  and  win  their  nursling  with  their  smiles. 

Bot  where  the  land  is  dim  from  tyranny, 

Tkera  ftkiy  pleasures  occupy  the  place 

Qf  Klovles  ud  o(  duties  s  as  the  feet 

Of  iai>l^  fancies  when  the  sun  £oes  down 

Trip,  ff'er.  thp  griw«  where  wrestlers  strove  bj  d^y . 

Then  Justice,  called  the  eternal  one  above, 

I  J     ft .  ' 

Is  mqre  ificonstant  than  the  buoyant  form 

That  bursts  into  existence  from  the  froth 

Pf  evei;-varying  ocean :  what  is  best 

Then  beixomes  worst ;  what  loveliest,  most  deformed. 

The  heart  is  hardest  in  the  softest  climes, 

The  passions  flourish,  liie  affections  die. 


It  '1  -I  -.1    •      ■  'I  » 


O  thou  vast  tablet  of^  these  awful  truths. 

That  flllest  all' the  space  between  the  seas, 

Spreadmg  from  Venice's  deserted  courts 

To  the  Tarentine  and  Hydruntine  mole, 

What  Ufls  thee  up  ?  what  shakes  thee  ?  'tis  the  breath 

Of  God  !  awake,  ye  nations !  spring  to  life  ! 
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Let  the  last  work  of  his  righthand  appear 
Fresh  with  his  image  . . .  Man. 

Thou  recreant  sfere  " 
That  sittest  afar  off  and  helpest  not, 
O  thou  degenerate  Albion !  with  what  shame 
Do  I  survey  thee,  pushing  forth  the  spunge        '  '  ^ 
At  thy  spear's  length,  in  mockery  at  the  thirst     '    ' 
Of  holy  Freedom  in  his  agony. 
And  prompt  and  keen  to  pierce  the  wounded  side  V 


Must  Italy  then  wholly  rot  away 
Amidst  her  slime,  before  she  germinate         '  -  •.^-  i 
Into  fresh  vigour,  into  form  agsdil  ?  <  '    m 

What  thunder  bursts  upon  mine  ear !  some  isle 
Hath  surely  risen  from  the  gulphs  profound; 
Eager  to  suck  the  sunshine  from  the  breast 
Of  beauteous  Nature,  and  to  catch  the  gale 
From  golden  Hermus  and  Melena'^s  brow. 
A  greater  thing  than  isle,  than  continent. 
Than  earth  itself,  than  ocean  circling  eardi, 
Hath  risen  there ;  regenerate  Man  hadi  riseiL 


«      0 


/ 
[ 


)' 


»!«l'()i 


'^    it 


',    / 


Generous  old  bard  of  Chios !  not  that  Jove 
Deprived  thee  in  thy  latter  days  of  sight     '     '     '  ^ 
Would  I  complain,  but  that  no  higher  theme 
Than  a  disdainful  youth,  a  lawless  King, 
A  pestilence,  a  l^re,  awoke  thy  song. 
When  on  the  Chian  coast,  one  javdin^s  throw 
From  where  thy  tombstone,  where  thy  cradle  atood, 


I 


// 
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Twice  twenty  self-devoted  Greeks  assailed 
The  naval  host  of  Asia,  at  one  blow 
Scattered  it  into  air . .  •  and  Greece  was  free  .  • . 
And  ere  these  glories  beamed,  thy  day  had  closed. 

Let  all  that  Elis  ever  saw  give  way. 
All  that  Olympian  Jove  e^er  smiled  upon. 
The  Marathonian  columns  never  told 
A  tale  more  glorious,  never  Salamis, 
Nor^  feuthful  in  the  centre  of  die  false, 
Platea,  nor  Anthela,  from  whose  mount 
Benignant  Ceres  wards  the  blessed  Laws, 
And  sees  the  Amphictyon  dip  his  weary  foot 
In  the  warm  streamlet  of  the  strait  below  *. 

Goddess !  altho  thy  brow  was  oaever  reared 

Among  the  Powers  that  guarded  or  assailed 

Perfidious  lUon,  parricidal  Thebes, 

Or  other  walls  whose  war4)ek  e'er  inclosed 

Man's  congregated  crimes  and  vengeful  Pain, 

Yet  hast  thou  touched  the  extremes  ofgrief  and  joy . . . 

Grief  upon  Enna^a  mead  and  Hell's  ascent, 

A  solitary  mother . .  .joy  beyond, 

Far  beyond,  that  thy  woe,  in  this  thy  fane : 

The  tears  were  human,  but  the  bliss  divine. 

I,  in  the  land  of  strangers,  and  deprest 
With  sad  and  certain  presage  for  my  own, 

*  The  Ampluctyons  met  annually  iu  the  temple  of  Ceres 
near  Anthela. 
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Exult  at  hopeV'fiis6k'^br^i>rlArg,  tbb  tifal-,'  -> '  <  ' 
There  wh^ne-my  yoUth  ms'tidt  (mexim^ia^  ■  '^  '  '^ 
By  chiefs  in^wiUing  w«f  and  fidtbf ul  iKHig  t  .  -  ^  ^' ' 
Shades  as  they  were^  they  urere  not  eilrply  ahftd^^;  '  ^' 
Whose  bodies  haunt  our  world  and  biear  our  sutt-.  \i*^ 
Obstrtfctfon  worse  than  swamp  and  stiapelesbsattdfir  •  ' 
Peace,  praise,  eternal  gladness  to  the- s6«ls>  *  •  >*i"'i 
That,  rising  from  the  seas  into  the  beaTens^  ;  j  >  i  •  * 
Have  ransomed  first  their  country  with  theh  Ulood  I.  * ' 

O  thou  immortal  Spartan !  at  whose  name 

The  marble  table  sounds  beneath  my  palms, 

Leonidas !  even  thou  wilt  not  disdain 

To  mingle  names  august  as  these  with  thine ; 

Nor  thou,  twin  star  of  glory^  thou  whose  rays 

Streamed  over  Corinth  on  the  double  sea, 

Achaian  and  Saronic ;  whom  the  sons 

Of  Syracuse,  when  Death  removed  thy  light, 

Wept  more  than  slavery  ever  made  them  weep. 

But  shed  (if  gratitude  is  sweet)  sweet  tears  • .  • 

For  the  hand  that  then  poured  ashes  o'^er  their  beads 

Was  loosened  from  its  desperate  chain  by  thee. 

What  now  can  press  mankind  into  one  mass, 
For  Tyranny  to  tread  the  more  secure  ? 
From  gold  alone  is  drawn  the  guilty  wire 
That  Adulation  trills :  she  mocks  the  tone 
Of  Duty,  Courage,  Virtue,  Piety, 
And  under  her  sits  Hope.     O  how  unlike 
That  graceful  form  in  azure  vest  arrayed. 
With  brow  serene,  and  eyes  on  heaven  alone 
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In  patience  fix^  in  £bpdnew  uBObaei^wd ! 
What  monsters  coil  beneath  the  spreading  tree 
Of  Despotism  i  what  wastes  extend  around  1 
What  pcHSim  floats  upon  the  distant  breeoe! 
But  whi>  are  those  that  euU  and  deal  its  fruit  ? 
Creature  that  shun  the  light  and  fear  the  8hade» 
Bloated  and  fierce^  Sleep's  mien  and  Famine^s  cry 
Rise  up  agaiui  rise  iu  thy  dignity, 
Dejected  Man^  and  scare  this  brood  away. 
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ALFIERI 


AND 


SALOMON,  THE  FLORENTINE  JEW. 


ALFIERI. 

I 

Let  us  walk  to  the  window^  Signor  Salomon  • . . 
and  now,  instead  of  the  silly  simpering  compli- 
ments repeated  at  introductions,  let  me  assure  you 
that  you  are  the  only  man  in  Florence  with  whom ' 
I  would  willingly  exchange  a  salutation. 

SALOMON. 

I  must  think  myself  highly  flattered,  Signor 
Conte,  having  always  heard  that  you  are  not  only 
the  greatest  democrat,  but  also  the  greatest  aristo- 
crat, in  Europe*  .         . 

ALFIERI. 

These  two  things,  however  opposite,  as  your 
smile  would  indicate,  are  not  so  irreconcilable  as 
you  imagine.  Let  us  first  understand  the  words, 
and  then  talk  about  them.     The  democrat  is  he 
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who  wishes  the  people  to  have  its  due  sbare  in  the: 
government,  and  this  share,  if  you  please,  shall  be' 
the  principal  one*     The  aristocrat,  in  our  ^ys,  is- 
contented  with  no  actual  share  at  aD  in  it.i  but  i£ 
a  man  of  family  is  conscious  of  his  dignity,  and 
resentful  that  another  has  invaded  it,  he  may  be, 
and  is  universally,  called  an  aristoonit.  .Tli^pnt^i 
cipd  difference  is,  that  the  one  catries.  outwanl> 
what  the  other  carries  inward.     I  am  thought  an* 
aristocrat  by  the  Florentines,  for  conversing'  with 
few  people,  and  for  changing  my  shirt  and  siuindBg 
my  beard  on  other  days  than  festivals  ;<whiih  the 
most  niBtooratical  of  them  nev^pdo^  Mtistdeiiil»g^ 
it,  no  dodbt,  as  ^an^  excess.   I  am  however  •  fp&tik  Htf 
s<ml  a  republican,  if  prudence  attd  iilbdest^:#i)I 
authorize  any  man  to  call  himself  sa ;  and  \iAk  'i 
trust  I  have  demooatiatsd.  in  the  most  valuable  of 
my  works,  the  dialogue)  with,  my  friend  at  Sieulia. 
The^avistocratical  pari  of  mo^.tf  partof/medt  must 
beeallod,  liai^looaeidiid]ieepa>affiiia8fieta.  ulsed 
H0  aonstoeraey  in  thecbiUreoi  of  ^appera fifiMi^be-f 
hind  the  counter,  nor,  plaioiug  th^, matter  in  r(ih^ 
most  favorable  poii^t  ofview^  in  the  ^esoepd^uts  <i^ 
&»  dtiaei^s,.  whp  aeqeptad,fr>oi9, any  viji?  :f qtlarer^ 
Frenchi^  Spniafc,  Geimao^.pfi^  or  meukt  mtb^A 
bivfr  on  hb  haad  and  a  key  at  bis  gird}iey  iket  fiitlas 
of  oounta  ami  mavquiases.     Ia  PiedemoAt  the 
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miritter  is  difibrent :  we  must  either  bave  been  the 
rabble  or  their  lords :  we  were  military  ;  and  we 
retam  over  the  popnkee  the  same*  rank  and  spirit^ 
aa  ovr*  aneestcMY  held  orer  thJd  soldiery  • 

SALOMON. 

Signor  Oonte^  I  hare  heard  of  levelers»  but  I 
have" nearer  seen  one:  all  are  (Usposed  to  level 
dewB^'  but  nobody  to  level  up.  As  for  nobility; 
there  js  none  in  Europe,  beside  the  Venetian; 
NobiKty  must  be  self-constituted  and  independtet : 
tiie  fve^  alone  are  noble  7  slavery,  like  death,  levels 
att.:  Tb&.'lgngltsh  eoines  neartet  to  the  Venetian : 
tiiey  lire  indepbndeAt,  but  waat  the  main  charae-* 
tmstKf  the  se^fctmstituted.  You  h«ve  been  in 
Englaiidt  Signor  Conte,  and  can  judge  of  them 
IksOktr  than  1  eM. 

I-      ,'■  'ALFIRRJ.      • 

t  <  fingland^  as  you  know,  is  governed  by  PfCC;  the 
mosjt  faindious  of  her  republicans,  and  the  mosA' 
hostile  to^  aristocracy.  Jealous  of  power,  and  dis* 
tti^stftil  of  the  people  that  raited  him  to  it,  he 
eni^i^hes  and  attaches  to  him  the  cdmiiiercial  part 
of  the*  ilation,  by  the  most  wasteful  prodigality 
both  in' finance  and  war,  and  he  loosens  from  the 

r 

landed  all  the  leading  proprietors,  by  raising  them 
to  the  peerage*.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  lords  have 
been  created  by  him,   and  shew  themselves  de- 
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Yotedly  his  creatures*.     This  Empusa  puts  his 
assis  foot  on  the  French,  and  his  iron  one  on  the 
^nglish.     He  possesses  not  the  advailtage  possest 
by  insects,  which,  if  they  see  but  one  inch  before 
them,  see  that  inch  distinctly.     He  knows  not 
that  the  machine  which  at  present  runs  on  so 
briskly,  wilt  fall  to  pieces  the  moment  it  stopa. 
He  will  indeed  carry  his  point  in  debasing  the 
aristocracy ;  but  he  will  equally  debase  the  people. 
Undivided  power  he  will  continue  to  eiyoy ;  but» 
after  his  death,  none  will  be  able  to  say  from  any 
visible  proof  or  appearance,  how  glorious  a  peopk 
did  he  govern  I    He  will  have  changed  Us  cha- 
racter in  all  ranks  and  conditions.     After  this  it 
is  little  to  say  that  he  will  have  exalted  its  rival, 
who,  without  his  interposition,  would  have  sunk 
under  distress  and  crime.     But  interposition  was 
necessary  to  his  aggrandizement,  enabling  him  to 
distribute  in  twenty  years,   if  he  should  live  so 
long,  more  wealth  among  his  friends  and  partisans, 
than  has  been   squandered   by  the  uncontrolled 

*  All  this  refers  to  a  state  of  thingt  belonging  to  history, 
but  past  away  from  us ;  it  being  evident  that  nothing  cnn  be 
more  respectable  than  the  present  English  nobility.  Alfieri 
•spoke  scornfnlly  and  disduinfully ;  because  he  was  generally 
ill  received  in  England :  for  altho  he  was  at  that  time  the 
greatest  man  in  Europe^  he  was  not  acknowledged  or  known 
to  be  so. 
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profusion  of  French  monarchs,  fromihe  first  Louis 

c 

toAelast. 

SALOMON. 

'*    H5w  happ^ens  it  that  England,  richer  and  more 
powerful  than  all  other  states,  should  still  contain 
'  fewer  nobles  ? 

•  '  ALFIEKI. 

''  'llie  greater  part  of  the  Tlnglish  nobility  has 
iielthei- '  poWer  nor  title.  Even  those  who  are 
•ft(5Dlfe  Ibotii  de  jure  and  de  facto,  the  hereditary 
IHfdy'^'of  feWors  with  large  estates  attached  to 
Ifiem)  l^ailia  no  titles,  at  home  or  abroad.  Hence 
"firXlf  ftr^tf  ^otfiitries  the  true  English  gentleman 
^^l^Hc^A  TClo\^^hiS  rah^  which  naturally  and  ne- 
#Slrtf^  k'ik/'hi^her  ^han  that  of  your  slipshod 
WUi^tsf  and  Itf^tef y^offire  marquisses,  •  whose  game- 
te'^ej^^feW™  t^  hats,  and 

^^iWl^hjIieti^  tfivg'rio  Other  Occupatloii  than  f 6 
's!aiia  Uhlna'^tlre'c^f ^^^^^  if  (he  rolteii  plank  will 
iSear  tfte'Ai  ;*^  whose' ^aiiieis  th^  wren  and  the  red- 
DreasV^an^'wliDse  heatTs  across  the  market.'  ' 
•  "^•Riihtfr^MeneStrier,'  whoi'  both' as  aR*6ncltnian 
anfl  'aS  i  Jesuit/  speaks?  very  eoittemptuously  of 
l^nglislr  nobility,  admits  the  gentlemen  to  this 
^igiHt^M,.  Jheix  property,  their  infproiation,  the^r 
]N4itical  iajShienoe^  and  their  mortd  chaj:acter,  place 
them  beyond  measure  above  the  titularies  of  this 

VOL.  ir.  D  D 
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country,  be  the  rank  what  it  may;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  moderation  in  some,  and  of 
contemptuousness  in  others,  that  they  do  not 
openly  claim  from  their  king,  or  assume  with- 
out  any  such  intervention,  the  titles  arking  from 
landed  wealth,  which  conciliate  the  attention  and 
civility  of  all  classes,  and  indeed  of  all  individuals, 
abroad. 

It  is  among  those  who  stand  between  the  peer- 
age and  the  people,  that  there  exists  a  greater 
mass  of  virtue  and  of  wisdom  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  universe  contains.  Much  of  their  dignified 
simplicity  may  be  attiibuted  to  the  plainness  of 
their  religion,  and,  what  will  always  be  imitated, 
to  the  decorous  virtue  of  their  king :  for  whatever 
may  be  the  defects  of  either,  if  we  compare  them 
with  others  round  us,  they  are  excellent. 

SALOMON. 

A  young  religion  jumps  upon  the  shoulders 
of  an  older  one,  and  soon  becomes  like  her,  by 
mockery  of  her  tricks,  her  cant,  and  her  decre- 
pitude. Meanwhile  the  old  one  shakes  with  in- 
dignation, and  swears  there  is  neither  relationship 
nor  likeness.  Was  there  ever  a  religion  in  the 
world  that  was  not  the  true  reli^on,  or  was  there 
ever  a  king  that  was  not  the  best  of  kings  ? 
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ALFIERI. 

In  the  latter  case  we  mtist  have  arriyed  very 
nigh  to  perfection;  since  it  is  evident  from  the 
authority  of  the  gravest  men,  theologians,   pre- 
sidentSf  judges,  corporations,  universities,  senates, 
that  every  priif ce  is  still  better  than  his  father,  of 
hksied  memory^  now  with  God.     If  they  continue 
to  rise  thns  transcendently,  earth  in  a  little  time 
will  be   incapable  of  holding  them,  and  higher 
heavens  must  be  raised  upon  the  highest  heavens 
for  their  leeeption.    The  lumber  of  our  Italian 
courts^  the  most  crazy  part  of  which  is  that  which 
reetB^'mp&a  a  red  cushion  in  a  gilt  chair,  with  stars 
and  sheep* and  crosses  dangling  from  it,  must  be 
apprOBCfaed  as  Artaxerxes  and  Domitian.    These 
Stttdmatowi  we  are  told,  nevertheless,  are  very 
condescending.     Poor  fbok  who  tell  us  it !  igno- 
rant that  where  on  one  side  is  condescension,  on 
the  other  side  must  be  baseness.  The  rascals  have 
ruined  my  physiognomy.  I  wear  an  habitual  sneer 
upon  my  face,  God  confound  them  for  it !  even 
when  I  whisper  a  word  of  love  in  the  ptone  ear  of 
my  donna\ 

SALOMON. 

This  temper  or  constitution  of  mind  I  am  afraid 
may  do  injury  to  your  works. 

*  She  who  was  the  donna  of  Alfieri  is  now  the  donna  of  a 
French  picture-dealer,  a  maker  and  vender  of  Poussins. 

D  D  2 
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ALFIERI. 

Surely  not  to  all :  my  satire  at  least  ihust  be  the 
better  for  it. 

SALOMON. 

I  think  differently.  No  satire  can  be  excellent 
where  displeasure  is  expressed  with  acrimony  and 
vehemence.  When  satire  ceases  to  smile  it  should 
be  momentarily,  and  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
a  moral.  Juvenal  is  hardly  more  a  satirist  than 
Lucan  :  he  is  indeed  a  vigorous  and  bold  dealamer, 
but  he  stamps  too  often,  and  splashes  up  too  much 
filth;  We  Italians  have  no  delicacy  in  wit;  we 
have  indeed  no  conception  of  it ;  we  fancy  we 
must  be  weak  if  we  are  not  offensive.  The  scream 
of  Pulcinello  is  imitated  more  easily,  than  the 
masterly  strokes  of  Plautus,  or  the  sly  insinuations 
of  Catullus  and  of  Flaccus. 

ALFPSRI. 

* 

We  are  the  least  witty  of  men  bqcause  we  are 
the  most  trifling. 

SALOMON. 

You  would  persuade  me  then  that  to  be  witty 
one  must  be  grave  :  this  is  surely  a  contradiction. 

ALFIERI. 

*  I 

•  I    ■  ■  i  >  :     I 

I  would  persuade  you  only,  that  hwt^r^.  jpuni 
and  quibble,  are  the  properties  of. lig^tnien  and 

shallow  capacities ;  that  genuine  humour  and  true 

■  v». 

wit  require  a  sound  and  capacious  mind  ;  which  is 
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always  a  grave  one.  Contemptuousness  is  not  in-^ 
compatible  with  them :  worthless  is  that  man  who 
feels  no  contempt  for  the  worthless,  and  weak 
who  treats  their  emptiness*  as  a  thing  of  weight. 
At  first  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  it  is  perfectly 
true,  that  the  gravest  nations  have  been  the  wit- 
tiest ;  and  in  those  nations  some  of  the  gravest 
men:  in  England  Swift  and  Addison,  in  Spain 
Cervantes.  Rabelais  and  La  Fontaine  are  re- 
corded  by  their  countrymen  to  have  been  reveurs. 
Few  men  have  been  graver  than  Pascal ;  few  have 
been  wittier. 

SALOMON. 

It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  thing  that  such  should 
be  the  case  among  the  modems :  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  among  the  ancients. 

ALFIERL 

I  differ  from  you,  M.  Salomon,  When  we  turn 
toward  the  Athenians,  we  find  many  comic  writers, 
but  few  facetious.  Menander,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  fragments,  had  less  humour  than  Socrates, 
and  Aristophanes  himself  than  Phocion.  Quin- 
tilian  says  of  Demosthenes,  non  displicuisse  illi 
jocos  sed  non  eontigisse.  In  this, he  was  much 
less  fortunate  than  Phocion  and  Cicero.  Facility 
in  making  men  smile  occasionally  gives  a  natural 
air  to  a  great  orator,  and  adds  thereby  much  eflSjct 
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to  what  he  saysi  provided  it  come  discreetly.  It 
16  in  him  somewhat  like  affability  in  a  prince; 
excellent,  if  used  with  caution.  Every  one  must 
have  perceived  how  frequently  those  are  lHX)ught 
over  by  a  touch  of  humour,  who  have  resisted  the 
force  of  argument  and  entreaty*  Cicero  diought 
in  this  manner  on  wit«  Writing  to  his  brotber,  he 
mentions  a  letter  from  him,  ArUtophtmioo  modoi 
valde  mehercule  et  stuwem  et  graoem.  Amoi^ 
the  Romans,  the  gravest  of  nations  after  the  £n* 
glish,  I  think  Cicero  and  Catullus  were  tlie  wit- 
tiest. The  former,  from  his  habits  of  life:  and 
studies,  must  have  been  grave ;  and  the  latter  we 
may  believe  to  have  been  so^  from  his  being  iender 
and  impassioned  in  the  more  eerioifs  part  <o£  his 
poetry. 

SALOMON* 

This  to  me  is  no  proof*}  for  the  ^mAst  tender 
and  impassioned  of  all  poets'  is  Sbakespear,  who 
certainly  was  himself  far'^nenioveA  from  graiflty, 
however  muoh  of  it  he  impiMut  to  some  peteooages 
of  his  drama. 

ALFIERI. 

'  That  Shakeipear  was  gay  and  pleasurable  in 
conversation  I  can  easily  admitt )  for  there  never 
was  a  mind  at  once  so  plastic  and  so  pliant  f  but, 
without  much  gravity,  could  there  have  been  that 
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potency  and  comprehenaireness  of  thought^  that 
depth  of  feeling,  that  creation  of  imperishable 
ideas,  that  sojourn  in  the  souls  of  other  men  ?  He 
was  amused  in  his  workshop ;  such  was  society : 
but  when  he  left  it,  he  meditated  most  intensely 
upon  those  limbs  and  muscles  on  which  he  was 
about  to  bestow  new  action,  grace^  and  m^esty ; 
and  so  great  an  intensity  of  meditation  must  have 
strongly  impressed  his  whole  character. 

SALOMON. 

You:  will  however  allow  that  we  have  no  proof 
q£  grandty  in  Horace  or  Plautus. 

ALFIERI. 

Onthe)0(mtrary  I  think  we  have  many.  Horace, 
like  all  the  pusillanimous,  was  malignant :  like  all 
courtiers,  he  yielded  to  the  temper  of  his  masters. 
His  lighter  touches  were  agreeable  less  to  his  own 
natttve  itkan  to  the  nature  of  Augustus  and  Me* 
cienasi  biathtdf  tkem  ibnd  .of  trifljjug }  biit  in  his 
Odes  andfhis  Disoeiirsefi  there  is  more  of  giravity 
ABMk  of  )g8iety«  Thab  lie  was  libidinous  is  no  proof 
that  he  was  playful }  for  often  such  mea  are  even 
melancholic. 

'  'JQautatyridh.  iaianpnge^  cieh  in  reflsKion, 

i  rich  in  chamcter^  rich    in  lnam4uirt  is  oftener 

gfuve'  tfata  oouid:  haire  suited  the. inclinations  of  a 

cterse  and  tumultuous  populace.    Vtbat  but  the 
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strong  bent  of  his  nature  could  have  moved  him 
to  it? 

SALOMON. 

The  French  are  witty. 

ALPIERI. 

*  This  I  concede  to  them ;  and  no  person  will 
accuse  me  of  partiality  in  their  favour*  They  are 
witty )  and  when  they  discover  a  witty  tiling,  they 
value  it  so  highly,  that  they  reserve  it  for  the 
noblest  purposes,  such  as  tragedies,  sermons,  and 
funeral  orations.  Whenever  a  king  of  theirs  is 
inaugurated  at  Rheima,  a  s^ng  of  witly  things  tt 
prepared  for  him  during  his  whole  redgn,  l^friarly 
as  the  civil  list ;  regularly  as  menageries;  oratories, 
orangeries,  wife,  confessor,  waterworks,  fireworks, 
gardens,  parks,  forests,  and  chases.  Sometimes 
one  is  put  into  his  mouth  when  he  is  too  empty, 
sometimes  when  he  is  too  full ;  but  he  always  hath 
his  due  portion,  take  it  when  or  how  he  may^  A 
decent  one,  somewhat  less  indeed  thaathlU;  of  their 
sovran,  is  reserved  for  the  princes  o£  the  ^Uood  4 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  usually  padbsd  up  with 
their  camp-equipage ;  and  I  have  seen,  a-labditoi . 
a  km  mot  J  on  ^  which  wiaa  WTitteii,r  JSniZ/liri/coiTfifle  q^ 
la  reponse  de  Henri  IV,  quand'*.*   . 

We  Italians  sometimes  fall  ]tito<  whot^  if  you 
will  not  call  them  witticisms,  you  may  call  tha 
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plafijina  of  witticisms,  upon  their  ground,  by  mere 
mistake,  and  against  our  genius.  Reading  in  a 
gazette,  Hier  le  roi  a  traoaUU  avec  ses  ministreSf 
and  knowing  the  man's  character,  a  young  courtier 
cried  innocently.  What!  his  Most  Christian  Ma^ 
jesty  condescends  to  dine  xvith  his  subjects !  and 
they  joke  upon  it !  In  another,  Les  enfans  de 
France  se  promenent  en  carosse,  SfC*,  his  sister 
enquired  of  her  confessor  how  many  there  were 
of  them  :  he  answered  Twenttf'four  or  twenty ^^Jive 
millions*  A  blunder,  by  its  very  stumbling,  is  often 
carried  a  little  beyond  the  plaia  sense  that  was  aimed 
at,  and  falls  upon  something  which,  if  it  be  not 
wit,  ia  invested  with  its  qualities  and  powers. 

»  •//  SALOMON. 

J  have 'had  ocoasion  to  observe  the  obtuseness 
of  the  Tuscans  'in  p^tioular  on  these  matters* 
Lately  I  lent  my  Moliere  to  a  man  of  talents,  and 
when  he  i^tumed'  the  volumes,  I  asked  him  how 
he  liked*  them :  Per  Bacco^  he  exdamed,  the 
natrtes  are  very  comical^  SganareUi^  and  those 
others*  •  {  They  who  have  no  wit  of  their  own,  are 
igBOrknt  of  it'w^hen  it  occurs,  mistake  it;  and  mis-* 
appi^^' it.'  Aisailor  fotmd  upon  the  shore  a  piece 
of  amber,  too  large  to  be  put  into  his  jacket.  He 
carried  it  home  under  his  arm,  and,  as  he  was  fond 
of  fiddling,  began  to  rubb  it  across  the  strings  of 
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his  Tiolin.  It  would  not  senre.  He  then  broke 
some  pieces  off^  boiled  them  in  blackings  4ind  fomid 
to  his  surprise  and  disquiet  that  it  gare  no  fresh 
lustre  to  the  shoe*  What  are  you  about?  cried  a 
messmate  •  •  •  smetl  ity  man  ;  it  is  amber.  The  devil 
take  itj  cried  the  finder,  I  fancied  it  "was  rosifi^ 
and  he  threw  it  into  the  sea.  We  despise  what  we 
cannot  use.  . 

ALFI£RI« 

Your  observations  on  Italian  wit  are  eomct. 
Even  our  comedies  are  declamatory :  long  speeches 
and  inverted  sentences  overlay  and  stifle  the  elas- 
ticity  of  humour.  The  great  Machiavelli  i^  what- 
ever M«  de  Voltaire  may  asiert  to  the  oontraryi  a 
coarse  comedian ;  harcUy  better  than  the  cagdinal 
Bibiena,  poisoned  by  the  Holiness  of '  ottir  LiMdy 
pope  Leo,  for  wearying  him  with  wit  *• 

*  If  Cardinal  Bibiena  was  poisoned  by  Leo^  an  opinion  to 

4 

which  the  profligacy  of  the  pope  gave  rise,  and  the  malignity 
of  men  reception,  it  should  be  recorded  in  justice  to  his  Holi- 
ness that  he  wished  to  protect  the  family.  I  find  amoD^  the 
leitera  of  Bembo  a  very  beantifnl  and  energetic  one,  w^it^ 
in  the  name  of  Leo  to  Francis  I.  There  ie^. something. not 
unsuspicious  in  the  mode  of  expression*  He  repeats  t^hat, 
altho  Bibiena  thinks  himself  sure  of  dying,  tkere  appears  to 
be  no  immediaie  danger .  •  •  t/*  tl  should  happen,  ifc.  I  collect 
below  the  similar  expressions. 
Gum  Bernardns  Bibiena  cardinalis   aliquot  jam  dies  ei 
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SALOMON. 

His  Holiness  took  aftennwrds  a  8timip>^up  of 
the  same  breivery»  and  ne^er  had  committed  the 
same  oAnce,  poor  man ! 

Homacho  laboret>  magitgue  timore  guodam  suo  quam  morhi  td 
urgente,  brevi  se  existimet  moritarum  •  • .  Qnanqnam  enim 
nihildom  sand  video,  quo  qaidem  de  illiOB  yit&  sit  omnino 
magnopere  timendom .  • .  Yet  he  goea  on  rather  lees  securely . . . 
Si  id  accidat  quod  ipse  tutpicatur,  tna  in  iUum  manificentia 
tiiaiifoe  prwclarom  nmims  non  statim  neque  qd^  cam  ipsins 
^^i^  ^X(|immatiir>  praesertim  com  ei  tarn  breve  temporis  spa- 
tiQin  illo  ipso  tuo  monere  frui  licuerit,  at  ante  amissojn  videri 

m 

po^sit  qaam  quale  qaantumve  fuerit  percipi  ab  illo  cognosciye 
potaerit  *  •  •  tTt  ipse,  si  moriendam  ei  sit,  &c. 

The  Italians  are  too  eredokms  on  poison,  which  at  one 
perkMl  was  almost  a  natural  deaHi  among  them*  English* 
men  ireve  shocked  at  the  eonfidence  with  which  they  asserted 
it  of  two  personages,  who  occupied  in  the  world  a  rank  and 
interest  .due  to  neither,  and  one  of  whom  died  in  England, 
the  other  in  her  dependencies. 

The  last  words  of  the  letter  make  me  an  unbdiever  of  Leo's 
guilt  in  this  business.  What  exquisite  language !  what  ex* 
pressions  of  seal  and  sincerity  1 

Quae  qtndem  omnia  non  tam  propterea  colligo,  quod  non 
illud  unum  existimem  apud  te  plurimum  yalitarum»  amorem 
scUicet  eiga  ilium  tuum,  itemque  incredibilem  ipsius  in  te 
cultum»  quod  initio  dixi,  sed  ut  mihi  ipsi,  qui  id  magnopere 
capio,  satisfiMuam  5  ne  perfamiliari  ac  pemecessario  meo,  mihi- 
que  charissimo  ac  sua?issimo  atque  in  omni  vitm  munere  pro* 
batissimo,  mea  benevolentia  meusque  amor  hoc  extreme  ^us 
vitss  tempore,  si  hoc  extremum  erit,  plane  defuisse  videatar. 
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ALFIERI. 

It  is  absurd  to  argue  with  a  Frenchman  on  any 
thing  relating  to  harmony,  particularly  in  verse. 

In  the  tenth  book  of  these  epistles  there  is  one  addressed  to 
the  cardinal^  by  which  the  church  of  Loretto  is  placed  under 
his  care,  with  every  mark  of  friendship  and  partiality. 

De  tu&  enim  in  Divam  pietate,  in  rem  Romanam  stadio^  in 
me  aatem,  cui  quidem  familiseque  mes  omnia  paene  usqne  a 
puero  summas  cum  integritatis  et  fidei,  turn  vero  curae  atque 
diligentiae  egregia  atque  prseclara  officia  pnestitisti,  perveteri 
observantia  voluntateque  admonitus,  nihil  est  rerum  omnium 
quod  tibi  recte  mandari  credique  posse  non  existimem. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature,  I  think,  that  a  man  eyer  capable 
x)f  these  feelings  toward  any  one,  should  poison  him  after- 
wards, when  no  powerful  interest  or  deep  revenge  was  to  be 
gratified  :  the  opinion  nevertheless  has  prevailed ;  and  I  attri- 
bute it  to  a  person  not  altogether  free  from  malignity^  a 
scorner  of  popes  and  princes,  and'  especially  hostfi^  tb  the 
Medicean  family.  i  * 

Paolo  Giovio  says  that  Bibiena  was  poisoned  in  z,  fresh  €gg» 
The  sixteenth  century  was  the  age  ofpoitatu    Bibiena  was 
poisoned y  we  may  believe  3  not  however  by  Leo,  who  loved 
him  as  having  been  his  preceptor.    Leo  sent  him  into  France 
to  persuade  Francis  I  to  enter  into  a  league  against  the  Turks. 
The  object  of  this  league  was,  to  divert  both-him  andObarles  V 
from  Italy,  and  to  give  the  preponderating  power  in  it  to 
the  family  of  Medici.    It  cannot  then  be  wondered  at,  that 
both  he  and  his  master  were  removed  as  quietly  as  possible : 
for  the  Italians  have  always  had  less  aversion  to  be  ruled  by 
a  stranger  than  by  a  native.    The  Florentines  were  longer 
quiet,  and  more  so,  under  the  tyrannical  duke  of  Athens^  than 
under  their  fellow  citizens,  the  milder  Medici. 
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The  Spaniards  have  no  palate,  the  Italians  no 
scent,  the  French  no  ear.  Garlic  and  grease  and 
the  most  nauseous  of  pulse,  are  the  favorite  cheer 
of  the  Spaniard ;  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  Italian 
endure  any  thing  but  odoriferous  flowers  and 
essences ;  and  no  sounds  but  soft  ones  offend  the 
Frenchman. 

SALOMON. 

And  yet  several  of  the  French  prose-writers  are 
more  harmonious  than  the  best  of  ours. 

ALFIERI. 

In  the  constmotion  of  their  sentences  they  have 
obtained  fVom  study  what  Sensibility  has  denied 
them.  Rousseau  is  an  exception  :  he  besides  is 
the  only  musical  man  that  ever  had  a  tolerable  ear 
for  prose-composition.  Music  is  both  sunshine 
and  irrigation  to  the  mind :  but  when  it  occupies 
ahd  covers  it  too  long,  it  debilitates  and  corrupts 
it.  Sometimes  I  have  absorbed  music  so  totally, 
i]jijf.t  nothing  was  left  of  it  in  its  own  form  :  my  ear 
d(si;ajive4  uo^e  of  (he  notes,  none  of  the  melody : 
they  went  into  the  heart  immediately,  mi^gled^ 
with  the  ispirvt,  and  lost  themselves  among  the  ope-* 
rations  of  the  fancy,  whose  finest  and  most  recon- 
dite^ springs  they  put  simultaneously  and  vigorously 
i^  motion.  Rousseau  is  the  only  composer  of 
music,. OPL  the  modem  system^  who  could  write  one 
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sentence  of  poetry  or  prose  worth  reading.  He 
kept  it  subordinate ;  whick  mast  always  be  done 
with  music  as  well  as  with  musicians.  He  excels 
all  the  modems  in  the  harmony  of  his  periods : 
Bossuet  comes  next. 

SALOMON. 

I  have  heard  it  reported  that  you  preferrFhacal. 

ALFIERI. 

Certainly  on  the  whole  I  consider  him  as  the 
most  perfect  of  writers.  How  depIdraMe»  that 
whatever  is  excellent  in  modem  style^  should,  wit^ 
hardly  any  deduction,  be  displayed  by  •  Fatiatieibm  ! 
I  am  little  more  interested  by  the  eoivtentions  of 
such  men  as  Pascal  and  Bossuet  with  their  oppo* 
nents,  than  I  am  by  the  Crista  Bianco  and  Cristo 
Nero  of  the  Neapolitan  rabble  • » two'intKsessional 
idols,  you  must  know,  whioh  are  regularly  carried 
home  with  broken  heads. 

SALOHON. 

I  dare  not  hazard  a  word  upon  these  worthieg. 
You,  who  had  a  catholic  father,  and  whose  blood 
is  tmly  christian,  may  ridicule  them  with  im- 
punity: the  people  who  would  kugh  with  you, 
would  stone  me.  Our  mcurable  diarrhea  of  w^rds 
i^ould  not  always  make  you  take  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  Machiavelli  is  admirable  for  preenion  of 
style,  no  less  than  for  acuteness  of  argument  and 
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depth  of  thought  Guicoiardini,  if  his  sentences 
were  properly  stopt,  would  be  found  in  general 
both  iuU  and  concise,  whatever  may  be  asserted  to 
the  contrary  by  the  fastidious  and  inattentive. 

ALFIERI. 

I  have  often  thought  the  same.  As  for  Machia- 
velliy  I  would  rather  have  written  his  Discourses  on 
the  first  Decade  ofLivius  (in  which  nothing  is 
amiss  but  the  title)  than  all  the  volumes,  prose  and 
poetry,  of  Voltaire.  If  his  Florentine  History  is 
not  so  interesting  as  the  more  general  one  of  Guic- 
ciardinty  there  is  the  same  reason  for  it  as  there  is 
that  the  Botraehomyomachia  is  not  so  interesting 
as  the  Iliad. 

SALOMOlt. 

Certainly  no  vace  of  men  upon  earth  ever  was  so 
uBwsri&e,  so  indifferent  to  national  dignity  and  to 
personal  honour,  as  the  Florentines :  yet,  in  those 
days  at  least,  a  certain  pride,  arising  from  a  resem- 
Uance  in  tiieir  govemmefit  to  that  of  Athens,  ex- 
cited a  vivifying  desire  of  approximation,  where  no 
danger  or  loss  accompanied  it ;  and  Genius  was 
not  tess  confident  of  his  security  than  of  his  power. 
Look  from  the  window.  That  cottage  on  the  de^ 
divity  was  Dante'6 :  tha*  square  imd  large  man^ 
son,  with  a  drcfular  garden  befove  it,  elevated 
artificially,  was  the  scene  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron. 
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« 

A  boy  might  stand  at  an  equal  distance  between 
themp  and  br^ak  thje  windows  of  .^acili.^^^ihis 
sling.  What  idle  ^ricator  of  cra^y «s]f^)^^  jfj^ 
tell  me  that  Climate  is  the  creditor  q{  fjffSj^Jf^ 
The  climate  of  Austria  is  more  regular  ^d.jp§/|f 
temperate  than  ours,  which  I  am  incline^  ^^^^  )i^ 
lieve  is  the  most  rariable  in  the  whole  universe, 
subjects  as  you  havp.  percctived,  tQ  |>eaj^;  f<)^for 
tw9  mouths  in  wlnter>  and  po  a  .^>4^P||tl\fft(>|)$(Q)5 
centrated  withiu  the  hills,  for.  fiv^  .^V'ft'Mii*)^^ 
while  a  single  uian  of  talents  .hi^|aeyj||i||f] 

in  the  whole  ext^t  of  Austrfi^,  fA^$tiS9^ 
thousand  times  greater,  than  our  city,  this  very 
street  h^  given  birth  to  fift^y^,^  ,,u\u«^t\'  w(^ 

3ince  ,the  destructioi^  of  ll^e. r^lj^,^^>U^  'S'WIKIS 
has,  produced  only  (yie  ^^»^,^ii[^^,  ,g(gli|fifl^(fljj 
ab^ijdpne^  hii»  ,to  ftv^J^^,  ifi.dignHx,llil^<^i»jj|(^i|ift 
apd.despotinn  §q^l4  iuyeftf,,. ,  ^ti3flr^f^.n(ew 
igce .  the . .  stopes  th^t  ws  .i:(?j?n(e4^4^\,  t^ff(tilNg))§li 
regions.  .<thQ.air,.  fall,  I^ROP  ,^«,  ep^fr..^JJ,^ -JW 
Ijrojcep,  and  qffib  i^to  ^h^  Umf(f:  ..1IJ}fiiJW!SWSW 
pf  $fewton  4ivei  in  the  dfjserts.pf.  t])e.7)iy)#l  wp^ 
4xank ,  yy»ter, ;  imd.  ate,  ^li^  .ap4.  ^d,  JH^^^Xfj  »ift 
is  fpftupate  that  his,  ihe^d.  also  jva^  (nqf  \s^  f^^ 
hM  a  singer  vM  it,  inst^^qC^  4mf^^  -TOuVA 
havg.peep* /. , .  „  n  »-,,-,(  Mtnftfl 
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SALOMON. 

In  Act  it  was  so  :  for  the  fruits  of  it  were  shaken 
down  and  thrown  away.  He  was  forbidden  to 
pablidi  the  most  important  of  his  discoveries,  and 
the  better  part  of  his  manuscripts  was  burnt  after 
his  death. 

ALFIERI. 

Yes,  Mr.  Salomon,  those  things  may  rather  be 
called  our  heads  than  this  knob  above  the  shoulder, 
of  which  (as  matters  stand)  we  are  rather  the 
porters  than  the  proprietors,  and  which  is  really 
the  joitit  concern  of  barber  and  dentist. 

SALOMON. 

Omr  thoughts,  if  they  may  not  rest  at  home, 
may  wander  freely.  Delighting  in  the  remoter 
glories  tff  my  native  city,  I  forget  at  times  its  hu- 
miHaCion  and  ignominy.  A  town  so  little,  that 
the  roice  ^  a  cabbage-girl  in  the  midst  of  it  may 
b^  hetird  at  the  extremities,  reared  within  three 
cettturies  li  greater  number  of  citizens  illustrious 
for  their  genius,  than  all  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
tinent»  excepting  her  sister  Athens,  m  six  thousand 
years.  My  ignorance  of  the  greek  forbids  me  to 
compai^  our' Dante  with  Homer.  Tiie  propriety 
and  force  of  language  and  the  harmony  of  verse, 
in  the  glorious  Grecian,  are  quite  lost  to  me. 
Dante  had  not  only  to  compose  a  poem,  but  in 

VOL.  II.  £  £ 
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great  part  a  language.  Fantastical  as  the  plan  of 
his  poem  is^  and,  I  will  add,  uninteresting  afld' 
uninviting ;  unimportant,  mean,  contemptible,  as 
are  nine-tenths  of  his  heros  and  his  details ;  thfcre  * 
are  more  thoughts  highly  poetical,  there  is  m6r& 
reflexion,  more  feeling,  and  the  nobler  properties 
of  mind  and  intellect  are  brought  into  more  \tf^\ 
tense  action,  than  in  the  Iliad  ^.  nor  do  I  thifak<(I 
must  here  also  speak  with  hesitiKtion)  thsft^any  one 
drama  of  Shakespear  contains  so  mabyi  -<  Smflel 
as  you  will,  Signor  Conte  :  what  must  I'thvi^'irf^ 
a  city,  where  Michel-Angelo,  Frate  Bartolomeo, 
Ghiberti  (who  formed  them),  Guicciardi2ii,<dnd 
Boccaccio  himself^  were  secondary  menfi  and'dtftui 
tainly  such  were  they,  if  we  compdreirtfaanfixridii 
Galileo  and  Dante.  •*>?  t.fl 

ALFIERI. 

I  smiled  from  pure  delight,  Whicihl' rarfeJy'oo: 
for  I  take  an  interest  deep  and  vital  ib  tiiHk  rheti} 
and  in  those  who  appreciate  th^mii '  r^glitfy  and 
praise  them  unreservedly*  These  are  my  fellow 
citizens:  I  acknowledge  no  other :  we  are  of  the 
same  tribe,  of  the  same  household :  I  bow  to  them^ 
as  being  older  than  myself,  and  I  love  them  as 
being  better. 

SALOMON. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  Italy  is  not  yet  effete. 
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Filang^ri  died  biiit  lately :  what  think  you  of 
him? 

ALFIERI. 

If  it  were  poitsible  that  I  could  ever  see  his 
statue  in  a  square  at  Constantinople,  tho  I  should 
be  scourged  for  an  idolater,  I  would  kiss  the 
pedestaK 

i  Indignation  and  contempt  may  be  expressed  in 
other  poems  than  such  as  are  usually  called  satires. 
Filioiia,  ip  his  celebrated  address  to  Italy,  steers  a 
mid4Jk  course* 

,      y,.       :•    :i  SALOMON. 

t,  ll^riie^heii^  neither  indignant  nor  contemptuous : 
hut  thb  verses  of  Michel- Angelo  would  serve  rather 
fdr  ant'examplei  added  to  which  they  are  much 
better. 

ALFIERI. 

Ip  ^qt  tif e  fonper  part  of  Filicaia's  is  verbose 

an<^  conf^^^i^l^t  u^, analyse  them. 

J^a^a,.  Italia^  o  tu  cui  die"  la  sorte 
Dono  infelice  di  bellezza.  onde  hai 
Funesta  dote  d""  infiniti  guai, 
Che  In  fronte  scritti  per  gran  doglia  porti. 

Fate  gives  the  gift^  and  this  gift  gives  the  dowery, 
which  dowery  consists  of  infinite  griefs^  and  these 
griefs  Italy  carries  written  on  her  brow,  through 
great  sorrow  ! 

£  E  2 
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XM>,  fgeiti  4;u.inm  beHa  q  ii&Mi  pU^.ISp^t^f! 


,t'   !W' 


Men  and  flr/men  sound  wretchedly :  "he  thlgfii 
have  writen  oppur^.  There  are  those  who'Woum 
pei*suade  us  that  verbal  criticism  is  untair,'aha 
that  few  poems  can  stand  it.  The  truth  Jftne 
latter  assertion  by  no  means  establishes  the  foi'mer ': 
all  good  criticism  hath  its  foundation  cto' vernal. 
Ironff  dissertations  are  often  denominated  i^riti- 
cisms,  without  one  analysis  ;  instead  of  which  ikjs 
thought  enough  to  say;  There  is  nb^itl^ jfiik'r 
in  our  language . .  .we  can  safely  recornmeria'. .". 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit . .  .  destt?iect  w  inimbr- 
talttt/f  &c. 

A  perfect  piece  of  criticictm  xoMi  eihe^lilvhere  a 
work  is  good,  or  bad  ;  "wh^  it  is  goadi'  ditlhad ;  in 


what  degree  it  is  good,  or  bad ;  mu^  al^'b^hew  in 

*  Tberc  it  auothigr  soBoet  of  FjUcaia  to  Jtalyy  ^^en^t^bfe 
for. identity  of  ^onnd  in  fonr  Gorrespondeul;  closes.        .     , 

Dov'  ^j  Italia,  11  too  bmccio  ),^  t  cl^e  Jii,sfr^  .^  \  ^,f,\ 
Tu  deir  aUru^?  ^No;j  ?t.8e^o  8ctigo,il  fjcr.Q,  .  j,!,,, 
Di  chi  ti  offende  il  difensor  men  fero  . .  , 

Ambi  nemici  sono  :  ambi  fur  servt. 

Cos!  danqne  V  onor,  coai  aamervf        ......    ij 

Gli  avanzi  tu  del  glorioso  impero  ^  :  ,       *  \ 
Coel  al  valor,  co^  al  valor  prinuero.,  , 

(Gbe  a  te  fede  giard).la  fede  as^^rvi.^,  .    , 
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what  manneT  and  to  wliat  extent  the  same  ideas 
or  re^exions  have  come  to  others,  and,  if  they  be 
^loathed,  in  poetry,  why,  by  an  apparently  slight 
yariatioi),  what  in  one  author  is  mediocrity,  in  an- 
other is  excellence.  I  have  never  seen  a  critic,  I 
do  not  say  of  Florence  or  of  Pisa,  but  of  Milan  or 
3o}ogn^  where  letters  aire  cultivated  with  more 
a^sfduity  and  success,  who  did  not  commend  and 
^^ire  th^  sonnet  of  C^ssiani  on  the  rape  of  Pro- 
se^in^,  ynthout  a  suspicion  of  its  manifold,  and 
graye  defects.  Few  sonnets  are  indeed  so  good  \ 
but  if  w^  ^xan^iine  it  attentively,  we  shall  discover 
its  flaws  and  patches. 


ITT 


'^  Dte'tin  dho  Btrido,  gitto  i  fiori,  e  volta 
I , .  AlP  irbproviia  nukw>  ehe  la  <tn^, 
^j    [Tj^ttfi  insej^^r  Icutema  ofideju  coUa 
La  Siciliana  vergine  si  strinse. 

^t  handiB  inadequate  to  embrace  a  body :  strinse, 
which  comes  after,  would  have  done  better.  The 
two  last  verses  telt  only  what  the  two  first  had 
told ;  and  feebly ;  nothing  cail  be  more  so  than 
the  tema  ondefu  colta. 

II  nero  dio  la  calda  bocca  involta 
D^ispido  pelo  a  ingordo  bacio  spinse, 
E  di  stigia  fuligin  con  la  folta 
Barba  Tebumea  gola  eil  senle  tinse. 


43^  ALF12EI 

Does  not  this  describe  the  dev%  of  our  catnerri^ 
rather  than  the  majestic  brother  .of  Jupiter^  M 
wh6se  side,  upon  asphodel  and  amaranth,  tdieswebt 
Persephone  sits  pensively  contented,  in  that'dlsef 
motionless  quiet,  which  mortals  pity  and  which  tlMs 
Gods  enjoy;  rather  than  him  who,  under  tto'Uitt*' 
brage  of  Elysium,  gazes  at  once  upon  all  the^bdaU^ 
ties  that  on  earth  were  separated  by  tiifies.'asid 
countries  ••  Helena  and  Eriphyle,  Pol3rxeAa^'«ttd 
Uermione,  Deidamia  ai^d  Deianira,  <Led4  >  KUd 
Omphale,  Atalanta  and  Cydippe,  Laodjlnliti,i¥i$t9l 
her  arm  around  the  neck  of  a  fond  y6U«hj*idMfli 
she  still  seems  afraid  of  losing,  and  >apjm^>i|;he 
daughters  of  Niobe,  tho  now  in  militei)^  Jrtnl 
clinging  to  their  parent;  and  many  thoQitaidi 
more,  each  of  whom  is  worth  the  doihiniolMij  once 
envied,  of  both  his  brothers  ?  ^        »  '    )^''J= 

SALOMON.  •:•;«'. 

These  images  are  better  than  satires ;  but  con- 
tinue, in  preference  to  all  other  thoughfts  W  pur- 
suits, the  noble  career  you  have  enteced*  *  Be 
contented.  Signer  Conte, '  with  the  glory  of  our 
first  great  dramatist,  and  neglect  altogether  i  toy 
inferior  one.  Why  vex  and  torment  yourself  about 
the  French?  They  buzz  and  are  troublesome 
while  they  are  swarming ;  but  the  master  will  soon 
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kiyBtfchenu  la  tbe  whole  nation  worth  the  worst 
of  your  tragedies  ?  AH  the  present  race  of  theni» 
att/ih^  creatnioa  in  the.  world  whigh  exdte  yoiir 
j^ftdigwtion>  will  lie  in  the  grave,  while  ypung 
m$d  old  Are  cUppiag  their  handis  or  beating  their 
h09om6  at  your  Bruto  Primo.  Consider,  to  make 
one  step  fhrther,  that  kings  and  emperors  should 
iu  your  estimation  be  but  as  grasshoppers  and 
beetles :  let  them  consume  a  few  blades  of  your 
clover^  with(Out  molesting  them,  without  bringing 
tbem  to.  crawl  on  you  and  claw  you.  The  dif*^ 
&ismee  ih^tween  them  and  men  of  genius,  is  almost 
as  great  ^  between  men  of  genius  and  those  higher 
Entelligi^noes,  who  act  in  immediate  subordination 
to  the<  Almighty.  Yes,  I  assert  it,  without  flat- 
tery and  without  fear,  the  Angels  are  not  higher 
above  mortals,  than  you  are  above  the  proudest 
that  trample  on  them* 

ALFIERI. 

.  1  believe,  sir,  you  were  the  first  in  commending 
my  tragedies. 

SALOMON . 

* 

He  who  first  praisea  a  good  book  becomingly  is 
next  in  merit  to  the  author. 

ALFIERI. 

As  a  writer  and  as  a  man  I  know  my  station  : 


4£4  ALFIERI  AMD  SALOMON. 

if  I  found  in  the  world  five  equal  to  myself,  I 
would  walk  out  of  it,  not  to  be  jostled* 

I  must  now.  Signer  Salomon,  take  my  leave  of 
you  J  for  his  Eminence  my  coachman  and  their 
Excellencies  my  horses  are  waiting. 


.  ■:.;/-•  ;^ *f  /  /try 
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LOPEZ  BANGS 


AND 


ROMERO  ALPUENTE. 


BANDS. 

At  leugthy  Alpuente,  the  saints  of  the  holy 
alliance  have  declared  war  against  us. 

ALPUENTE. 

I  have  not  heard  it  until  now. 

BANCS. 

They  have  directed  a  memorial  to  the  King  of 
France,  inviting  him  to  take  such  measures  as  his 
Majesty  in  his  wisdom  shall  deem  convenient,  in 
order  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war  and  the  danger 
of  discord  from  his  frontier. 

ALPUENTE* 

m 

God  forbid  that  so  great  a  king  should  fall. upon 
us !  O  Lord,  save  us  from  our  enemy,  who  would 
eat  us  up  quick,  so  despiteful!  y  and  hungrily  is  he 
set  against  us. 


4tt8  '  ucxmzB^m 

mt 

Ee)id  due  lowifesto  *  * « why  dp  ^o^  ^^gjbt^tjii 
not  this  a  declamtion  of  hostilities  ?  :  /    k  , , ,  i 

To  Spaniards^  yes.  I  laughed  at  the  jfo|lly,^i\^ 
ira'pudence  of  men,  who,  for  the  present- QC,^,t^r> 
h9CCo-box  with  a  fool's  head  up^n^it^  ^pgi'V>8¥h 
ther  these  old  pfteled  pearls  of  djip^^oia^io  ^loqui^^^^ 
a^d  foist  tbem  upon  the  world  |(8^f^rg^^ef)^.a^^ 

trutl^.  Do  kiogs  imaging  that  i!mw^  Rfi>  fiWJlft 
deceive  as  they  can  ejisiave?  a]ad  tl^t^^f^ej^^^j^ 
a3'mil(ih  vndex  their  snaffle^  3&.t^,.h;)^y^f(^^pu^ 

their  axe  and  halter?  ,  Shew  imf^.i?pfr..fl^  ^^^^^ 
Lopez,  who  has  not  violated  some  promise,  who 
has  not  usurped  some^  territory,. whp^  ^a^^n^j^^p. 
pressed  and  subjugated  soipae  nei||ht^ur ;  the^i  I 
will  believe  him,  then  I  will  obey  himt  .tljieq,  I  will 
acknowledge  that  those  literary  hjeirJ^s,  w^  trom- 
pet  forth  his  praises  witjb  the  n^spap^r,  |i)  |the^* 
hands,  are  creditable  and  upright  apd  unqomiB^^^, 
The  courage  of  Spain  delivered  th^  Mip^hes 

from  the  cane  and  drum-head  of  a  Corsican :  which. 

•    I     1 1 

of  them  did  not  crouch  before  him  ?  which  did  not 
iliatter  him  ?  which  did  not  execute  his.  orders  ? 
which  did  not  court  his  fn*otection?  which  did, 
not  solicit  his  favour  ?  which  did  not  entreat .  hiis( 
forbearance  ?  which  did  not  implore  his.  pardon  ?. 
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which  did  not  abandon  and  betray  him  ?  No  ties 
eithfe^clf  blood  or  of  religion  led  or  restrained  these 
neophytes  in  holiness.  And  how  forsooth  the  cala- 
mities of  war  and  the  dangers  of  discord  are  to 
^ivM^,  by  arming  one  part  of  6ur  countrymen 
againsit  the  other;  by  stationing  a  militai^  fdrc^  oil 
otit  'fri^tief ,  for  the  reception  of  murderers  and 
thdtors  and  incendiaries,  and  by  pointing  the  bayb- 
HiltaASi  cannon  in  our  ftices.  When  we  smiled  at 
tiie^^iisull^  of  a  beaten  enemy,  they  dictated  tentnt 
lifa^^dofhdiilotis.  At  last  his  9770^/  christicht  md^ 
j5?Jn{^*td!sXhi^'army,  that  the  nephew  of  Heniy  th6 
Mrtfe  ^Hall ' VAarcTi  igainst  us . . .  with  his  feather. 


•     •      ■  V 


*l*Afc1'that  weight  thore.  The  French  army  wilf 
mii-in'oVer  fields  which  cover  French  armies,  and^ 
dV^f  which  tHe  oldest  and  bravest  part  of  it  fied  iii 
i^tibrtiiny  and  dismay, '  before  bur  shepherd-boys 
ati<9f  liUtitet'*.  '  WHat  the  veterans  -  of  Napoleon^ 
failed  t;d"execute  'tHe  ^household  of  Louis  will  ac^. 
compiish.  ransiahsl  let  your  comic-opera-house 
lie  ampn^  hs  ruins;  it  cannot  be  wanted  this 
season.' I  trust  in  Heaven,  that,  whoever  leads 
them)  will'  iBnd  an  abler  in  the  leader  of  ours. 
Uponth^  summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  in'  the  Seo  de 

VrgeU  is  stationed  the  vigilant  and  indefatigable 
Mina.     Among  all  the  generals  of  the  various 


iHitiona»  thai  hayercOme  fbrvmrdin  oni^ckiyBMaDtifae: 
same  theatre  of  war,  he  is  the  only  one  who  n&nrr 
lost*  a  good  opportunity  of  fighting,  opseiEed  aiUad 
one*  Others,  the  best  and  most  celebrated,  rniA* 
strings  about  them  thtcker^set  than  the  braces  of 
their  drumsi  have  been  so  astcmished  at  the  miigJii- 
tude  of  tbeir  victories,  that  they  could  give  uano' 
account  of  them ;  and  (what  is  worse)  have  pefift^ 
cuted  with  hatred  the  memory  of  the  geneials'«Oi> 
whom  principally  these  victories  were  owing:  ^  MinlEii 
gtfned  them,  even  when  his  eaeapeirdm  ^oitotmd^' 
ing  armies  was  deemed  impossible^  <a»^  hdrs^eiiOK 
to  think  every  soUi^  in  his  a  p»rt  •€#  himlelf^^ 
Others,  when  they  have  ceaeed  tt^cdmmandyiieemt 
it  famous  to^xcell  the  ydungest  officer 'in  fMkof 
licentiousBess.  Mina  is  abstinent  frbm'fallnl^gtai 
pleasures,  knowing  that  be  who  is^moit  reV^it^dd#l 
is  best  obeyed.  Others  trip  from  title  up(^'  titte] 
and  stoop  to  pick  up  pensietn -after  pensmiJ  >Mnik 
is  contented  with  thd  name  of>MiM;;  and  tht^^^lfae 
of  e  soldier '  satisfies  him-  as  oempletelv  as  *  kh^ 
fame. 

Little-  is  that,  O  Lopesv  which  any  man  cati  give 
us :  that  which  we  can  give  ourselves-  is  itifinitdlj^ 
great.  This  of  all  truths,  when  acted  upon  con- 
sistently, is  the  most  important  to  our  happiness 
and  glory ;  and  I  know  not  whether  by  ignorance 
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or  deceit  it  has  been  kept  so  long  a  secret  from 
mankinds  ' 

I' BOW  have  time  to  think  for  a  moment  on  the 
tMops  :whicb»  you  tell  me,  are  coming  against  ua* 

AliFVKNTE. 

What !  'shall  those  battalions  which  fought  so 
many  years  for  freedom,  so  many  for  ghny,  be 
supplementary  bands  to  barbarians  from  Caneasna 
and  fanans  ?  shall  they  shed  the  remainder  of  tfieir 
blocil  to^  'destroy  a  cause,  for  the  maintenance  ^ 
wfaioh  they-^oflered  up  its  forst  libatioa?  Time  witt 
soItC)  this  problem,  the  most  momentous  in  its 
solution  that  ever  ky  before  man.  One  would 
imagine  that' those*  who  invented  the  story  ofPro- 
metheus,  were,  gifted  with  the  sjpirit  of  prophecy, 
aatMUnoing  how  human  genius  was,  in  process  of 
time^  to  be  ehaaned  for  ever  to  the  Scythian  rock, 
loreredible  i^-  it^  nevertheless,  that  a  barbarian  en- 
throned .  upon  it,  should  dictate  his  ravings  to  idl 
nations !  b  madmab  whose  father  was  suffocated  in 
his  bed  foi'  less  mischievous  insanity.  If  we  are  con- 
quered,  of  which  at  present  I  have  no  apprehen- 
siouj  Europe  must  become  the  theatre  of  new  Yi^ars, 
and  be  divided  first  into  three  parts,  afterwards 
into  two  ;  and  the  next  generation  will  see  all  her 
states  and  provinces  the  property  of  one  autocrat, 
and  governed  by  the  most  ignorant  and  lawless  of 
her  nations. 
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mm 

BANCS.  -'  '-'   '    «*•'' 

We  Spaniards  are  aocosed  rfrepiibliwBi<w  Hid 
fidsefaood  of  this  accusation  b  eyinced  1^  tlieflai* 
acknowledged  fiM;t»  that,  when  we  could  have 
blished  a  rq[NibIic»  we  decliaed  it«    On  the 
timry,  we  were  persecnton,  I  am  aahamod  U^msfM^ 
of  those  who  first  were  liberal  amongst  tts»  and  mh^ 
beliewd  (lor  the  wretchedness  of  our  r«iiii|ioB  led 
them  thus  hx  mto  credulity)  that  Bonaparli  wHqM 
be  the  deliverer  of  Spain.  Every  man  amengit  rUM 
who  was  inclined  to  republicanism,  was  inrUntAtst 
France ;  and  these  were  otgects  of  hatred  to  our 
new  goveminent.    The  great  fiwremMBfOf  li^b* 
licsnism  are  the  kings  themsdires  ).who«0i«  dMMS- 
strate  to  the  world  that  no  trust  on  coa0dtncfi«l 
to  be  reposed  in  them  ;  and  who  haw  at  4ll4ilBM' 
shewn  a  disposition  to  push  their  p^^f^^ye j^fifp; 
into  the  constitution  of  their  s^At^.t  »'r.Pa^f^>lfWI'^> 
tion,  as  aiding  in  the  furtherance,  fffj^e  q^^fV)tbP1 
frugality  and  fairness  of  those  govemmenfdtfflijf^, 
are  without  those  hard  excrescences  called  kings. 
He  of  France  is  acknowledged  ta  |»e  i|  vii|tHRMS 
one :  let  us  consider  him  so*    Yet  he  lies  41^  (^^ 
face  of  the  universe:  he  declares  he  has  nq.if^ 
tention  of  attacking  us,  and  without  any.c;hai]\0s  iq^ 
our  conduct,  he  attacks. 

ALPU£NT£«  j 

He  perhaps  is  a  virtuous  and  consistent  king : 
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yet  when  the  pictures'  ahtf  statues  at  Paris  were 
d^yiMllM^bftbk,  }i«  toJd  CafeoVS  tlMt  h6  illfgfat  m- 
iiMl  txik  ifcoie  ^Ms  master,  the  pope,  but  desvred 
Mir>tty  bb^  in  mind  that  it  Wai  witboirt  Ai9  c<m- 
90MI '-  (NdV  theefe  thing^' Were  r^itored  to  their  old 
ptto4MMifci!by'  the'  imiie-  mean^?  and  on  the  same 
pflirdlyltscW  hll'lihkione  was  restored  to  hitu. 
b9H«>'(4i4M^9  ii  <a  yfarViioiafa  aAd  Consistent  king  t' 
fiv^K  »^flKeA^t!Ae''paytiieht  of  debts,  contracted  by* 
UtH i«||mri|fcf\»i«  HM'oiie/  e^  pretext  of  an'Misl^' 

1110  oJ  iKrilii.l  lo  x:  »'jAiios.  '  .      ,N         I 

•dfl^  ^adtJhiMMAs*  Mm:<)Utv  Alpv^nt^  0  vtHM^i^*^ 
h/MMh  9«glL§i  -  a<  ^W  Bftrf  Wbfthlesfr  as  toother* 
Ub|pfl$il>dll$>'ialfle><fiiviti>^  ^hd  ^acted  eighty^iwo 
lMWl«hi(6^  iWWfij/,  ^f  liifr'pHVtfte'ptirse,  beford'hV 
ilWllfa^W^^tf'^WriWrdtA,^'««  foriiishmg  t^iifh  pro- 
viHHflrf*llJi?foren-«rtifpi^t!Wt'liteW  him  tight  upon 
mi^mmi  i^'k^ih'^l'T'tao  ffiust'have  olljbrmy' 

*^^^rf  ilhi  1  fr6m  wttihih^tb  i>oiht  him  out  bm  a' 
hHk  kfhg;  tW^  r  acknowledge  I  believe  him  to  be' 
aiRbiig  the  best  now  liViilg ;  yet  certainly  there  is 
iftfcbwig*  ih'hhri'lo  rendisr  us  the  more  enamoured' 
of  royalty,  or  the  more  attached  to  the  family  of 
Bourbon.  A  pink  orbicolar  good-dinner  face,  after 
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praising  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  Iris  capons  and 
oysters,  beseecbes  him  in  his  meicj  and  loving- 
kindness,  to  lift  a  little  his  flaming  sword  otter 
Spain,  in  defence  of  kings  and  fiiith ;  and  then,  m 
full  confidence  of  the  Lord's  righteousness,  orders 
out  an  army  to  assist  him  in  the  enterprise,  and 
falls  fast  asleep.  Was  the  people  of  Spain,  then, 
grown  more  idle?  more  vicious?  Was  it  revolt 
that  threw  us  into  wretchedness  ?  or  (if  the  ques- 
tion is  a  lawful  one)  was  it  wretchedness  tfhM'thfet^ 
us  into  revolt?  '  '' 

BAN06* 

The  king  of  France  can  answer  this^.-and  wHl 
answer  it  one  day,  if  Grod  is  what  he  aaknowledgte 
he  believes  he  is.  .  .    ..•  ^  i.    . 

Our  nation  was  beginning  ta  flourish  rtheifici- 
vileged  orders  had  become  reooQciledftOiJksikice, 
aiftd  the  lower  had  begun  to  experietto^  her  pn>- 
tection,  when  a  neighbouring  king,  bytdilatribiifci^ 
arms  and  money,  by  promising  aid,  protectita^.apd 
honours,  excited  the. ignorant  and  neceasitous.to 
ini^urrection  and  treason^  And  what:  king  .was 
this ?  one  whom  treason  and  insurrection  hadtwice 
driven  from  his  throne.  Neither  he  nor  any.  eke 
could  be  unaware  what  calamities  must  ensue,  if 
his  plan  succeded ;  and  that  the  bravest,  the  most 
enlightened,  the  most  virtuous  of  Spaniards,  would 
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be  imprisoned,  impoverished,  exiled,  murdered,  to 
exalt  the  most  cowardly,  the  most  bigoted,  the 
most  perfidious,  the  most  ungrateful ;  a  wretch 
whom  his  father  had  cursed,  whom  his  mother  had 
disowned,  and  whom  the  nation  he  betrayed  and 
,  degraded  had . » .  forgiven  ! 

The   most  christian   king  invades   us,  that  a 
rJUbnited  power,  in  every  act  beneficent  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  employed  by  the  magistrates  with  such 
clemency  and  discretion,  as  History  in  like  circum- 
stances never  hath  recorded,   should  be  wrested 
from  those  who  hold  it  by  the  choice  and  order  of 
tlieh* 'fellow  citizens,  and  be  transferred  without 
fatiBd  or  restriction,  to  one  who  had  usurped  it 
from  his  parent,  who  had  betrayed  it  to  his  enemy, 
and  who  never  had  exerted  it,  a  single  hour,  but  to 
the  detriment  and  dishonour  of  his  people.     I  do 
not  condole  with  you,  Alpuente,  on  what  is  ordi<- 
.navy;  ^t  even  constitutional  kings  abandoned 
*  afid  de^t^i  u8 }  and  tliat  Equity  and  Policy  were 
'  disarmed  by  solicitation  and  falsehood.     Nations 
'  are  ti^Ver  aided  by  princes ;  not  even  when  those 
princes,  as  far  as  the  common  eye  can  follow  them, 
have  walked  in  the  paths  of  rectitude  thro  life ; 
and  the  worst  of  their  fraternity  have  always  been 
stieconred  more  zealously  than  the  best.     With 
such  men  it  is  easier  for  neighbouring  Powers  to 

F  F  2 
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make  favorable  treaties,  and  for  intriguers  to  raise 
large  fortunes. 

ALPUENTE. 

It  ]^pears  to  be  resolved  by  every  prhioe  iri- 

Earope,  that  their  counsels,  administrations,  and' 

• 

systems,  shall  henceforward  be  the  same  through- 
out. 

BANOS*  •!    .iM* 

To  condemn  then  tens  of  thousanda  to  .mnta* 
imprisonment,  death,  exile,  insult,  (I  bring  before 
you  these  calamities  in  the  order  we  Spanidrds^Rel 
them)  hundreds  of  thousands  to  loss  of  property, 
loss  of  relatives,  loss  offrieuds;  miUicp^,  io^^tjfar;. 
barism*  i  all  to  degradation !   Men^  the  pirg^yi^  qfi* 

*  What  a  change  within  three  la^Hktbs  after  the.cQopositioii 
of  this  dialogue !  Every  man  in  Spain  who  baa  kid  before  hia 
fellow  citizens  the  riper  and  richer  fruits  of  education,  4MA7 
man  who  has  made  a  sacrifice  to  the'  pnblie  godd^  i^  m^ked' 
out  for  priestly  aad  for  royal  vengeance^  FeweHfamilieadk 
the  same  period  were  reduced  to  nu^ry  ia  Krfame'bytfae 
tyranny  of  Robespierre*  than  in  8paio  by  the  .aggmssH^ii  o£ 
Louis.  Restoring  his  relative  to  despotic  poworj.  he  might  al 
least  have  stipulated  against  his  inordinate  and  wanton  love 
of  bloodshed,  and  have  placed  some  barrier,  some  i)oondsryr 
some  imaginary  line  at  least,  and  visible  horizon;  to  the  in^ 
sensate  fury  of  his  bigotry  and  revenge.  It  is  Inialwil'tfaal* 
upward  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thonaaad  persons' have 
either  been  imprisoned,  driven  from  their  hoases>  placed  under 
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their  soil,  and  formerly  honoured  by  the  appellation 
of  the  flocks,  are  now  considered  more  like  their 

tbQ  arbitrary  power  of  the  police,  or  deprived  of  their  occu- 
pf^tioDS  and  livelihood,  since  the  departure  of  Ferdinand  from 
Cadiz.  So  much  of  wretchedness  has  never  been  occasioned 
by  any  one  man  within  so  short  a  time,  to  so  many  of  the 
brave,  the  indastrioos,  and  the  virtuous.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  now  thrown  back  upon  the  sixteenth.  Where  there  is 
the  same  oppression,  there  will  be  the  same  resistence :  where 
there  is  the  same  cruelty,  there  will  be  exerted  the  same 
en^iyy  to  extinguish  it. 

Deplorable !  that  Virtoe  must  assume  the  attitude  of  De* 
spair :  that  bad  actions  must  remove  bad  men  :  that  Justice 
must  use  in  her  defence  the  weapon  she  hath  wrested  from 
the  criminal  ?  Shall  ISpain  quite  abandon  her  first  friends  ? 
her  earliest  defenders  ?  and  console  and  content  herself,  that 
the  most  atrocious  of  parricides  and  of  tyrants  is  unable  to  add 
on^  monster  more  to  his  detested  race  ? 

/  Where  att  thou,  Riego !  abandoning,  to  preserve  thy  coun- 
try, the'  most  beloved  and  tender  of  women,  in  the  first  hour 
oi  uniOn.  Upon  what  mountain-crag  rests  thy  devoted  head ! 
upou  what  parental  breast  can  hers  repose !  O  blessed 
avenger  of  insulted  Freedom  !  And  thou,  Quiroga  !  where  is 
the  region  of  thy  wanderings }  Must  thou  ponder  and  pore 
over  the  vestiges  of  gratitude,  in  lands  across  the  Atlantic  ? 
Shall  not  Spaniards  bear  toward  thee  eternally  the  love  and 
veneration  that  the  rudest  onee  of  Columbian  tribes  bear  still 
toward  their  father  Vasco*?  In  the  islet  of  Pascuaro  rest 
his  ashes  j  art  thob  among  those  who  weep  over  them  ?  En- 
vying his  repose,  art  thou  doubtful  of  participating  his  glory  ? 

*  Vaico  d«  Quiroga,  first  bithop  of  Michuacaii»  was  justly  called  so. 
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grapes  and  olires^  good  for  nothiiig  until  imdAoa 
upon  and  prest.  They  talk  about  order :  what 
order  is  there,  where  one  man  is  in  place  of  fdl  ? 
They  talk  about  civilization:  what  civilization. is 
there,  where  there  is  imposed  on  the  citizen « not 
only  that  whidi  he  shall  do  and  Ibrbear,  but*  tfaat 
which  he  shall  believe?  They  tdk  of  law*:  what 
law  i9  there,  where  a  failure  in  belief  is  subject  to 
a  severer  penalty  than  a  failure  in  peribrmance  or 
forbearance? 

Thus  familiar  and  sportive  with  *  adbiswdity  an^ 
Cruelty  and  Injustice!  .    /        .-^fr:!...  ^  / 

Never  was  there  a  revolution,  or  materia}  tofaiudgf 
in  government,  effected  with  so  little  bloodshed; 
so  little  opposition,  so  little  sorrow  or.  disqnietu^ 
as  ours.  Months  had  passed  away,  years  waee 
rolling  over  us,  institutieftis  were  ooiiMlidalbbg» 
superstition  was  relaxing,  ingratitude  kwi  pei^ty 
were  as  much  f<M*gotten  by  us,  as  our  services  and 
sufferings  were  forgotten  by  Ferdinand,  when 
emissaries  and  gold  and  arms,  and  iToi/A, 'intitiiig 
to  discord  and  rebellioui.  crossed  our  frantiisr.  The 
religion  of  Constantine  and  of  Charlemagne^  fidsdy 
called  the  christian,  and  subversive  of  its  doctrines 
and  its  benefits,  roused  brother  against  brother, 
son  against  father,  and  our  fortresses  were  gar- 
nished with  the  bayonets  of  France,  and  echoed 
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mAi  the  watchwords  of  the  Vatican.  The  name 
of  God  has  always  been  invoked  when  any  great 
Tiolence  or  injustice  was  to  be  perpetrated.  No 
fiital  blow  against  the  liberties  of  mankind  or 
against  the  tranquillity  of  nations  hath  ever  been 
aidied  without  religion.  Even  the  son  of  Tarquin^ 
the  violator  of  whatever  is  most  dear  in  domestic 
aad  civil  life^  on  invading  his  country^  called  upon 
tbeOoda  to  avenge  the  cause  of  kings  f.  If  Ferdi^ 
nand  had  regarded  his  oath,  and  had  acceded,  in 
#tir  sense  of  the  n^ord  Jbith,  to  the  constitution  of 
his  country,  from  which  there  hardly  was  a  dissen- 
tient ^cSce,  among  the  industrious  and  the  unam- 
bitiDtla,'  afnong  the  peaceable  and  the  wise,  would 
be  have  eaten  one  dinner  with  less  appetite,  or 
fawpe  embroidered  one  petticoat  with  less  taste? 
wcfidd  the«aint9  along  ^Ins  efaapel-wdls  have  smiled 
xtfpon' him  iless 'graciously,  or  would  thy  tooth,  holy 
i3ominfe,  have  left  a  less  pleasurable  impression 
on  kis  lips  2  Only  two  strong  truths  couM  have 
shocked  him,  instead  of  the  many  personal  ones  he 
drew  upon  his  head ;  namely,  that  damnable  4o^ 
not  njean  combustible^  and  diat  there  is  the  worst 
heresy  where  is  imposture  for  the  sake  of  power  or 
profiti     Soeh  truths  however  are  now,  it  appears, 

*  Dii  n^u  vltores  adoste  \     Liv.  11.  6. 
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to  be  bundled  up  with  gorse,  broom,  and  hasel; 
and  be  who  exposed  the  mysteries  of  the  iBqui^- 
tion,  may  soon  be  a  prisoner  in  its  lowest  eham*- 
bers,  having  been  expelled  from  the  teri4t6ry,  'tk 
might  be  expected,  of  the  most  christiattking:  H^ 
mbst  christian  majesty  demands,  that  FereS^tMH 
the  seventh  may  give  his  people  thx)i&  imtitati^^ 
which  they  can  have  from  him'tn{^^*'Y^\  lih!^ 
are  his  expressions,  Alpuent^ ;  these  the' ^octriti^ 
for  the  propagation  of  which 'oar  t^teritt^'ii^t^  4)6 
invaded  with  fire  and  sword ;  this  is  ^vdUme&l^ 
this  is  order,  this  is  faith !  FerditaAnd^^z^  W; 
liberty  to  give  us  his  institntiem':  Wigiyfi^^edi 
what  were  they  ?  the  inquisitiott 'iti  afti  JttiiteXi^^ 
absolute  and  arbitrary  sway,  jscouiged^  Md^pirwie^ 
«ions,  monks  and  missionaries,  afida'toolhibf  samt 
Dominic  it  crown  them  alK  Our  piiesbA  flb^e^tttto^ 
powerful  than  God  himself.  So -strtttige  an^'in- 
tractable  a  creature  was  mto,  mst  <m\f  whM  Ife 
was  made  but  when  he  wa«  n&aking^  thatiOdd 
tested  himself  immediately  after*  the  operatiM: 
now,  Sefior,  here  cotn^s  before  y6u,  ftem  A^Ufrpk 
or  Las  Herreras,  a  clever  yoUng  prig  of  a  priesd- 
ling,  puts  a  wafer  into  a  watehcase,  lif^s  -it  u^  half 
an  ell  above  the  louse<4*oost,  wd,  by  the  body  «f 
Saint  lago,  out  come  a  brace  or  leash  of.  Gods 
created  at 'a  word,  and  astart  at  the  tinkling^  a 
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bell,  in  half  the  time  in  which  the  old  one  made 
his  granfather.  To  support  the  throne  that 
.crudes  us,  and  the  altar  that  choaks  us,  march 
forward  the  warlike  Louis  and  the  preux  Chateau- 
j^riant,  known  among  his  friends  to  be  firm  in 
vb^Ji^,  a3  Hobbea,  Talleyrand,  or  Spinoza ;  and 
b^old  them  advancing  side  by  side  against  the 
qaXm  opponents  of  Roman  bulls  and  French  char- 
>tcirSf .  .  IThe  French  minister  has  given  to  his  pri- 
ji^i^fnefkd^  a  strai^e  reason  for  going  to  war  with 
.ii^...ii^e/te]ls  them  he  must  either  fight  in  Spain 
nr  i«]t:thft  EhlAe.  He  was  provoked  then,  not  by 
tli^.ifiap /before  him,  but  by  the  man  behind,  and 
jEwly^lcioked  intQ  courage.  A  brave  citizen  or 
bvaxe  •  nation  resents  a  threat  above  an  injury. 
'Here  neither  Was  injury  nor  threat  from  us :  they 
can)e  from  behind  the  scenes  and  beneath  the 
laMp9»  from  manager  and  prompter.  Under  the 
admitnistration  of  this  whining  fox,  more  than 
thirty  alave^vessels  »Mled  from  the  port  of  Nantes 
only ;  all  armed ;  all  equipped  with  chains  and  in- 
struments of  torture.  If  he  was  ignorant  of  this, 
he  was  little  fit  to  be  minister :  if  he  knew  it,  he 
was  Less  so.  Often  as  he  dips  into  letters,  will  he 
never  come  up  again  with  a  filament  of  dialectics, 
or  a  grain  of  undirty  reasoning,  on  some  part  of 
hmi? 
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Altho  his  majesty  be  brave  as  Maximin  at  a 
breakfast,  be  will  find  it  easier  to  eat  his  ^ixtyfour, 
cutlets  than  to  conquer  Spain*  I  doubt  whether 
the  same  historian  shall  hare  to  commemorate  both 
exploits. 

ALPUENTi:. 

An  imprudent  step,  amidst  armies  raised  for  the 
defence  of  other  principles,  may  be  ruinous  to  his 
dynasty. 

BANOS. 

Principles  do  not  much  influence  the  unprin- 
cipled, or  mainly  the  piincipled.  We  jta^c  op 
principle,  but  we  act  on  interest.  The  French 
army  will  find  little  plunder;  and  the  French 
people  must  endure  new  tapces  an4  impositions,  J\ 
Spanish  war  may  precipitate  Louis  ]^V1^II  where 
an  American  war  dragged  in  its  conseguenqes 
Louis  XVI,  to  a  fate  which,  if  he  had  not  expe- 
rienced it,  he  would  be  acknowledged  to  have  de- 
served. One  rule  is  to  be  followed  in  all  such 
revolutions  as  ours.  I  .could  lay  it  down  plainly 
to  you ;  but  were  I  speaking  to  others,  I  would 
deliver  it  in  the  form  of  apologue,  in  some  such 
manner  as  this. 

Two  dogs  were  fighting  for  a  bone :  other  dogs 
ran  from  the  vicinity  to  take  part  in  the  ijuarrel. 
A  beneficent  man  tossed  the  bone  with  his  s^ck 
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over  the  wall.  As  nothing  now  was  to  be  fought 
for,  the  high  belligerents  parted :  the  others  fiur^ 
ried  back  again,  and  quarreled  among  themselves, 
until  their  masters  whipped  them  soundly  and 
kenneled  them. 

At  the  first  barking  you  hear,  remove  the 
bone. 

ALPUENTE. 

In  wars  the  least  guilty  are  the  sufferers.  In 
these,  as  in  every  thing,  we  should  contract  as 
much  as  po;^ible  the  circle  of  human  misery.  The 
deluded  and  enslaved  should  be  so  far  spared  as 

• "    >  r  f    I'l    1  • 

i^  con^stent  with  security :  the  most  atrocious  of 

^lurderers  and  incendiaries,  the  purveyors  and 
ire^s  9C  them*  should  be  removed  at  any  expense 
or  hazard.  If  we  shew  little  mercy  to  the  robber 
who  enters  a  house  by  force,  and  if  less  ought  to  be 
shewn  to  him  who.  should  enter  it  in  the  season  of 
<)i8tre^  and  desolation,  what  portion  of  it  ought 
tp  be  extended  toward  those  who  assail  every 
house  in  our  country  ?  How  much  of  crime  and 
wretchedness  may  often  be  averted,  how  many 
years  of  tranquility  may  sometimes  be  ensured  to 
the  world,  by  one  wellchosen  example !  Is  it  not 
better  than  to  witness  the  grief  of  the  virtuous  for 
the  virtuous,  and  the  extinction  of  those  bright 
and  lofty  hopes,  for  which  the  best  and  wisest;  of 
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every  age  contended  ?  Where  is  the  man,  woi^hy, 
of  the  name,  who  would  be  less  affected  tt^  the . 
lamentation  of  one  mother  for  her  soUf  slain  im  4^^ 
fending  his  country,  than  at  the  extermination  pC. 
some  six  or  seven  usurpers,  commanding  or  ,f^^. 
tempting  its  invasion?  National  safety  l<^itifiat,est;, 
every  mean  employed  upon  it.  Criminals  hf^Y^^ 
been  punished  differently  in  different  countries : 
but  all  enlightened,  all  honest,, all  ciyjli^i  ip^n, 
must  agree  who  are  criminalst  Thi?  Aibf^^^^^t 
were  perhaps  as  well-informed  and.,ii3^f|^^g)^^i|S^) 
the  people  on  lake  'Ladoga :  they  ki;iew^np<l;];it^pg  p^^ 
the  knout,  I  confess,  and  no  family  ^x^fff)g,^f3;\^c. 
boasted  a  succession  of  assassins,  ^iu.wi^fc^  sop^^i 
fathers,  and  husbands  -,  but  he  who  w^pgei;^4t^f 
injured  his  couptry  was  condemned  to  t^Q4i^\^l' 
of  hwilock.  They  could  punish  the  ofianP^  i<^  ^i^^ 
other  manner :  if  any  natioiv  cajmot^irshatt)  thaliq 
nation  therefor  leave  it  uupunish|3d?aqd>slMU<fiief 
guiltiest  of  men  ei^oy  impunity .  fiiom^  4.  eonsickra^' - 
tion  of  modes  and  means?  Justice  is.nptr  to-bei* 
n^lected  because  what  is  preferable .  is  unattain- 
able. A  housebireakeT  is  condemn^d. lo  die:>a] 
city-breaker  is  celebrated  by  au  inscriptioa  ov$r, 
the  gate.  The  murder  of  thousands,  sa^n  ptrpe*  - 
trated  and  past,  is  not  the  greatest  mischief  he 
does :  it  is  followed  by  the  baseness  of  millions, 
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deepening  for  ages.  Eveiy  virtuous  man  in  the 
u^ivei^se  is  a  member  of  that  grand  Amphictyohic 
cdttticil,  which  should  pass  sentence  on  the  too 
p6Wet^U  ^nd  provide  that  it  be  duly  executed.  It 
i^  just  and  it  is  necessary,  that  those  who  pertina- 
ciously insist '  on  an  unnatural  state  of  society, 
ahdhld  suffer  by  the  shock  things  make  in  recover- 
ing tlieir  equipoise. 

'  ^  *   '  '  '  BANGS. 

m 

•' Wii  h^ve  tiot  hitherto  done  our  utmost,  in  order 
td'^d^tive^the  advantages  we  have  obtained.     In 

r 

ef  fer^ 'rtevdltitlbn,  the  landed  property  of  the  crown 
aifd^ergy 'should  be  divided  into  parcels.  Out 
of  !thfeke-thte'  Creditors  of  the  state  should  first  be 
pdd'  ^  aft^rvi/'ards  firms  and  tenements  should  be 
allbttefd'ib  pu'blic  officers,  in  place  of  money,  re- 
y^tkitig^c^'ihe  government  on  their  dismissal  or 
de^e^H^ ;  losrely,  the  military  should  also  have  their 
pilri,^  cm  condition  of  serving  well  and  faithfully, 
a  itSpbtsited  time,  during  which  they  might  consign 
the  care  and  eulttire  of  it  to  their  fathers  or  bro- 
thel-s'  6r'  confidential  friends.  Should  any  such 
IftOB  be  still  remaining  unappropriated,  it  ought  to 
b#  offtoped  for  sale,  partly  in  small  portions,  partly 
in  hirge ;  in<  the  former  case,  that  as  many  as  pos- 
sible be  interested  in  obstructing  the  return  of 
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despetism ;  in  the  latter,  that  the  rich  capitaK^ 
who  olherwise  would  he  slow  in*  doing  it,  mi^hi  be 
stimulated  by  avarice,  and  labour  in  loofie  tttit^ 
for  the  public  good.  Whether  the  full  value  be 
paid  is  unimportant :  what  we  want  to  do,  is  to 
^ivc  men  en  interest  in  their  country.  Every  i4l- 
lage^priest  should  have  an  augmentation  of  t^^e- 
nu6  from  the  episcopal  tables.  •  No  bisllop  should 
have  more  than  three  thousand  crowns  yearly^  nor 
ever  be  permitted  to  sleep  out  of  his  dibcesei  The 
whole  of  his  salary  should  be  paid  from  the  trra- 
sury }  the  whole  of  the  priest's  should'  accrtie'  fh)m 
the  land  assigned  to  him.  No  convent,  'of  mailes, 
or  females,  should  be  tolerated.  *.  '    .    il   • 

In  your  assignment  of  so  Itirge  a  sum  as' three 
thousand  crowns  annually  to  the  bishy)p,  yout  libe- 
rality far  outstrips  your  equity,  as  I  thmklcan 
^easily  and  totisfactorily  demonstrate  to  you.  Sup- 
pose the  priest  has  three  hundred  :  do  you  belifeve 
the  bishop  is  ten  times  wiser,  ten  times  better,  ten 
times  more  active?  Do  you  imagine  the  dUity  is 
ten  times  more  difficult  in  the  performance,  of 
r^ulattng  the  regulated,  for  such  his  clergy  should 
be,  than  the  other's  in  regulating  the  ignorant, 
as  the  greater  part  of  his  parishioners  mtisl  be  ? 
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Thra>.  unless. you  itmstf  which  no>  man  is  less  ready 

to  do^  that  the  civil  power  Aould  be  subordinate 

in  weight  and  dignity  to  the  spintual,  you  surely 

would  not  aUow  to  the  superintendent  of  few,  a 

larger  stipend  than  to  the  superintendent  of  many ; 

and  yety  according  to  your  suggestion,  a  bishop 

should  be  paid  higher  than  an  alcalde  pr  corre- 

gidor :  an  absurdity  so  great  (pardon  me»  good 

!l^opoz  1}  nothing  but  auperstition  could  tolel'ftte, 

>  Yif>thi)9g  but  Despotism  could  devise.  In  the  coun^ 

.tF3(  w|bere..^n  archbishop  is  superior  in  rmk  to 

.fr)QolpxKl»..a>i;9hop  to  a  lieutenant-colonel,  things 

hvi^  Tff>t  yet  fqund  their  just  proportions,  nor  their 

full  and  final  settlement.     The  poison  may  have 

evaporated  or  have  been  poured  out,  but  the  vessel 

is.  still  darkened  by  the  dregs  and  crust*     £nor- 

inity  of  absurdity  and  abuse !  that  the  inmates  of 

.  the)  coUege  and  the  clcnster,  whose  best  and  deepest 

ieaming  ar^  the  actions  of  the  just  and  brave, 

.  should,,  for  possessing  this  knowledge  of  them,  take 

precedency,  of  those  whose  actions  in  the  field  have 

been  >as  brave,  whose  decisions  in  the  courts  of  judi«- 

cafture  have  been  as  just*     We  truly  are  less  men 

than  they !  be  it  so !  but  why  are  we  ?  because  we 

lef^  one  with  his  ear  against  a  girl's  lips  at  the 

confessional,  another  at  play  with  St,  Augustin, 

a  third  asleep  in  his  innocence,  and  went  forth 
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l^in^  the  invaders  of  our  comUryt  atid  bcimglA 
back  with  us  these  scars ;  marks  of  igiiovuiiy  |#fl 
reprobatioQ  !  . .  v» 

We  may  indeed  avoid  a  war  if  we  mil  i)dq|fl| 
the  rickety  children  of  our  neighhoujns :  jf  ne^  k^ 
only  build  a  hous?  pf  peei:s  we  qiay  liTe.g^ie|;^  |i| 
our  own.  ^       ,     *  .     .    .  ./,f  w  hi 

A  peerage  I  consider  as  the:park{ml^  Qf^^^ 
spotism ;  arranged  to  keep  in  cr^atur^s  ^v^^^^^ii^ 
wild  for  diversion  and  luxury,  and  tok^eepjoi^^  |he 
people.     Peerages  are  to  king?,  yhat  jjpje,^,  ^^^g, 
.  rppedancers,  enabling  them,  to  plj^yrjt^i^,^r^||^, 
above  the  heads  of  the  peoyje  with  jpj^^  jjp||f  ^ 
fidepce  and  security  ♦,.     Th?  mtj^sj^  an^^  Jhe^jp^^^f, 
independent  of  the  En^lisjii  ^larliaments  ^jsclar^ 
the  thing  useless.     If  the  pi>iniOT 
is  now  favorable  to  it,>t  us  reppe^  j^t^  :^^\f,pjjif^  ^s^, 
also  teach  that  i^ation  to  .respect  ours,  idwaw  less , 
biassed  by  private  interests  and  less  jaddicted .  to 
party.     The  principal  gods  of  antiquity  had  (each 
his  favorite  tree ;  and  some  nations  too.  the  £n- 
glish  for  fsxample^  theirs . . .  the  Qak.     The  Spa- 
niard has  rather  the  qualities  of  the  cedar :.  patient 

*  This  (ftB  miiit  be  evident  frofm  the  0Mtam6iits(ry  of  Jadlge 
Blackstone,  and  from  the  sermons  of  many^igtiiUms  of  the 
charch)  is  in^iplicable  to  England. 
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4ft6lA'9ni  beat,  nourished  on  little,  lofty  and 
Atfk;  mibending  and  incorruptible* 

Nothing  should  stand  between  the  nation  and 
flier  chief  magistrate :  the  laws  alone  should  be 
i^heeks:  a  free  people  can  acknowledge  no  other. 
Itt  ihese  religion  is  included,  which  indeed  is  the 
great  law-head  whence  they  all  emanate.  It  is 
written  in  the  heart  of  every  man :  but  it  is  often 
M  ttiinpelt  as  to  become  a  matter  of  contest,'  by 
tnb^notaries  that  would  traffic  in  transcribing  it. 

'T&e'f^^ench,  ndiculous  as  it  may  appear,  would 
b^* oUf  teacliers.  Let  us  not  envy  them  the  facility,' 
wtlTi'^Hich'tliey  biiild  up  constitutions  and  pull 
tlilHii  (l6wh  again,  Vith  which  they  take  oaths  and 
coiiiiler-oaths,  witli  wfiich  while  they  violate  ho- 
nesty they*^  d'eclame  dn  honour:  let  us  only  ask  of 
tf^ehl,'wnd  ofilieir  most  applauded  public  men  has 
Tkoi  beenbotfi  traitor  and  jierjurer;  who  among 
them  has  not  been  the  deserter  of  his  country  or 
its  deluder.  Ingratitude,  the  most  odious  of  crimes 
in  other  countries,  is  not  even  a  blemish  there :  \ 
the  sign  of  the  cross  laid  over  the  uniform  heals  it 
perfectly.  Read  over  the  list  of  marshals :  which 
of  them  has  not  abandoned  his  benefactor  ?  which 
of  them  does  not  drink  to  the  health  of  Lopiis 
from  wine  poured  out  to  him  by  Napoleon  7 
Dignity  without  pride  was  formerly  the  charac- 

VOL.  II.  o  Q 
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teristic  of  greatiiess  :  the  revolution  in  morab  is 
completed,  and  it  is  now  pride  withont  dignity. 
Republics  give  commissions  for  robbery,  and  .de^- 
spots  give  keys  to  secure  it ;  ao  that  every  thief^ 
issuing  from  the  foul  and  slippery  allies  of  p^Iiiic^ 
is  glad  to  creep  under  tlie  ermine.  Look  agaift  at 
theJPrench  marshals,  whose  heads  are.nOW:pe(qp^ 
ing  out  from  it,  in  quest  of  fresh  plunder,!  to 
which  of  all  the  number  does  not .  my  r^oiark 
apply,  even  of  those  whose  palms  and  foreheads 
are  the  least  deeply  branded  ? 

France  is  strong  by  the  weakness  of  i$paiii,-«iti 
some  degree ;  and  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourboilf 
has  always  had  the  means  of  inculcating  this  truth 
on  the  younger,  and  of  indemnifying  it  for-kt 
acqiriescence :  ff  your  people  are  JlotmsJmig^thnf 
will  he  strong;  if  they  are  strong  they  wil  be  iwy 
btdent :  the  richer  they  arey  the^  poor&t  will  yw 
he.  Let  them  recover'  their  rights,  as  they-  call 
them,  and  you  will  lose  your  mines  and  your 
chases.  The  most  wretched  nations  make  the 
most  splendid  kings,  as  the  thinnest  fags  the  most 
lustrous  paper. 

ALPU£NT£. 

England,  I  trust,  will  e)cert  her  influ^ice  and 
her  authority.    She  loses  what  France  gwis. 
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BANOS. 

There  are  two  which  you  cannot  trust  at  once ; 
Experience  and  England.  As  the  catholic  church 
holds  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  so 
does  the  policy  of  England  hold  that  none  is  to  be 
kept  with  nations.  On  this  she  has  acted  of  late 
uniTersally,  but  most  openly  and  scandalously  in 
h^r  promises  to  Sicily.  In  regard  to  Spain,  she 
sbmM  resolved  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  holy 
atlMDoe ;  her  king,  it  is  said,  has  approved  them, 
and  has  expressed  his  regret  that  the  Constitution 
did  not  permitt  him  to  enter  into  the  confederacy : 
the  firsli  time,  I  believe,  that  a  king  of  England 
has  openly- regretted  the  precautions  imposed  on 
faim,  by  the  oonstitution  which  placed  his  family 
on  the*  throne.  If  we  should  go  further  than  we 
have  done,  if  we  should  vote,  on  proofs  of  treason, 
that  our  king  has  abdicated  his,  will  England  con- 
demn in  us  what  in  herself  she  glorifies  ?  No, 
England  will  not  condemn  us,  but  her  government 
will  abandon  us. 

ALP0ENTE. 

Yet  at  this  moment  she  could  obtain  from  us 
more  than  all  her  wars  have  given  her.  By  the 
cession  of  a  fortress,  from  which  she  derives  no 
other  advantage  than  the  appointment  of  an  old 
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drowsy  governor  to  about  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns  yearly,  she  might  possess  our  African  har- 
bours, which  alone  would  give  her  the  dominion 
both  of  the  Atlantic  sea  and  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean :  she  might  also,  for  other  trifling  sacrifices, 
which  in  the  end  would  strengthen  and  enrich  her, 
be  midtress  of  that  American  island  which  secures 
and  provisions  all  the  others,  if  well  managed,  and 
which  gives  her  advantages,  beyond  h^r  calcula- 
tion, in  those  dreadful  conflicts  that  must  decide 
hereaftet  whether  the  mother  or  the  daughter  shall 
be  mistress  of  the  seas. 

BANGS. 

Spain  once  ruled  them ;  England  rules  tbem 
now :  Spain  was  as  confident  that  her  supremacy 
would  be  eternal  as  England  now  is.  From  the 
time  that  we  adopted  a  French  family  ai^d  French 
principles  we  began  to  decay ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that 
purblind  politicians  seek  the  germs  of  our  eorriip- 
tion  in  America.  Let  us,  Alpuente,  rather  l<ook 
to  that  country  for  regeneration.  There  the  Spa* 
niard  shoots  up  again :  there  also  we  perhaps  may 
lay  our  bones  at  last. 

ALPUENTE. 

Eighty  years  have  thrown  their  burden  upon 
mine  :  they  are  not  worth  the  freight.     I  can  still 
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watch  for  my  country :  I  can  still  mount  guard. 
No  voice  is  such  an  incentive  to  valour  as  the 
feeble  voice  of  age;  neither  flag  nor  trumpet 
marshals  it,  like  a  man  of  eighty  dying  on  his 
threshold* 


"  Jpseph  Espana  perished  on  the  scaffold  $  and  his  wife 
leaned  jn  a  prison,  becaii«e  she  had  given  an  asylum  to  her 
husband  when  a  fugitiye,  and  had  not  denounced  him  to  the 
government/'   Humboldt* a  Personal  Narrative,  Vol.  iii.  p.  474. 

Cruelty  in  all  countries'  is  the  companion  of  Anger;  but 
there  is  only  one,  and  never  was  another  on  the  globe*  where 
aha  coqnets  both  with  Anger  and  with  Mirth.  Yet  in  the  revo- 
latiea  of  that  people,  marked  by  every  atrocity  for  twenty 
y«iar8,  if  iiiore  blood  was  shed  than  among  the  Spaniards,  stil 
these  was  less  suffering  within  equal  periods  5  for  triumphs 
lightened  it.  Spain  heaves  with  abject  weakness^  and  writhes 
under  hopeless  slavery.  Domestic  virtues,  we  see,  are  poli- 
tical crimes,  and  imprisonment  is  the  reward  of  them  under 
Catholic  and  most  Christian  kings.     Quousqne  taudem  ? . « . 
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CHESTERFIELD. 

It  is  traet  my  lord,  we  have  not  always  been  of 
the  same  opinion,  or,  to  use  a  better,  truer,  and 
more  significant  expression,  of  the  same  side  in 
politics ;  yet  I  never  heard  a  sentence  from  your 
Lordship  which  I  did  not  listen  to  with  deep  at- 
tention. I  understand  that  you  have  written  some 
pieces  of  admonition  and  advice  to  a  young  re- 
lative :  they  are  mentioned  as  being  truly  excel- 
lent :  I  wish  I  could  have  profited  by  them  when 
I  was  composing  mine  on  a  similar  occasion. 

CHATHAM. 

My  lord,  you  certainly  would  not  have  done  it, 
even  supposing  they  contained,  which  I  am  far 
from  believing,  any  topics  that  could  have  escaped 
your  penetrating  view  of  manners  and  morals :  for 
your  Lordship  and  I  set  out  diversely  from  the 
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very  threshold.  Let  us  then  rather  hope  that 
what  we  both  have  written,  with  an  equally  good 
intention,  may  produce  its  due  effect ;  which  in- 
deed, I  am  afraid,  may  be  almost  as  doubtful,  if 
we  consider  how  ineffectual  were  the  cares  and  ex- 
hortations, and  even  the  daily  example  and  high 
renown,  of  the  most  zealous  and  prudent  meQ^y  QU 
the  life  and  conduct  of  their  children  and  disciples. 
Let  us  however  hope  the  best  rather  than  feafr  fjie 
worst,  and  believe  that  there  never  wasii^nglu. 
thing  done  or  a  wise  one  spoken  in  vain^  ^Ithp  the. 
fruit  of  them  may  not  spring  up  inytbe^qplAC^deh 
signated  or  at  the  time  expecfa^d.  i   ..     >      h 

Pray,  if  I  am  not  taking  too  greal;  »  frfi/i^sm$ 
give  me  the  outline  of  your  .pjan. 

CHATHAM.  '    r. 

WiUingly,  my  lord ;  but  $ince  |t  grpat0r  inan 
than  either  of  us  has  laid  down  a  more  compre- 
hensive one,  containing  all  I  could  brijog  forward, 
would  it  not  be  preferable  to  consult  it  ?  I  diff^ 
in  nothing  from  Locke,  unless  it  be  that  I  would 
recommend  the  lighter  as  well  as  the  ^aver  part 
of  the  ancient  classics,  aud  the  constant  practise  pf 
imitating  them  in  early  youth.  This  is  no  ch^pge 
in  the  system,  and  no  larger  an  addition  thw  a 
woodbine  to  a  sacred  grove* 
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CHB8TERPIELD. 

I  do  not  admire  Mr.  Locke. 

CHATHAM. 

Nor  1 :  he  is  too  simply  grand  for  admiration : 
I  contemplate  and  revere  him.  Equally  deep  and 
clbar,  he  is  both  philosophically  and  grammatically 
the  most  elegant  of  English  writers. 

'•  CHESTERFIBLD. 

-  If  I  expressed  by  any  motion  of  limb  or  feature 
nl^  surpnse  at  this  remark,  your  Lordship  I  hope 
wil)  pardon  me  a  slight  and  involuntary  trans- 
gn^ssfion'of  my  own  precept.  I  must  entreat  you^ 
before  we  move  a  step  further  in  our  inquiry,  to 
inform  me  whether  I  am  really  to  consider  him, 
in  style,  the  most  elegant  of  our  prose  authors, 

CHATHAM. 

Your  Lordship  is  capable  of  forming  an  opinion 
on  this  point,  certainly  no  less  correct  than  mine. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Pray  assist  me. 

CHATHAM. 

Education  and  grammar  are  surely  the  two 
dryest  of  all  subjects  on  which  a  conversation  oao 
turn:  yet,  if  the  ground  is  not  pramiscuonsly 
sown,  if  what  ought  to  be  clear  is  not  covered,  if 
what  ought  to  be  covered  is  not  bare,  and  above 
all  if  the  plants  are  choice  ones,  we  may  spend  a 
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» 

few  moments  on  it  not  nnpleasantly.  It  appears 
then  to  me,  that  elegance  in  prose  composition  is 
mainly  this:  a  just  admission  of  topics  and  of 
words  •f  neither  loo  many  nor  too  few  of  either ; 
enough  of  sweetness  in  the  sound  to  induce  us  to 
enter  and  sit  still ;  enough  of  illustration  and  Tt^ 
flexion  to  change  the  posture  of  our- mind^-wfa^il 
they  would  tire  ;  and  enough  of  sound  matt^'itt 
the  complex  to  repay  us  for  our  ^tteridenccL  '  i 
could  p^haps  be  more  l<^cal  in  my  definitions  and 
more  concise ;  but  am  I  at  all  erroneous  ? 

CHESTERFIELD*  *  '- 

I  see  not  that  you  aw.  . .  j<  ^  •( 

CHATHAM.  ' 

My  ear  is  well  satisfied  with  Locke :  I  find  no- 
thing idle  or  redundant  in  him. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

But,  in  the  opinion  of  you  graver  men,  %buld 
not  some  of  his  principles  lead  too  far  ? 

CHATHAM. 

The  danger  is  that  few  will  be  led  by  them  iar 
enough:  most  who  begin  with  him  stop  short, 
and,  pretending  to  find  pebbles  in  their  shoes, 
throw  themselves  down  upon  the  ground  and  com- 
plain of  their  guide. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

What  then  can  be  the  reason  why  Plato,  so 
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much  less  intelligible^  is  so  much  more  qaoted  and 
applauded  ? 

CHATHAM. 

The  difficulties  we  never  trie  are  no  difficulties 
to  tts.  Those  who  are  upon  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain i  know  in  some  measure  its  altitude,  by  com« 
paH^  it  with  all  objects  around ;  but  those  who 
stand*  at  :the  bottom  and  never  mounted  it,  can 
fomj^fs, lit  with  few  only,  and  with  those  imper- 
fw^^Jf  )ij Until  a  short  .time  i^o  I  could  have  con- 
versed mc^e  fluently  about  Plato  than  I  can  at 
present :  I  had  read  all  the  titles  to  his  dialogues 
and  several  scraps  of  commentary;  these  I  have 
now  forgotten,  and  am  indebted  to  long  attacks  of 
tbi?  gffUtifor  wbati  T  have  acquired  instead. 

CH£STfiEFI£U). 

A  very  severe  schoolmaster !  I  hope  he  allows 
a  long  YW^tiw-  • 

CHATHAM. 

Severe  he  is  indeed,  and  altho  he  sets  no  ex- 
ample of  regularity,  he  exacts  few  observances  and 
teaches  many  things.  Without  him  I  should  have 
had  less  patience,  less  learning,  less  reflexion^  less 
leisure ;  in  %hort,  less  of  every  thing  but  of  deep. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Locke,  from  a  deficiency  of  fancy,  is  not  likely 
to  attract  so  many  listeners  as  Plato. 
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CHATHAM.  '  '    ./  M» 

And  yet  occasionally  his  language  is  both  ante^ 
taphorical  and  rich  in  images.  In  fiict,  all  our 
great  philosophers  have  also  this  property^  >  m^  a 
woaderful  degree.  Not  to  speak  of  the  deTotioini^ 
in  whose  writings  one  might  exqaeet  it»  we  find  it 
abundantly  in  Bacon,  not  sparingly  iri  Hohtoc; 
the  next  to  him  in  range  of  inquunf  add  pMiehcy 
of  intellect.  And  what  would  you  thiniv>it)y(k>fd» 
if  you  discovered  in  the  records  of  Newton  «» flint 
tence  in  the  spirit  of  Shakespear  ? 

CHESTJSBFIBIiD.      '   *'     ' 

I  should  look  upon  it  as  upon  a  wonder/«^o(}4d 
say  a  miracle :  Newton,  like  Barrow,  had'  no  f^h 
ing  or  respect  for  poetry. 

CH  ATH  AK.  • 

His  words  are  these  :         . .  ■    i   »  t, 

*'  I  don't  know  what  I  may  seem  to  the 'world ; 
but  as  to  myself,  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a 
boy  playing  on  the  seashore,  and '  diverting  wrySelf 
in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  6r  a 
prettier  shell  than  ordinarjr,  whilst  the  grebt  bireiin 
of  Truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me.** ' 

CH£ST£RFI£LD. 

Surely  Nature,  who  had  given  him  the  volumes 
of  her  greater  mysteries  to  unseal ;  who  had  bent 
over  him  and  taken  his  hand,  ai^d  taught  him  to 
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decypber  the  characters  of  her  sacred  language ; 
who  had  lifted  up  befcM^  him  her  gloriout  veil, 
b^her  than  ever  yet  for  mortal,  that  she  might 
impress  her  features  and  ber  fondness  on  bis  hearts 
threw  it  baek  wholly  at  thete  words,  and  gazed 
npbn  him  with  as  much  admiration  as  ever  he  had 
gtsed  ^th  upon  her. 

Plato»  I  see  from  the  Latin  version,  lies  open 
on  the  table :  the  paragraphs  marked  with  pencil, 
I  presume^  are  fine  passages. 

CHATHAM. 

I  have  noted  those  only  which  appeared  repre- 
hensible, and  chiefly  where  he  is  disingenuous  and 
malicious. 

CH£STERFI£LD. 

They  indeed  ought  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  in  the  works  of  a  philosopher.  If  the  malice 
la  against  those  who  are  thought  greater  or  as 
great,  it  goeatoward  the  demonstration  that  tbey 
are  ao :  if  on  the  contrary  the  objects  of  it  are  in- 
ferior ti>.  himself)  he  cannot  take  them  up  without 
raising  them :  unworthy  of  notice,  they  are  greatly 
more  unworthy  of  passion.  Surely  no  philosopher 
would  turn  to  an  opposite  conclusion  from  that 
which  in  the  commencement  he  had  designed  to 
prove  i  as  here  he  must  do. 
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CHATHAM. 

He  ayoids  all  open  hostility  to  Democritus  and 
Xeuophon  and  Aristoteles ;  but  I  fancy  I  liave  de- 
tected him  in  more  than  one  dark  passage,  with 
a  dagger  in  his  hand  and  a  bitter  sneer  on  his 
countenance.  I  know  not  whether  it  has  been 
observed  before  that  these  words  are  aimed  at  the 
latter,  the  citizen  of  another  state  and  the  eom- 
m^itator  of  other  laws. 

OJf  htiiufjiix  n  d\\y}$  ncoXswg  ooT  5XKw¥  vofjiwv  iKztsv 
eliivat,  dX>C  "ifuig  0*01  hc%yo)  ^/uusy  koc)  1^  rifji^tipa  ifoXig. 

The  compliment  is  more  injurious  to  Socrates,  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  than  the  insinuation  to 
Aristoteles.  But  the  prime  object  of  his  hatred, 
open  here  and  undissembled,  is  Prodicus^  author 
of  the  beautiful  allegory  in  which  Pleasure  and 
Virtue  oflfer  themselves  to  the  choice  6f  Hercules, 
In  one  place  he  mentions  him  with  Polus  and 
many  others:  the  least  difficult  and  least  inge- 
nious of  malignant  expressions,wheregi*eat  genius 
is  the  subject  of  calumny  and  invective.  One 
hardly  could  imagine  that  he  had  the  assurance 
and  effi*ontery  to  call  Epicharmus  the  chief  of 
comic  writers,  before  a  people  who  that  very  day 
perhaps  had  been  at  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes. 
The  talent  of  Epicharmus  lay  in  puns  and  ribaldry, 
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and  Hiero  punished  him  for  immodest  conversa- 
tion. 

CH£ST£RFIELD. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that,  when  Plato  was 
young,  it  was  predicted  of  him,  from  his  satirical 
vein,  that  he  would  become  in  time  a  substitute 
for  Archilochus. 

CHATHAM. 

Atheneus,  I  think,  has  recorded  it.  I  do  not 
find  so  much  wit  as  I  expected ;  and,  to  speak 
plainly,  his  wit  is  the  most  tiresome  and  dull  part 
of  him  :  for  who  can  endure  a  long  series  of  con- 
versations full  of  questions  to  entrap  a  sophist  ? 
Why  not  lead  us  to  the  trap  at  once  by  some  un- 
expected turn  ?  Yet  Plato  ought  to  be  more  power- 
ful in  wit  than  in  argument,  for,  it  is  evident,  he 
labours  at  it  more.  There  is  more  ingenuity  and 
more  gracefulness  in  a  single  paper  of  the  Spectator ^ 
than  in  six  or  eight-  of  these  dialogues,  in  all  which, 
not  excepting  the  Pfiedo,  I  was  disappointed. 

CH£ST£RFI£LD. 

The  language  is  said  to  be  very  masterly  and 
sonorous. 

CHATHAM. 

Airo  xaS'  auri  vicaottos  xatd  ravTa  ex^h  ^^  iviiif&rs 
oiSafMOf  dKKolwariv  o^isf^iav  hvUyBtou.     Ph&do. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Come,  come,  my  Lord  j  do  not  attempt  to  per- 

VOL.  n.  H  H 
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suade  me^  that  an  old  woman's  chann  to  cure  a 
corn  or  remove  a  wart,  or  a  gypsey-girl's  to  catch  a 
sixpence,  is  Plato's  Greek. 

CHATHAM. 

Look  yourself. 

CH£ST£RFIELD. 

I  have  forgotten  the  characters  pretty  nearly : 
faith !  they  appear  to  me,  from  what  I  can  pick 
up,  to  correspond  with  the  Sounds  you  gave  them. 
Jupiter,  it  is  said  by  the  ancients,  would  hive 
spoken  no  other  language  than  that  of  Plato :  if 
ever  Jupiter  uttered  such  sounds  as  these,  it  could 
be  only  when  he  was  crossing  the  Hellespont. 

CHATHAM. 

What  do  you   think    of  this  jingle?      Upomf 

CHESTERFIELD. 

I  really  thought  that  his  language  was  accurate 
and  harmonious  to  the  last  degree. 

CHATHAM. 

Generally  it  is  so:  his  language  is  the  best 
of  him.  We  modems  are  still  children  in  oui* 
tongues,,  at  least  we  English.  For  my  own  part,  I 
always  spoke  in  parliament  what  I  considered  the 
most  effectual  to  persuade  my  hearers,  without  a 
care  or  a  thought  touching  the  structure  of  my 
sentences :  but  knowing  that  the  ancient  orators 
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and  writers  laid  the  first  foundation  of  their  glory 
upon  syllables,  I  was  surprised  to  find  no  fewer 
than  nine  short  ones  together  in  this  ambitious  and 
eloquent  author  •  •  •  iv9pas  diroSeSoxifjMxorss.  Phsdo. 
The  accents,  which  were  guides  to  them,  altho 
unwritten,  may  have  taken  off  somewhat  from  this 
peculiarity,  and  may  have  been  a  sort  of  support 
to  the  feebleness  of  the*  sound.  No  modern  lan- 
guage can  admitt  the  concourse  of  so  many  such  ; 
and  the  Latin  was  so  inadequate  to  the  supply  of 
them,  that  it  produced,  I  believe,  but  one  galliam- 
bic  in  the  times  of  its  strength  and  fertih'ty,  which 
poem  required  them  in  greater  numbers,  and  closer 
together  than  any  other,  but  did  not  receive  nine 
conjointly. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Cicero  was  himself  a  trifler  in  cadences^  and 
whoever  thinks  much  about  them  will  become  so, 
if  indeed  the  very  thought  when  it  enters  is  not 
trifling. 

CHATHAM. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is ;  for  an  orderly  and 
sweet  sentence^  by  gaining  our  ear,  conciliates  our 
affections ;  and  the  voice  of  a  beggar  has  often 
more  effect  upoii  us  than  his  distress.  Your  men- 
tion of  Cicero  on  this  occasion,  reminds  me  of  his 
OJhrtunatam  natam  me  consule  Romam.  Playful 

H  H  2 
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as  he  was  in  bis  vanity,  I  do  not  believe  tbe  verse  is 
bis :  but  Plato  wrote  dxxx  itap'  avrovs  «7  roig  hit  m 
Svras  raSra,  &c.  We  may  be  too  fastidious  and  fan- 
tastic in  sounds  and  syllables  \  but  a' frequent  re- 
currence of  the  same  is  offensive  to  the  ear,  and 
particularly  so  in  poetry.  Nevertheless,  he  who 
appears  to  have  had  a  more  delicate  one  than  any 
of  the  modems,  and  indeed  whose  latinity  far  sur- 
passes in  elegance  that  of  any  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves, excepting  Cicero,  was  persuaded  that  Tibul- 
lus  was  fond  and  studious  of  syllabic  repetitions* 
It  appears  that  this  poet,  says  Muretus,  thought 
it  elegant  to  continue  them,  and  that  such  as  the 
following  did  not  happen  by  accident,  but  were 
produced  by  application  and  design.  **  Me  tnesL : 
Ipse  semm.  Poma  manu.  Multo  tobella.  Sicca 
canis" 

Let  me  turn  over  my  scrap  of  paper,  which  how- 
ever would  best  perhaps  have  kept  its  place  be- 
tween the  leaves  here  . . . 

CHESTERFIELD. 

No,  my  Lord,  if  you  thought  any  thing  worth 
noticing  and  writing  down,  surely  I  may  well 
think  it  worth  knowing. 

CHATHAM. 

Fii-st,  then,  I  find  a  mark  of  admiration,  that 
this  most  learned  and  eloquent  man,  Ciceronian  as 
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he  was,  and  enraptured  by  Virgil,  should  not  have 
remarked  in  them,  what  he  notices  as  a  peculiarity 
in  TibuUus.  **  Sin  in  processu.  Sin  in  sua. 
Quw  iwtra  portas.  Comprendere  rrfert.  Ore  re- 
ferret.  Qu«rere  regna.  Crines  effu^a  ^acerdos* 
A  fratre  recepi.  Turgere  regna*  Mre  renidenti. 
Servare  recursus.  Sub  aure  reliquit.  Mittere  re- 
lictd.  Stringers  remos.  QMxrere  7'emis.*'  In 
Cicero,  I  find  after  an  evening's  reading,  *^  Si 
plus  adipiscar^  re  (where  certainly  it  could  as 
easily  have  been  avoided  as  committed).  Neque 
excludentes  ab  eJ2^  um  suos.  Meo  jure  respbndeo. 
Observare  restricts  Me  metu  libero.  Maxima 
me  tuto.  Non  esse  se  ^enatorem  •  /'  and,  a  few 
words  lower,  *'  illos  enim  bonos  duce^  esse^  ^e  jam 
confectum  jenectute.  Reliqui  quiJ*  The  two 
most  remarkable  instancesof  the  kind  ai*e  in  Homer 
and  Anaerepn. 

<    ■       •  •  • 

^ianrotva,  a-ii  fMp  Tintoi.  Anac.  Frag. 

In  the  former  you  have  the  same  sound  six  times 
in  six  feet ;  in  the  latter  thrice  in  three.  Yet  the 
sound  of  neither  verse  is  430.  unpleasant  as  that  of 
Horace,  where  the  repetition  comes  but  once : 

Dirus  per  urbes  Afer  U  Jtolas. 
As  for  Plato's  wit,  what  think  you  of  this  ?  lam 
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ready y.  O  Socrates^  to  give  myself  up  to  the 
strangers^  tojlea  me  worse  than  theyjlea  me  now^ 
ifthejleaing  ends  not  in  a  hide^  as  that  ofMar^ 
syas  didi  but  in  virtue.  Or  what  think  you  of  a 
project  to  make  a  doll  and  dedicate  it  to*  Memory  ? 
The  stuff  that  follows  is  worse  still.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  Yolume,  in  the  GorgiaSy  Polus  says  to 
Socrates,  Do  not  you  see  Archelaus^  son  of  Per ^ 
diccas,  reigning  over  the  Macedonians  ?  to  which 
Socrates  replies,  J(fl  do  not  see  Iiim^  I  hear  of 
him. 

In  the  beginning  of  |;he  same  dialogue,  Gorgias, 
at  the  request  of  Socrates  to  be  briefs  assents  to 
his  propositions,  twice,  by  using  the  monosyllable : 
wherupon  Socrates  says,  /  admire  your  repBeSy 
Oorgias :  they  are  as  short  as  they  can  be*  If 
the  same  monosyllable  had  been  the  answer  to 
several  questions  in  succession,  and  if  those  ques* 
tions  had  been  complicated  and  intricate,  then, 
and  then  only,  the  remark  had  been  wellplaced. 

You  remember,  my  Lord,  the  derivations  made 
by  Swift,  of  Agamemnon^  and  other  names  of 
heroes.  These  are  hardly  more  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous than  almost  all  made  by  Plato,  and  attri- 
buted with  great  complacency  to  Socrates,  of  the 
same  and  similar,  and  are  much  less  literal.  It  is 
incredible  how  erroneous  were  the  most  learned, 
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both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  origin 
of  words. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

I  hare  heard  it  reported  that  our  own  lexico- 
graphers are  subject,  to  the  same  animadversion : 
but  I  can  judge  more  adequately  of  bad  reasoning 
or  bad  wit. 

CHATHAM. 

A  very  little  of  the  latter  tires  and  nauseates  ; 
but  in  the  former  there  is  generally  something  to 
exercise  the  ingenuity.     I  have  seen  persons  who 
could  employ  a  moment  or  two  unreluctantly  in 
straitening  a  crooked  nail :  with  about  the  same 
labour  and  interest  I  would  hammer  upon  an  in- 
exact thought.     Here  is  one,  which  I  wonder  that 
Cicero,  in  mentioning  the  dialogue,  has  failed  to  /S  t<^  -^ 
remark.     Our  philosopher  dj^idps  rhetoric  into^jy-'^**  -^  ^ 
the  true  and  the  false ;  as  if  any  part  ofa  jigfipi-/^ '"Jf  ^  ^ 
tion  or  description  were  to  be  founded  on  the  de-    **  *^*'\;' 
fects  of  what  is  defined  or  described.     Rhetoric  1     /. 
may  be  turned  to  good  or  bad  purposes  j  but  this  (/*  -^uti  •  •*  ' 
is  no  proof  or  indication  that  it  must  be  divided  l^':,(i   ^^ 
into  good  and  bad :  the  use  of  a  thing  is  not  the  H^^  ^  ^  *  . 
thing  itself;  how  then  is  the  abuse  ?  /  ^e  .  «:  m  ^ 

The  wit  of  Plato's  dialogues  is  altogether  of  a  ^'! 
single  kind,  and  of  that  which  in  a  continuance  is   /[     ^ 
the  least  welcome  :  for  irony  is  akin  to  cavil ;  and 
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cavil,  as  the  best  wit  is  either  goodnatured  or 
wears  the  appearance  of  goodnature,  is  nearly  its 
antipode.  Plato  has  neither  the  grace  of  Xeno- 
phon  nor  the  gravity  of  Cicero,  who  tempers  it 
admirably  with  urbanity  and  facetiousness*  The 
characteristic  of  my  author  is,  the  dexterity  and 
ease  with  which  he  supports  and  shifts  an  argu- 
ment, and  exhibits  it  in  all  its  phases.  Neverthe- 
less, a  series  of  interrogations,  long  as  he  draws 
them  out  for  this  purpose,  would  weary  me  in 
one  dialogue :  he  continues  them  in  .twenty,  with 
people  of  the  same  description,  on  the  same 
subjects. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

It  is  rather  an  idle  things  for  an  old  gentleman 
in  a  purple  robe,  to  be  sticking  pins  in  every  chair 
on  which  a  sophist  is  likely  to  sit  down ;  and  rather 
a  tiresome,  and  cheerless  one,  to  follow  and  stand 
by  him,  day  after  day,  in  the  cold,  laying  gins  for 
tom-tits. 

CHATHAM. 

In  general,  I  own,  he  did  so :  but  both  he  and 
Aristoteles  turned  occasionally  their  irony  (of 
which  indeed  the  latter  had  little)  where  irony. is 
best  employed ;  against  false  piety,  against  that 
which  would  be  the  substitute  and  not  the  impport 
of  morality. 
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The  Greek  language,  more  courteous  than  the 
Roman  or  the  French  or  ours,  and  resembling  in  this 
property  the  Italian,  in  addressing  a  person,  had 
ready,  among  other  terms,  cJ  flavju^o-if  and  i  fiiKticrs, 
Socrates  meets  an  orderly  good  man,  who,  from 
respect  to  the  laws,  is  going  to  accuse  his  own 
father  of  a  capital  crime,  as  he  imagines  it  to  be  ; 
and,  doubting  if  he  understood  him,  asks  i  cri^,  eJ 
fiixriors.  Aristoteles,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his 
Ethics,  gravely  says  that  children  ought  to  see 
no  indecent  statue  or  picture,  unless  it  represent 
some  God  committing  the  obscenity. 

In  regard  to  their  philosophy,  and  indeed  to 
that  of  the  ancients  in  general,  there  was  little  of 
sound  and  salutary  which  they  did  not  derive  from 
Democritus  or  from  Pythagoras :  from  the  former 
Aristoteles  drew  most,  from  the  latter  Plato* 
Cicero  says  improperly  of  Socrates,  what  is  re- 
peated every  day  in  schools  and  colleges,  that  he 
first  drew  down  Philosophy  into  private  houses : 
Pythagoras  had  done  so,  more  systematically  and 
more  extensively.  Upon  his  tenets  and  his  dis- 
cipline were  founded  many  institutions  of  the 
earlier  and  quieter  converts  to  Christianity. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

There  is,  1  remember,  a  very  dangerous  doc- 
trine attributed  to  this  Democritus,  whom  you 
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mentioned  before  him  :  he  said  that  governments 
should  have  two  supporters^  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Now  twelve  hangmen,  and  even  twelve 
judges,  may  be  paid:  but  Mansfield,  I  suspect, 
would  committ  any  man  to  Bridewell  or  the  pil- 
lory who  had  broached  a  declaration  so  seditious, 
as  that  people  of  ordinary  business,  unhired  for 
it,  should  be  paid  for  doing  their  duty.  National 
debts,  he  would  inform  the  jury,  are  not  to  be 
aggravated  by  such  idle  and  superfluous  expendi- 
ture, encreased  at  any  man's  option. 

CHATHAM. 

I  know  not  what  my  lord  Mansfield,  a  worse 
enemy  to  our  constitution  than  even  that  degraded 
and  despicable  prince  for  whose  service  he  was 
educated,  may  think  or  dictate  on  the  subject :  but 
among  all  the  books  I  ever  redd  in  which  rewards 
and  punishments  are  mentioned,  I  never  found 
one  where  the  words  come  in  any  other  order  than 
this;  rewards  first,  then  punishments:  a  plain 
evidence  and  proof  to  my  humble  understanding, 
that  in  the  same  succession  they  present  themselves 
to  the  unperverted  mind.  We  mention  them  not 
only  in  regard  to  our  polity,  but  in  contemplation 
of  a  better' state  hereafter;  and  there  too  they 
occurr  to  us  as  upon  earth. 
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CH£ST£RFI£LD. 

In  the  pleadings  of  Mansfield,  in  his  charges, 
in  his  decisions,  in  his  addresses  to  parliament,  I 
have  heard  nothing  so  strikingly  true  as  these 
observations  of  your  Lordship,  and  I  wish  I  had 
heard  nothing  so  novel* 

CHATHAM. 

I,  in  the  name  of  our  country,  unite  with  you, 
my  lord,  in  this  wish.  Let  us  trace  again  the 
more  innocent  wanderings  of  a  greater  man,  I 
know  not  whether  less  prejudiced,  but  certainly 
less  profligate  and  corrupt. 

Socrates  in  the  Gorgias  is  represented  as  saying 
that  he  believes  the  soul  and  body  both  to  exist 
in  another  state,  altho  separately ;  the  body  just 
as  it  was  in  life,  with  all  its  infirmities,  wounds, 
and  distortions.  This  would  be  great  injustice ; 
for  hence  a  long  life,  rendered  so  by  frugality  and 
temperance,  would  acquire,  in  part  of  its  recom- 
pense, the  imbecility  of  age,  with  deafness,  blind- 
ness, and  whatever  else  is  most  afflictive  and  op- 
pressive in  that  condition.  The  soul  carries  upon 
its  back  the  marki^  of  floggings  and  bruizes  and 
scars,  contracted  by  perjuries  on  earth,  and  by 
the  delivery  in  court  of  unjust  sentences ;  such  I 
believe,  in  this  place,  is  the  meaning  of  Mnim,  ^md 
not  merely  any  common  acts  of  injustice.     The 
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utility  of  such  exposures  in  another  life,  he  says, 
arises  from  example  to  others.  But  in  what  man- 
ner can  they  profit  by  this  example  ?  irom  what 
wickedness  can  they  be  deterred  by  these  scenes 
of  terror  ?  Ideas  as  idly  fanciful,  as  childishly 
silly,  as  his  description  of  the  infernal  rivers,  which 
he  derived  from  the  poets,  and  which,  without 
line  or  level,  he  led  over  places  just  as  unfruitful 
afterward  as  before.  Returning  to  this  strange 
body  of  his,  it  cannot  be  supposed  an  inert  sub- 
stance :  the  words  after  death  mean  (ifler  this  life 
upon  earth.  If  he  would  say  that  it  is  inert,  he 
must  suppose  it  to  be  motionless :  when  did  it  be- 
come so  ?  Strange  that  it  should  have  motion  to 
reach  Tartarus  and  should  then  lose  it.  If  so,  of 
what  use  could  it  be  ?  He  does  not  say  it,  nor 
mean  it,  I  imagine. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

On  some  occasions,  it  appears,  he  leaves  off 
meaning  very  abruptly. 

CHATHAM. 

.  It  is  not  wonderful  or  strange  that  Aristoteles 
should  ridicule  his  vagaries.  Nothing  can  be  more 
puerile  and  contemptible  than  the  ideas  he  attri- 
butes to  Socrates  on  future  punishments :  among 
the  rest,  that  the  damned  appeal  by  name  to  those 
whom  they  have  slain  or  wronged,  and  are  dragged 
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backward  and  forward  from  Tartarus  to  Cocytus 
and  Periphlegethon,  until  the  murdered  or  in- 
jured consent  to  pardon  them.  So  the  crime  is 
punished,  not  according  to  its  heinousness,  but 
according  to  the  kindness  or  severity  of  those  who 
suffered  by  iU  Now  the  greater  crime  is  com- 
mitted in  having  slain  or  injured  the  generous  and 
kind  man ;  the  greater  punishment  is  inflicted  for 
injuring  or  slaying  the  ungenerous  and  unkind. 

Plato  tells  us  in  the  Timeus^  that  God  created 
time  and  the  heavens  at  the  same  moment,  in 
order  that,  being  bom  together,  they  should  cease 
together. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Does  he  inform  us  also  that  the  Creator  in  the 
beginning  separated  the  light  from  the  darkness? 
an  idea  very  Platonic. 

CHATHAM. 

No. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

What  Other  passage  amuses  your  Lordship? 

CHATHAM. 

Nothing  peculiar  to  this  author.  Turning 
over  the  leaves,  I  am  reminded  of  what  occurs 
often  in  the  Athenian  law-procedures,  that  while 
the  prosecutor  has  the  same  appellation  as  with 
us,  the  defendent  is  called  the^^er,  i^iiym... 
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a  proof,  shall  I  say,  that  the  Athenians  were  a 
wiser  people,  or  a  less  firm  one,  than  wc  are^ 
They,  as  we  do,  say  to  give  judgement :  but  they 
really  did  give  it,  and  gratuitously;  we  must 
drop  a  purse  of  gold  on  every  step  of  the  judge- 
ment-seat, or  be  kicked  down  headlong. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  trace  the  expressions  of 
different  nations  for  the  same  thing.  What  we, 
half  a  century  ago,  called  to  banter^  and  what,  if 
I  remember  the  word,  I  think  I  have  lately  heard 
called  to  quiZf  gives  no  other  idea  than  of  coarse- 
ness and  inurbanity.  The  French  convey  one  of 
buz  and  bustle  in  persiffler ;  the  Italians,  as 
naturally,  one  of  singing,  and  amusing  and  mis- 
leading the  judgement,  by  canxanare,  or,  as  Boc- 
caccio speaks,  uccettare:  the  Athenians  knew 
that  the  Graces  and  childhood  had  most  power  of 
this  kind  upon  the  affections,  and  their  expres- 
sions were  %ap<6yrl?;fiv  and  Ttai^ehiv. 

In  manifestos  or  remonstrances,  we  English 
say,  to  elraw  up^  from  our  love  of  conciseness ; 
the  Frenchman  says  dressery  very  characteris- 
tically, and  the  Italian,  the  most  verbose  of  men, 
^tendere. 

Many  words  have  degenerated*  Who  would 
imagine  that  a  singer  or  tipler  should  derive 
his  appellation  froih   Jupiter?    his    fellows   call 
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him  JovieU.  Our  northern  gods  are  respected  at 
little.  The  vilest  of  prose  or*  poetry  is  called 
boMer-dash :  now  Balder  was  among  the  Scandi- 
navians the  presiding  god  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence. 

I  am  reminded,  by  the  mention  of  poetry,  that 
Plato  is  offended  in  the  Iliad,  at  the  undignified 
grief  of  Achilles  and  of  Priam.  To  clasp  the  knee  is 
going  too  far ;  and  to  roll  in  the  dust  is  beastly.  I 
am  certain  that  he  never  was  a  father  or  a  friend : 
not  that  among  us  the  loss  of  friends  is  accompanied 
by  such  violence  of  affliction,  but  because  I  have 
observed  that  grief  is  less  often  in  proportion  to 
delicacy,  and  even  to  tenderness,  than  to  the 
higher  energies  of  our  nature  and  the  impetuosity 
of  our  nobler  passions.  The  intemperate  and 
wild  resentment  of  Achilles  at  the  injustice  of 
Agamemnon,  and  his  self-devotion,  certain  as  he 
was  of  his  fate,  prepare  us  for  intensity  and  ex- 
travagance of  feeling,  and  teach  us  that,  in  such 
a  character,  diversity  is  not  incongruity.  This 
censure  of  the  philosopher  on  the  poet,  convinces 
me  that  the  wisest  of  his  works  was  the  burning 
of  his  tragedies.  Heroism,  as  Plato  would  have 
had  it,  would  be  afraid  to  soil  his  robe,  and  Passion 
would  blush  to  unfold  her  pocket-hankerchief. 
He  who  could  censure  the  two  most  admirable 
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passages  in  Homer,  could  indeed  feel  no  re- 
luctance at  banisHing  the  poets  from  his  republic : 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  strays  wide  from 
sound  philosophy,  who  knows^  so  little  of  the 
human  heart,  as  to  be  ignorant  that  the  poet  is 
most  a  poet  in  the  midst  of  its  varieties  sf^  its 
excesses.  It  is  only  with  God  that  greatness  can 
exist  without  irregularity.  That  of  Achilles  was 
a  necessary  and  essential  part  of  him.  Withput  it, 
no  resentment  at  Agamemnon,  no  abanuo'nment 
of  his  cause  and  of  his  countrymen,  no  revenge 
for  Patroclus,  no  indignity  offered  to  the  body  of 
his  bravest  enemy,  no  impatience  at  the  first  sight 
of  Priam,  no  effusion  of  tears  f^t  his  paternal 
sorrows,  no  agony  stronger  than  his  vows  or  than 
his  vengeance,  forcing  him  to  deliver  .  up  .  the 
mangled  hero,  in  short,  no  Iliad,  no  Homer.  We 
all  are  little  before  such  men,  and  principally  ^hen 
we  censure  or  contend  with  them.  Plato,  on  this 
occasion,  stands  among  the  ringers  of  the  twelve 
unchangeable  French  bells  ;  among  the  apes  who 
chatter  as  they  pick  out  the  scurf  oif  Shal^espear. 
These  two  poets  divide  the  ages  of  tlie  world  be- 
tween them,  and  will  divide  the  a^es  of  eternity. 
Prudent  men,  who  wish  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  pygmies,  will  reverently  keep  at  some  distance,, 
laying  aside  whether  it  be  their  cruise  of  vinegar 
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or  their  cake  of  honey.  Plato  is  the  only  one  of 
the  ancients  who  extols  the  poetry  of  Solon  ;  of 
whom  he  says,  that,  if  he  had  written  his  poem 
on  the  war  of  the  Athenians  against  the  island 
of  Atalantis,  undistracted  by  the  business  of  the 
state,  he  might  have  rivaled  the  glory  of  Hesiod 
and  Homer.  No  man  of  sound  judgement  ever 
placed  these'  names  together,  unless  as  contempo- 
raries \  and  he  must  possess  a  very  unsound  one 
indeed,  who  calculates  thus  on  the  contingency  of 
rivaling  Homer. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

I  myself  love  genteel  poetry,  and  read  Ham- 
mond*s  elegies  rather  than  the  Iliad :  at  the  same 
time  I  confess  I  have  reason  to  think  my  choice 
a  wrong  one,  and  that  poetry  like  religion  levels 
the  intellects  of  men,  the  wise  talking  on  that 
subject  as  absurdly  as  the  ignorant.  Great  poets 
are  the  only  judges  of  great  poets :  and  their  ani- 
mosities and  prejudices  I  will  not  say  pervert  their 
judgment,  but  blott,  interline,  and  corrupt  the 
copies  we  receive  of  it.  I  have  as  little  faith  in 
Plato's  love  as  you  have  in  his  philosophy. 

CHATHAM. 

In  his  disquisition  on  love  is  a  receit  to  cure 
the  hiccup.  *<  If  you  wiU  hold  your  breath  a 
titUej  it  will  go:  if  that  should  be  disagreeable, 
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tmke  a  good  draught  i^  water ;  hU^Aekiccup 
U  very  vehement^  tickle  yamr  woe  to  eneenrng^  and 
uiken  that  ha9  happened  once  or  Ueke^  be  Ao 
hieeup  obstinate  om  it  may^  it  wiU  be  romoped.*^ 

CH&8TBSFI£tD. 

Who  would  buy  a  village  cookery  haoki  pr^a 
tivopeBny  abumack^  i£  tlie  autbw  rtiiflfed  mta  k 
sueh  sillmess  a&  this  ? 

-   'CHATHAM, 

In  th^  aaone  dialc^;ue  is  a  pieee  of  aopUatiy 
more  trivial  than  thje  receit.  **  If  laU  .pleaaNirBi. 
are  weaker  than  .lavtt»  they  am  the  couquered, 
he  the  conqueror ;  Love  then,  teho  predemm<ttes 
O0er  luete  mud  pleaeuree,  is  traiporate.  to  a  wonp* 
derful  d^ee.*'  -  It  is  fiur  bonrevei:  to  cemark^ 
that  Agatbo,  here  introduoed  as  the  )qmfcer»  9iqr^ 
a  part  of  what  is  spokBn  is  sevioui^  a.  part  kjoke^ 
I  wi$h  Plato  had  left  some  in«yiotlBfiU  hy  whidn 
we  might  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  ^  hut 
neither  he  nor  the  aeutest  of  Us  commcDtaton 
has  dotte  it. 

He  has  here  given  us  a  sort  of  dithyvanbio^ 
than  whi^h^  as  it  appears  to.  me^  nothing .  ia  mora 
redundantly  verbose )  yet  Sccrates  is  introduced 
as  praising  it  to  the  skiea^  His  kaowkdga  of 
poetry,  I  swqpeet,  did  nob  carry  him  beyond  a 
fiMe.     To  stick,  there  ia  better  Uma  to  folbm 
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(«s  Plato  shews  him  doing)  an  old  woman,  and 
to  relate  as  his  own  opinion,  that  the  businesa  of 
genii  or  demons  is  to  cany  prayer  and  sacrifice 
from  men  to  the  Oods,  and  precepts  from  the  Oods 
again  to  men.  I  am  not  so  idle  as  to  run  far 
into'hw  theories,  and  to  examine  wha*  nevor  haa 
bsen  'and  ner er  will  be  brooght  into  use ;  which 
alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  utter  worthtessness. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  his  regulations 
fertto  florder  of  *  succession  to  property.  Even 
tluMetsf  a  certain  Iridi  lord  «re  more  provident, 
who,  about  to  die  childless,  ordered  that  hia 
money  shtould  go  to  the  elder  son  of  Us  brother, 
and,  if  be  had  no  elder  son,  to  ih^  second.  As 
for^manfiages,  on  the  outset  he  would  appoint  a 
j«^ge*to>taamine  the  make  stark  naked,  in  or^r 
tO'deeidexiff  their  fitness  for  tlmt  condition ;  frmailes 
only'to  a  certain  pointv 

'    *  caE«r£RmLD» 

'  i  :ain  uhmiBhed  at  the  enormous  proportion  of 
fancy  to  philosophy,  of  foUy  to  fancy,  and  of  im-> 
pndenee  to  folly,  in  this  moralist^  theologian,  and 
Icgidater*  .      * 

>    '      '  CHATHAM. 

( Yott^we  ttol  then  disposed  to  look  at  the  other 
l^a^-marked. 
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CHESTERFIELD. 

In  truth,  no. 

CHATHAM. 

He  was  fond  of  puns  too,  and  the  worst  and  com- 
monestj  those  on  names.    'Hf co-^y  o Jv  ft«i  x«i  h  tw  fui^f 

ifpOfMidfilfJi^ivoSf  &C.  and  below  oAXa  KaAXi^  rw  mlXw,  &C. 

The  worst  is,  that  he  attributes  the  silliest  of 
sophistry  rand  the  basest  of  malignity  to  Socrates. 
A  wise  aad  virtuous  man  may  .have  the  Aiisfortune 
to  be  at  variance  with  a  single  great  author  i^moQg 
his  contemporaries ;  but  neither  a  virtuous  nor  a 
wise  one  can  be  drawn  into  hostilities  against  all 
the  best :  he  to  whom  this  happens  must  be  im- 
prudent or  weak  or  wicked.  Impudence  may 
prompt  some  to  tell  you,  that,  with  prodigious 
manliness  and  self«>devotion,  they  hasuuxl  to  cut 
their  feet  and  break  their  shins  by  stemming  the 
current,  but  that  the  perilous  state  of  literature 
calls  aloud  on  them,  and  that  they  encoui^er  it 
equally  for  the  public  good,  and  the  correction 
of  the  weak  writer :  but  the  public  good,  in  my 
opinion,  is  ill  promoted  by  telling  men. that  all 
their  other  teachers  are  worth  nothing,  and  that 
to  be  contented  is  to  be  dull,  to  be  pleased  is  to 
be  foolish  ;  nor  have  I  remarked  or  heard  of  any 
instance  where  morals   have  been  improved  by 
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scurrility,  diffidence  calmed,  encouraged,  sustained, 
and  led  forth,  by  violence,  or  genius  exalted  by 
contempt.  I  am  sorry  that  this  very  great  man 
should  have  partaken  the  infirmities  of  the  very 
least  in  their  worst  propensities.  This  principally 
has  induced  me  to  shew  you,  that,  within  the 
few  pages  you  see  between  my  fingers,  he  has 
committed  as  grave  faults  in  style  and  sentiment, 
not  only  as  Prodicus,  but  (I  will  believe)  as 
Polus.  We  hear  ifrdm  the  unprejudiced,  that 
Prodicus,  like  our  master  Locke,  was  exact  in  his 
definitions  ;  we  know  that  he  arrived  at  the  per- 
fection of  style ;  and  our  gratitude  is  due  to  him 
for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  delivered  to 
us  from  antiquity. 

'CH£ST£RFI£LD. 

Your  Irordship  has  proved  to  me  that  a  divine 
mail,  even  with  a  swarm  of  bees  from  nose  to  chin, 
may  cry  loud  and  labour  hard,  and  lay  his  quarter- 
st3&'  about  him  in  all  directions,  and  still  be  a  very 
indifierent  buffoon. 

CHATHAM. 

Buffi)onery  is  hardly  the  thing  wherin  a  man 
of  genius  would  be  ambitious  to  excell ;  but,  of 
all  failures,  to  fail  in  a  witticism  is  the  worst ;  and 
tlie  mishap  is  the  more  calamitous,  in  a  drawn-out» 
detailed',  and  written  one. 
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CHESTERFIELD, 

Plato  falls  over  his  own  sword ;  not  by  hanging 
it  negligently  or  loosely,  but  by  stepping  with  it 
awkwardly;  and  the  derision  he  incurs  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  gravity  of  his  gait.  Half  the  plea- 
sure in  the  world  arises  from  malignity ;  and  little 
of  the  other  half  is  free  from  its  encroachm^its. 
Those  who  ei^oyed  his  smartness  and  versatility 
of  attack,  laugh  as  heartily  at  him  as  with  him, 
demonstrate  that  a  great  man  upon  the  ground  is 
lower  than  a  little  man  upon  his  legs,  and  qon- 
clude  that  the  light  of  imagination  leads  only  to 
gulphs  and  precipices. 

CHATHAM. 

We  however,  with  greati^  wisdom  and  higher 
iatisiimction,  mfly  survey  him  calmly  and  ittve- 
rentially,  as  one  of  lofty,  massy,,  cotiipftbensave 
mind,  whose  failings  myriads  have  partakenf,' whMe 
excellences  few ;  and  we  may  concdda  kim  as 
an  example,  the  more  remarkable  and  striking  to 
those  we  would  instruct,  for  that  very  inequality 
and  asperity  of  character,  wliich  many  wonld  ex- 
aggerate,  and  some  eoncea3.  Let  ns  however 
rather  trust  Locke  and  Bacon :  let  un  believe  the 
one  to  be  a  wiser  man,  and  the  other  both  a  wiser 
and  better.     I  declare  to  you,  I  should  have  tl^ 
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counge  to  say  the  same  thiiig»  if  thoy  were  Uring^ 
and  expelled  from  court  and  Christchurch. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

We  think  more  advantageously  of  artificial  dig« 
nities  while  the  bearers  are  living,  more  adva]l«> 
tageously  of  real  when  they  are  dead. 

CHATHAM* 

Hie  tomb  is  the  pedestal  of  greatness.  I  make 
a  distinction  between  God's  great  and  the  king'a 
great. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Very  rightly.  Non  bene  conveniimt  nee  in  und 
9ede  morantur.  So  much  the  worse  for  both  pari- 
ties. Compliments  are  in  their  place  only  where 
there  is  full  as  much  of  weakness  as  of  merits  so 
that  when  I  express  my  admiration  to  your  lord- 
ihipf  aU  idea  of  compiiment  must  vaiiish*  Pcrmitt 
me  ^en  to  say  that  I  have  always  been  much 
gcatified  at  this  among  your  other  great  qualities, 
that^  possessing  mope  wit  than  perhaps  any  man 
iivingy  you  have  tine  moderation  to  use  it  rapaly^ 
sod  oftener  ia  friendship  than  in  enmity. 

CHATHAH, 

IVofligate  men  and  pernicious  follies  may  £HrIy 
and  reasonably  be  exposed  y  light  peculiarities  may 
also  be  exhibited ;  but  only  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  who  gave  the  prototype  would  willingly  talce 
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the  copy*  But  in  general  he  wha  pursues  another 
race  of  writers^  ia  little  better  than  a  fiMchwnt^ 
who  ridea  tw^ity  miles  from  h<Hne  for  the  sport.: 
what  can  he  do  with  his  game  wbem  he  ha3  osught 
it  ?  As  he  is  only  the  servant  of  the  d^s^  so  the 
satirist  is  only  a  caterer  to  the  fero^io^s.^riiJse 
a^etites  of  the  most  indiscrjxnuiataiig  and  bfutal 
minds.  Does  he  pretend  that  no  exercise  ^else  is 
goodfor  htm ?  he eonlipsse^. theo  an  iinaowdness 
in  a  vitd  part;. 

»  HeflexioQa  sudt-  as  diese  induced  me  loag  4go 
to  prelekr  the.  wit  of  Addison  ajsid  LaiEonM^iw 
bof  alL  other ;  it  is  more  harmlesfli  BSbore  gay»  .and 
more  insinuating.  .    <  : 

CHATHAM.    ,  .        ■         .    .  . 

Our  own  language  contaiiis  in  it  a  greater 
quantity  and  a  greater  varietur  of  wit.  afltd  »humour, 
than  all  the  rest  of  all  i^s  and  i9Wi4rAfip>i([[)fwi}g 
only  Cervantes,  the  Homer  of  irony,  and  not 
only  of  sharper  and  better-t^npered  wit  tbon  he 
who  lies  before  me^  but  even  of  an  imagination 
more  vivid  and  poetical,  a  sounder  too  and 
shrewder  philosopher.  .  The  little  volume  of  Lord 
Bacon's  Essay s^  in  my  opinipn,  i  ^hibita  x^  only 
more  strength  of  mind,  not  ^nlj  mom  tnie.philo'- 
sophy,  but  more  origijoality^  moi:eJ(a9cy>  mpve 
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imftgiiiation,  than  all  these  Toluraes  of  Plato ;  siip- 
posingf  even  that  he  drew  nothing  frmn  others; 
wfaeras  we  must  receive  the  authority  of  antiquity, 
and  beliere  that  he  owed  to  them  the  greater  part, 
and  almost  all.  Without  this  aut^rity,  we  should 
perceive  it  in  the  absence  of  fixt  principles^  and 
in  the  meddling  and  jarring  of  contradictory 
positions* 

It  must  be  conceded  that  we  modems  are  but 
slovens  in  composition,  or  ignorant  for  the  most 
part  of  its  regulations  and  laws ;  but  we  may  insist 
that  there  have  been  amongst  us  those,  to^  whom, 
in  all  the  higher  magistratures  of  intdiket,  the 
gvavest  of  the  ancients  would  have  risen  up, '  and 
whom  they  would  have  placed  with  proper  defe- 
rence at  their  side. 

GRESTERFIBLD. 

I  never  have  found  any  one  so  unprejudiced  and 
sd' unprepossessed  on  Hato; 

•""•  *      CHATH'AM. 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  tliat  I  am  entix^* 
How !  my  Lord; 

•     '  •        CHATHAM* 

I  know  that  all  I  have  said  is  just  and  incontro- 
vertible, and  that  I' could  add  ten  times,  or  per- 
haps twenty,  as  much  and  as  fairly :  but  I  cannot 
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take  to  myself  a  praise  that  doea  not  belotag  to 
me,  any  more  than  I  could  a  piuse*  I  dialikey 
not  to  say  detest^  the  character  of  Plato^  aa  I  col- 
lect it  from  his  works :  and  the  worst  part,  of  it 
I  conceive  to  be  his  coldness  and  insinoeiiby  in 
friendship,  or  ra4;faer,  his  incapacity  for  any  idghtly 
called  80.  He  pretended  to  have  been  aick  duruoig 
the  imprisonment  of  Socrates.  Was  he  so  very 
sick  that  he  could  not  have  been  carried,  to  re- 
ceive the  last  words  of  hia  departing  friend  ?  the 
last  counsels  of  a  master,  so  affectionate  and  im- 
IxressLve  ?  He  was  never  sick  when  a  prinoe,  wafsi 
to  be  visited  on  his  throne,  insolent  aqd  tyrfmi^cal 
as  that  prince  might  be* 

CHJBSTBRFIPJ-D*  .  ,    ,    . .     . 

A  throne  is  to  few  so  frightful  a  thing  as  a 
death-bed. 

CHATHAM. 

My  Lord,  it  is  a  more  frightful  thii^^  toaanj 
man  who  knows  it  well,  than  the  death-couoh  of 
Socrates  was  to  himself,  or  to  those  who  from 
their  hearts  could  reason  »  he  did  on  it. 

CH£ST£RFIEi;.D. 

I  am  happy,  my  J^erd,  and  grateful  to  you,  that 
the  conversation  has  taken  a  di&ient  turn  tjcom 
what  I  had  expected.  I  came  to  receive  some 
information  from  you»  an  what  might  be  profitdUe 
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in  the  ednc&tion  of  the  yoong,  and  you  httvie  given 
me  some  which  could  be  greatly  so  in  that  of  the 
old.  My  system,  I  know,  cannot  be  quite  accord- 
ing to  your  sentiments ;  but  as  no  man  living  hath 
a  nobler  air  or  a  more  dignified  demeanour  than 
your  Lordship,  I  shall  be  flattered  by  hearing  that 
what  I  hate  written  on  politeness  meets  in  some 
degreryeur  approbation. 

CHATHABC 

I  believe  you  are  right,  my  lord.  What  is  su- 
perficial in  politeness,  what  we  see  oftenest,  and 
what  people  generally  admire  most,  must  be  laid 
upon  a  cold  breast  or  will  not  stand. :  but  what- 
£!ver  is  most  graceful  in  it  can  be  produced  only 
by  the  movements  of  the  heart. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

I  believe  these  movements  are  to  be  imitated, 
and  as  easily  as  those  of  the  feet ;  and  that  all 
good  actors  must  beware  of  being  moved  too 
much  from  within.  My  lord,  I  do  not  enquire 
of  you  whether  that  huge  quarto  is  the  bible ;  for 
I  see  the  letters  on  the  back. 

CHATHAM. 

I  did  not  imagine  your  Lordship  was  so  re- 
ligious :  I  am  heartily  glad  to  witness  your  vene- 
ration for  a  book,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
holiness  or  authority,  contains  more  specimens 
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df  genius  and  of  taste  than  any  other  volume  in 
existence. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

I  kissed  it  from  no  such  motive :  I  kissed  it 
preparatorily  to  swearing  on  it,  as  your  Lordship's 
power  and  credit  is  from  this  time  forward  at  my 
mercy,  that  I  never  will  divulge,  so  help  me 
God !  the  knowledge  I  possess  of  your .  reading  ' 
Greek  and  philosophy. 


Lord  Chatham  left  two  sons :  one  inherited  his  pension^ 
the  other  his  power^  neither  of  them  his  virtues^  his  manners/ 
or  his  abilities  \  yet  each  fancied  that  he  had  the  better  part 
of  the  inheritance.  One  squandered  away  his  own  fortune^ 
the  other  the  public^  and,  without  aim  or  ol^ect,  fixed  on  the 
country  sach  burdens  as  are  never  to  be  removed. 
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ARISTOTELES. 

I  REJOICE,  O  Callistbenes,  at  your  return ;  and 
the  more  as  I  see  you  in  the  dress  of  your  coun- 
trj,  while  others,  who  aj^ear  to  me  of  the  lowest 
rankft  by  their  langui^e  and  their  physiognomy, 
are  arrayed  in  the  Persian  robe,  and  mix  the: 
essence  of  rose  with  pich, 

CALLISTHENES. 

I  thank  the  Godi^  O  Aristoteles,  that  I  em- 
brace you  again ;  that  my  dress  ia  a  Greek  one 
and  an  old  one ;  that  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
have  cost  me  no  shame^  and  have  encumbered  me 
with  DO  treasures^ 

ARISTOnXES. 

Jiqpiterl  whal  then  are  all  those  tapestries,  for 
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I  will  not  call  them  dresses^  which  the  fihur^.are 
carrying  after  you»  in  sttendence  (as  Ihey  wy)  QP 
your  orders?. 

They  are  presents  from  Alexaudei;  tQ;  X.fW)- 
crates;  by  which  he  punishes,  as  he.^^^'f^fP 
the  JVfacedonianSi  both  me*  aq4  ypu,f  ^wA  \  aqi 
well  Gonyinced  that  the  piinij9l|ment  will  ^t^t^iih 
minate  here,  bu)t,that  te,.  ftt  .o^pp.sq^waspi^e  ^^ 
so  vindictive,  will  soon  e^^eircj^e  .his  nf ?r  AifffifiJ 
of  godship,  by  breaking  our  h^s,,  .qy^  ^jj.  j^^i^  ,iyji^ 
dom  of  his  providience,  by  reuji)viii^jthjBflj,a^^j5pfl'8 
length  from  pur  bodies,  .      .  '  .  m  .Mi.>,n.> 

On  this  subject  we  must  1^,mf%^^flff^[i^ 
is  indeed  a  wise  an<i,  yirtw^s.^i^ai^^fj  ap^  i^Hy] 
could  wish  that  Ale3;ajider  .hi^d  f^h^|-  fl?1?^i9%f 
box  of  books  than  a  bale  ,of;  wo,o]ljBn,.fI^,fl^fa^ 
ledge  that  the  latter  gift  co^ld,J^ai^y^hiij|^j^ 
better  bestowed* 

CALLISTHENSS.  , 

You  do  not  appear  .to  value  very  highly  the 
learning  of  this  philosopher. 

ARISTOTJBLES* 

To  talk  and  dispute  are  more  the  practices  of 
the  Platonic  school  than  to  read  and  meditate. 
Talkative  men  seldom  read.     This  is  among  the 
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few  truths  which  appear  the  more  strange  the  more 
we  reflect  upon  them.  For  what  is  reading  but 
silent  conversation  ?  People  make  extremely  free 
use  of  their  other  senses ;  and  I  know  not  what 
difficulty  they  could  find  or  apprehend  in  malting 
use  of  their  eyes,  particularly  in  the  gratification 
of  a  propensity  v^hich  they  indulge  so  profusely 
by  the  tongue.  The  fatigue,  one  would  think,  is 
less;  the  one  organ  requirihg , much  motion,  the 
other  little.  Added  to  which,  they  may  leave 
their  opponent  when  they  please,  and  never  are 
subject  to  captiousness  or  personality.  In  open 
contention  with  any  argumentative  adversary,  the 
worst  brand  a  victor  imposes  is  a  blush.  The 
itaikatTve*  tnan  Mows  the  fire  himself  for  the  recep- 
ti61^  6t  it  j  atid'  We  cannot  deny  that  it  may  also 
be'suTOred  fay  a  reader,  if  his  conscience  lies  open 
to  reptbaAh'i  but  even  in  this  case,  the  sti^na  is 
ilfegible'  oil  hk  orow ;  no  one  triumphs  in  his  de- 
feat, or  even  freshens  his  wound,  as  may  some- 
times .happen,  by  the  Warmth  of  sympathy.  All 
men,  yoii  and  I  among  the  rest,  are  more  desirous 
of  conversing  with  a  great  philosopher,  or  other 
celebrated  man,  than  of  reading  his  works.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this ;  some  of  which  it 
would  be  well  if  we  could  deny  or  palliate.  In 
justice  to  ourselves  and  him,  we  ought  to  preferr 

VOL.  II.  K  K 
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his  writings  to  his  speech  ;  for  eren  the  wisest  say 
many  things  inconsiderately ;  and  there  never,  was  - 
a  man  in  the  world  who  ever  uttered  >  extempcN 
raneously  three  sentences  in  succession,  such  as,  if 
he  thought  soundly  and  maturely  is^mml  tfaeni  -af- 
terwards, he  would  not  in  some  seuk  modify- «ld 
correct.  Effrontery  aind  hardness  of  hehrt,  am 
the  dmracteristics  of  every  great  speaker  I/Ctti 
mention,  excepting  Phocien;  and  if  he  isexemtA 
fnom  them,  k  is  because  'eioqnenoe,  in  tidiichiDO 
one  ever  excelled  or  ever  will  e)ceellliim^.isii8l3* 
condary  to  philosophy  in  this  man,  and  philoso- 
phy to  g€?nenosity  of  spirit.  On  the  saHieplrin- 
oiplesas  impudence  is  the  quality  «fgreKtiiE|i|9akers 
and  disputants,  modesty  is  that  vf'gseatireadflo 
aiid  composers*  Not  only  are  they^^batrsetedbby 
their  studies  from  the  facilities  of  onftinilryt^si^ 
versatioo,  but  they  discover"  froati  timeJto'^imb^ 
diings  of  which  ithey  were  ignorant)  bcfcr^'iaiid 
mi  which  they  had  not  even  the  ability  «f  rdoiibi- 
ing.  We,  my  Callisthenes,  may  codaideriidfetai, 
not  only  as  gales  that  refresh  ns;  whilei  they!  pno- 
pell  us  forward,  but  as  a  mors  coa^^endioiiaqeor 
gine  of  the  gods,  whereby  we  are  .brought  secure^ 
into  harbour,  and  deeply  laden  with  imperishable 
wealth.  Let  us  then  strive  day  and  night  to  tin- 
crease  the  number  of  these  beneficent  faeings^Mid 
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to  Stand  among  them  in  tbe  tight  of  the  Hying 
and  the  Atture.  It  is  required  of  us  that  we  give 
more  than  we  receiyed. 

CALLISTHENES. 

O  my  guide  and  teacher !  ^ou  uxe  one  of  the 
blessed  few  at  whose  hands  the  Gods  may  demand 
it  c  if  they  had  intended  to  place  it  in  my  duties* 
t^iey-wonld  have  chosen  me  a  different  iKiaster. 
How  small  a  part  of  what  f  have  acquired  from 
yiiu  (and  to  you  I  owe  all  I  possess),  shall  I  be 
abletotransmttt  to  others ! 

AAISTOTELBS* 

EncenFage  better  hopes.  Again  I  tell  you,  it 
IS  ieqipired  of  us^  not  merely  that  we  place  the 
gnUnina  gamer,  but  that  we.  yentilate  and  sift  it, 
thaib .  WIS'  ^separate  the  full  from  the  empty,  the 
iaulty  "iroat'  the  sound,  and  that,  if  it  must  form 
the*  greater*  it  do  not  form  the  more  elegant  part, 
ief  <tbe'  entt^rtainment  our  friends  expect  from  us. 
Icieun^now  in'thie  decline  of  life:  to  shbye  me  from 
iMrUnd  would  be  a  boyish  tribk ;  but  whereyer  I 
-fidl  I'diall  fall  softly :  the  Gods  have  placed  me  in 
aj  path  out  of  which  no  violence  can  remove  me. 
In -youth  our  senses  and  the  organs  of  them  wan- 
der i  in  the  middle  of  life  they  cease  to  do  it ;  in 
old  age '.  the  body  itself,  and  chiefly  the  head, 
ibendsLOver  and  points  to  the  earthy  which  must 
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soon  receive  it»  and  partakes  in  some  mcsasute  of 
its  torpour  and  passivity. 

CALLISTHENBlS. 

You  appear  to  me  still  fresh  and  healthy^i  ^ijid 
your  calmness  and  indifference  to  iucc}depts.,are 
the  effects  of  philosophy  rather  than  of  years. 

ARISTOTEXES^ 

Plato  ia  older  by  twenty,  and  has  lost  ciothiipig 
of  juvenility  but  the  colour  of  his  hw*    .'lib? 
higher  delights  of  the  mind»  are  in.  thi^  a?  ^^, 
every  thing  else,  very  different  in  their  eflfecjtjj. 
from  its  seductive  passions.     These  cease .  io, .  ffff^ 
tify  us  the  sooner,  the  earlier  we  ind,\4g€t  Ip^  )^n\r 
on  the  contrary*  the  earlier  f(e  indulge,!^  !^RM^i 
and  reflexion,  the  longer  doJ;hey.)^ft^,i^d»  4!^^ 
more  faithfully  do  they  serye.  ^s*    ^^f^^^fe^l;);^ 
from  shortening  or  debilitating  p^r  .fJiffjiff^]^  Ijfj^, 
that  they  prolong  and  strengthen  it  greatly,  ^^l^j^ 
body  is  as. much  at  repose  in  the  ^nidsf;  of  l^i^ 
im^inations  as  in  the  midst  of  profoun4,slp^^ 
In  imperfect  sleep  it  wears  away  much, .  as  also  in 
imperfect  thoughtSj  in  thoughts  that  cannot  rise 
from  the  earth  and  sustain  themselves  above  it. 
The  object  which   is  in  a  direct  line  behind  a. 
thing,  seems  near;    now  nothii]^  is  in  a  mor^ 
direct  line  than  death  to  life :  why  should  it  not 
also  be  considered  on  the  first  sight. as  near  at 
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hand?  Swells  and  depressions,  smooth  ground 
and  rough,  usually  lie  between ;  the  distance  maj 
be  rather  more  or  rather  less ;  the  proximity  is 
certain.  -  Alexander,  a  God,  descends  from  his 
throne  to  conduct  me.  •  • 

CALLISTHENSS. 

Endurance  on  the  part  of  the  injured,  is  more 
pathetic  than  passion.  The  intimate  friends  of 
this-  conductor  will  quarrd  over  His  catbasc  while 
yet  Warm,  as  dogs  over  a  dish  lead  aside  after  sup- 
peir.  How  different  are  our  conquests  from  his ! 
hoV  different  our  friends !  not  united  for  robbery 
and  Vevdry^  bnt' joyous  in  discovery,  calm  in  me- 
diiaitibn,  atid  intrepid  in  research.  How  often, 
atiif  thrbughdut'  h6W  many  ages,  shall  yon  be  a 
refti^e^  from  sluch  men  as  he  and  his  accomplices ! 
hdtv  often  will  the' studious,  the  neglected,  Vtie 
des^rted^  fly  toward  you  for  compensation  in  the 
wrongs  of  fortune,  and  fov  solace  in  the  rigour 
of  destiny !  tlis  judgement-seat  is  covei'ed  by 
his '  sepulchre :  after  one  year  hence  no  appeals 
are  made  to  him :  aft;er  ten  thousand  there  will 
be  momentous  questions,  not  of  avarice  or  litiga- 
tion, not  of  violence  or  fraud,  but  of  reason  and 
of  science^  brought  before  you,  and  settled  by  your 
award.  Dyers  and  tailors,  carvers  and  gilders, 
grooms  and  trumpeters,  make  greater  men  than 
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God  makes ;  but  God^s  last  longer,  throw  t^em 
where  you  Will. 

ARISTOT£L£S. 

Alexander  has  really  punished  me  faiy  Ins  splen* 
did  gifts  to  Xenocrates  :  for  he  obliges  mealwiKy 
send  him  the  best  tunic  I  haye  ;*  and  you  know 
that  in  my  wardrobe  I  am«  as  iAppea»  to  uanfy 
unphilosophically  splendid.  There  are  indeed  no 
peaxis  in  this  tnnic»  but  golden  threads  pursue 
the  most  intricate  and  mort  elegsnt  Aeedgp^  the 
texture  is  die  finest  of  Miletus,  the*  w^odl  is^die 
softest  of  TareMum,  and  the  par^  is  Henniofit; 
He  will  sell  Alexander's  dresses,  ssid  wear  mio^') 
the  consequence  of  which  will  be  imptMonmdnlPOt 

SCOUJI^geS.  "•     •    :•«;''►  •'•;ii<  l>JJi. 

A  provident  (^od  forsook  in  *  hi  si '  benQfiiBs^  -^oiir 
Alexander!  '  •-    •?  v-^u/ 

Miich  to  be  pitied  if  ever  he  retuma^  te  ^his 
senses !  Justly  do  we  oaU  hariMorians  the  nractchod 
nations  that  are  goremed  by  king^  }  and  amongst 
them  all  the  most  deeply  plunged  in  bavbttiSKi  :is 
the  rulen  Let  us  take  any  ftiuuvUetspeeidieA; 
Cyrus  for  instance,  or  CaknbyBCRSi  or  iids  Aiay 
ander :  iot  however  miieh  ybu  and  I  may  deipiae 
him»  seeing  him  often  aiidiiearly,  he  will  perhaps 
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leave  behind  him  as  eelebrated  a  name  as  they* 
He  is  very  little  amidst  philosophers,  but  very- 
great  amidst  monarchs*  Is  he  not  undoing  with 
all  his  might,  what  every  wise  man,  and  indeed 
emry  man  in  the  order  of  things,  is  most  soli- 
oitottS  ta  do  ?  namely,  does  he  not  abolish  all  kindly 
aad  aflbetionate  intercourse  ?  does  he  not  draw  a 
fine  of  distinnHtion  (which  of  all  (6&kB  and  absurdi- 
tiM  is- the  wildest  and  most  pernicious)  between 
fidelity  and  truth  ?  In  the  hour  of  distress  and 
misepy  the  eye  of  every  mortal  turm^  to  friend* 
strip:  in  the  bour  of  gladness  and  conviviality 
wfaali  is  our  want  ?  'tis  friendship.  Whesi  the  heait 
enrenflows  with  gratitude,  or  with  any  other  sweet 
kuA  sacred  sentiment,  what  is  the  word  to  which 
it.  would  give  utterance?  ^  friend.  Having 
thus.dalplaced  the  right  feelii^',  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  substitute  at  least  a  strong  one.  The 
warmth,  which  should  have  been  diffused  from 
geneifosuty  and  mSdness,  must  come  from  the 
apiceman,  the  vintner,  and  the  milliner :  he  must 
.  be  perfumed,  he  must  be  drunk,  he  must  toss 
abost  shawl  and  tiara.  One  would  imagine  that 
1»' first  passion,  his  ambition,  had  an  object ;  yet| 
belbre  he.  was  a  God,  he  prayed  that  no  one  afters 
ward  might  pass  the>boui>dariesof  his  ex^dkion ; 
and  hf  destroyed  at  Abdera,  and  in  other  places, 
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the  pillars  erected  as  niraioriaU  by  tbe  AzgonButB 
and  by  Sewsfefis*.. 

Perhaps  yoa  were  present^  whettwAiexaid0r<ia» 
around  the  tomb'  of  Achillea  in  honour  ;(tfhiaiilek. 
mory  :  if  Achilles  were  now  living,  or  anyheno 
like  Ikitky  Alexander  would  swear  his;.perditihn. 
Neither  his  affection  for  virtue*  ooP'  Us  enmity  to 
vjce^  is^Dre  ^er  rational;.  Obeerration  hsa,  ibavg^ 
me tisiat  we  do  not  hate  those  whorfirewoisetluBi 
ourselves-  beeause  they  are  wotsfi^^  but  hecaiueiwo 
are  IMblc  t^  injury  from  thcm^  and  booause  (Iw 
aknost  always  is  the  case)  th^>are  prefcrr^  'tth 

*  On  the  Argonaatic  e3q>editipfi ,  I  had  introduced  a  few 
reijuarka  which  interrupted  the  maii^  <|^.rreqt  <|^^  t^e|(|iaJ^(|||Qe. 
The  Greeks  were  fond  of  attributing  to  themselvea  all  the 
great  actions  of  remote  antiquity :  thus  they  feigned  that  isisi 
tie  daughter  of  Inachus,  taught  the  Egyptians  laws  ana  fetters, 
&c.  &c.  I  doubt  whether  the  teoiimneiity^iittiti'iydolnVUN!/^ 
boted  to  the  Argonauts  #eK  hot  realty  those  of  Sesoatris  or 
OaMi  Of  some  otiMr  ewterncotiquiimrii  and  ereo-nhiBlher 
t^Ufk  of  Troy  diojm  befnofc  ^ |^fMt M litesf,  ^apf^^4f< 
Many  jHiodpal  name^,  eid(}eptly  pot  Gfpciaa^,  9fA  th^  piQO-: 
tion  of  a  language  spoken  by  the  Gods,  in  which  the  rivers 
and  other  earthly  things  are  called  differently  from  what  they 
are  called  among  men,  are  the  foundations'  of  my  l>elitf«  IVe' 
Hindoos,  the  Egyptians,  and  probably  the  Pliry^ancf,'|ia  vi^ 
priestly  ntftion)  had  their  learoeU  l&iiKbage^^^ WstbitV AiM 
the  vulgar. 
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US' ;  wUle  thofle  who  are  better  we  hate  purely  for 
being  so.  After  their  decease,  if  we  remitt  our 
faatoed^  it  is  because  then  they  are  more  like  virtue 
inldie  abstract  than  virtuous  men,  and  are  fairly 
out  of  our  way. 

tAis  foe  the  wisdom  of  Alexander,  I  do  not  exr* 
ptctfrom  a  Macedootaii  the  prudence  of  an  JBpa«- 
ilMbeada&.dr  a  Phocioiy :  but  educated  by  mck  a. 
father  as  Philip,  and  having  with  him  in  his  aonny 
sommny.vetenm  captains^  it  excited  no  amall  ridir 
cule  ia  Athens,  when  it  was  ascertained  ihst  be 
md  'Darius,  then  equally  eager  for  condiat^  misa«d 
each  other's  ai'my  in  Cilicia. 


'  '*    •    '  CALLISTHENES; 


^If6  has  done  great  things,  but  with  great  means : 
the  generals  you  mention  overcame  more  difficul* 
ties  with  les3,  and  never  were  censured  for  any 
ifftU^r^  jfixiwidpfifiiwc^  of  foresight. 

t  iiTliere  is  iaa  muohi  dsfferenoe  between  I^Nttii^ 
ndridas  and  Alexander  liS'  between  the  Nile  ind  a 
wblter  torrent:  ih  the  latter  there  is  moi*  im- 
petuosity, foam,  and  fury;  more  astonishment 
fi-Qpi  spectators ;  but  it  is  followed  by  devastation 
and  barrennesa;  in  the  former  there  is  an. equable, , 
a,3t^y»  and  fi^ennial  tcour^e^  swelling.,  froin^  its 
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ordiBary  state  only:  ffxr  the  ben^  of  maDkindi 
and  subsiding  only  when  that  has  been  secared* 

I  hare  not  mentioned  Phocion  so  ofbtn  itf  I 
ought  to  have  done :  hut  now,  CaMistJieineSf  I  will 
acknowledge  that  I  consider  him  as  the  greatist 
man  upon  earth*.  He  foresaw  long  :agD  whaft 
has  befidlen  :our  country ;  and  while  ajbherawere 
proving  to  you  that  your  .wife,  if  a  good  wcMuan^ 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  your  next.nej^ghbour, 
and.  that-  if  you  lore  your  children  you  ahuuid 
proouM  then  as  many  fathers  as  yoo  can*  Pfaoenm. 
was  practising  all  the  domestic  .md  all  the^solrial 
duties.  f      •     > '  '■'  *'\  iH>) 

oallz6Tiien:es*  *■  ■  --L*  ii^'.'<i. 
:  .i>.have  oftcfn  thought  that  haa  style  Teaembtes 
yours...  .are  yomi  angry  ?^  .  ti  -.'  •  ■•  -i- ..-   <k/ 

..      AHlSTOTElLfiS..  ■  M  -i  ..i.     •:.?,( 

I  will  not  dissemfalfitoyou  th£^JimBid<^tofiHrmeil 
upon  his.  Folieuotus^  by  no  xseana  *  p  ^fifiend '  M 
him^  preferred  it  openly  to  that  of-  iDemQstbmefl^ 
for  its  brevity,  its  eomprehensiv€Vices»  and  its 
perspicuity.  There  is  8omewhai>  more  of  pomp 
and  aolemnsty  in.  DemaslhBneSy  and  peidiaps  of 
harmony;  but  in  Phoeion  there > is  alltheacttlenesi^ 
of  Pericles,  all  the  wit  of  Arittopfaimes.  Me  cmi^ 
quered  with  few  soldien,  and  lie  convinced  with  &w 
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wonk^  •»!  know  not  what  better  description  looald 
give  you  other  of  a  great  captain  or  g^M  cmtor. 
Now  imagine  for  a  moment  the  mischief  which 
the^' system  ^  Plato,  jwt  alluded  to^  wontd  pnK 
duee.  first  that  women  should  be  cowmon* 
We  hear  ^at  among  the  Etrurians  they  were  80» 
and  pcrhsfB  they  are  so  still :  but  of  what  illm- 
triona  actiion  da  we  read,  ever  performed  by  that 
aaoient  people  ?  Thousanda  of  jrears  have^lapsed 
'itoithottt  B  single  instance  on  record,  of  coaoi^  or 
generosity.  With  us'  one  wwd,  altcved  only  iak 
itsiterminationy  siguifiea  bethjSrMer  and  Msm^  t 
can  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the  one  be  soliekious 
about  the  other  ?  Never  was  there  a  true  patriot 
whofwasmot  alsOf  if  a  father^  a  kind  one:  never 
was  there  a  good  citizen  who  was  not  also  an  obe^ 
dient  and  reverential  son*  Strange,  to  be  am* 
hitimir of  filBMing  the  multitude,  and-  indiflSNrent 
to  the  ideligfat  fwermay  affl>rd  to  those  nearest  to 
ns^iOK^  paredts'  and  our  children  !  Ambition  10 
ittdeedi  the  most  inconsiderate  of  passions^  none  of 
which  are  conaiderate  ;  fbr  the  ambitious  mao^  hj 
the  weakaqt  ineonsiBteiiey^  pi*6ud  as^  he  maybe  of 
hisfaeiidties  ntld  impatient  as  he  may  be  to  difl» 
pb^  th^m,  preftw  the/ opinion  of  this  ignorsnt  to 
hia.  own.  He  wonld  be  what  od^sa  can  make 
him,  and  not  what  he  could  mike  himself  without 
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them*    Npthuig  in  fa<^  is  cmmrtent  aad  uMin-* 
biguQus  but  virtue*  •    . .        n  ^  ^ 

Plato  would  make  wivea  eonmoBy  to  aboHib' 
gelfisbnesa ;  the  very  miachief  which  abonoiatt  oditn 
it  would  directly  aud  immediately  bring ;  tfortkb 
There  is  no  sel&»hnei99  wh^e  these  taact  mifbtnd^ 
family:  the  hofusa  is  lighted  upitiNy  tfar^Aiutiial' 
charities  ;, every,  tluog  atehieved* £»  thei&  it  .•nns*' 
tory;  eveirytthiQgApdMV^di  for  then  U  actrhaaafka 
Ho(w  many  xicea  #r^«U{i(>re«ftedytihftli  (there  vayibcn 
no  jbed  .e;xaw{4^i rbow  maQgr'<ei&etlinn»iniadQ}'jt0D 
recommend  azui  incukate  a  goodicttetkiSekfelibab/ 
then  is  .thrown  out  of  the  i^neitioni:  ilfie^  would  I 
perhaps  make  men  bravof.  by  hisr^eaescbteinr^«> 
common  field  of  a&etiemb  "Nqwi(^ibp^et^/)iBa>f 
two  kinds;  the  courage  of  iii«tinct'flndlii&  i^ui'igiB^' 
of  xeaaoa:  animals  have  ]nore/}o64)he)fbilm<My:h0en> 
more  jof  the  latter ;  fiir  .!>  wapldi  boh  a;i|»otvMfaa6i 
many  do,  that  anismla,haveio«  i:«Uoi(/\ai)ioii*i]id(* 
not  that  men  haveiMX  inBtiaot.:  WhatevAnitoqaftuMilT 
can  be  taught»  mustbe  tftnghb'by  thetopstatiantof 
reason  upon  reason^  amall  asimafibe  theqaantitf ' 
called  forth,  or  employed  in  calling) it^'ailAioffaBi^'^ 
ever  coarse  matter  laayihe.  the^meanu'  /iEmtihot 
has  no  operatiien  but  upon  the. Ntants^amiidBikMx:: 
Those  who  entertain  .a  contrary  opdmim^ijdre  jiib. 
awaj^  how  inconsequently. they  apnk'^  wdien^they 
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employ  BMh  exprasioiMi  as  these,  We  are  taught 
hy  instinct.  Courage,  so  necessary  to  the  preserra^ 
tioii'  of  states,  is  not  weakened  by  domestic  ties, 
Wt.  is  teaoed  by  them.  Much  is  gained  both  on 
thbtdde  of  instinct  luid  on  the  side  of  reason.  AH 
draatatass  pMteet  their  young  while  they  know  it 
tbtbe  theirsi  afald  negMt^  when  the  traces  of  thitt 
memory  aro  ertned*  Man  caanot  so  soon  lose  tibe 
memory  of  it»  becaas(»  his  reepllecttiye  facahieskre 
mbre.comprehnsMive  and  more  tenacious,  and  be* 
canse^!  while  intke  bnrte  creactioh  the  parental  16 ve; 
wkicb  iii  idost  miittiais  is  only  on  the  female  side^ 
lensens  aft^r  the'asrlier  dsiys,  his  increases  as  the 
of^na  ofitbe  newipcreetture  are  dereloped.  There 
iscftideaire^i^rorperty  in  the  wisest  and  best  men^ 
vriyiehiiNatakir^iseeMS  to  have  implanted  as  coii^ 
straati^etof  her'iworks,  and  which  also  is  necessary 
tOj'>cincoaiiige  and  Ueep^  alitethe  arts*  Phidias  and 
oliiiiAiehd  Apellest  wtduld  hevdi'  have  existed  as 
thenApcUes)  'add*  Phidias  they  appear,  if  property 
(IdaflEDiashafned  of  the  solecism  which  Hato  now 
foroeaion*  me)  were  in-  cbminon«  A  part  of  his 
scheme. indeed' may  beaecOmpHshed  in  select  and 
smidlieoinmunkies,  faold^  together  by  some  rdi^ 
giovahnlnA^as  wefiod'among  the  ^seipfes  of  Pytha^ 
goaas  0  JDut>  this  incompamUe  mttn  nev^  taught  his 
foHowem  that  pFuatittttioa  is  a  Tirtue,  itf bch  less 
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that  it  h  the  summit  of  perfeotten^  They  reve^edf 
him,  mid  most  deservedly;  a&  a  father  •  • .  as-  iv^t 
firther?  not  auch  as  Plato  would  iasfaioa,  :bat  ism 
pwent  who  had  gained  authority  oyer  faisclfildreiiv 
by  his  assiduous  vigikxiee,  his  tender  and  pe<ai>- 
liar  eare,  in  separatiog  them,  aa  fiir  as  iiMmsBMb; 
frrnn  whatever  is  noicious^  m  an  intercouise  wth 
mianlmMiL' 

To  CQBi^ete  tilie  ^system  o£  seifishoesSf  idiMe»> 
and  .licentionsness^  the. repuMkaa  triad  .•ef  P}ato» 
nothing  waa  wanting  but  to  throw  rdj  proqfi^y 
where  he  bad.  thrown  the  wives  and  (^Udriin. 
Who  then  should  curb  the  rapaeiaufl  ?  who  ahoaid 
moderate  the  violent?  The  weakei*'  ^lAdtiwt 
ifork,  the  strongdt-  would  not*  Fond  ^dimibeitt 
would  fail;  and  we  shonld-be  redueed'-iw^^eitie* 
thing  worse  than  a  state  of  "qatnre  t  inte^nisttBteriiif 
nature  we  can  nerer.be  eastibad^^tany^intererithfii 
#e  can  become  children  agaiiliJ  /'GMhx^im^'ysaA' 
Ainhf  retrograde^  genetates'at  oneetkeicpiiaesLand 
vices,  not  only  of  ^li  its^  stages,' but  of< the  state«fi- 
terior  to  it,  without  anjr  iiidrvn^ual  of  itstadimit^^ 
if  it  indeed  have- atty;'  PUrtiG^wouidt (make  fer 
ever  all  the  citizens  what  we  ptitiiirit*^»itk  ileath  a 
single  one  for  being  Odoe^  'Iiej«^irftiad  df^itosiy 
fimciy  and  slow  reflexion  $  'more  dlflbfetttfftioin<1^ 
orates  than  the  meet  viotemt  oflf  his  advet^iiM^.i    If 
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ke  had  said  that  in  rertain  cases,  a  portkm  o£  landed 
property  should  ^  be  divided  amottg  the  citizens^ 
he  had^ftpoken  sagely  and  equitably.  After  a  loig 
wary '  when  a  state  is  oppressed  by  debt,  and  when 
many,  iwbo  have  borne  arms  for  their. country! 
bTd.,  e«»,»d  th«r  p.tri».y  m  iU  Z^ 
vio^  these^  if  they  are  fathers  of  famtliee,  sbmikl 
receive  allotments  from  the  estates  of  otkers^  whe 
we  net  so^  and  who  either  were  tdo  young  ibr  ^ar- 
fere,  or  were  occupied  in  leui  dangerous  and  Inlore 
luemitive  pursuits.  It  is  also  conducive  to  the 
public  godd^  that  no  person  should  possess  more 
thooj  a 'O^itain  and  definite  extent  of  land^  to  be 
itOiitM  by  thai  population  and  produce:  else  the 
foe^domtof  vMe.or  the  honesty  of  eLeotion  must  be 
extiiigiuBhedi  imd  the  leaat  active  members  of  the 
oornmunitytMiill  oocufTjT  thoae  places  which  require 
l^dniMMkf activity:.  This  is  pecidiaTly  neediul.in 
itercaaltilev  itates,  like  ours,  that  eveicy  #ne  may 
ieiyay;*he  pi^paet  of  becoming  a  landholder^  and 
that-  the  money  accruing  finom'  the  sale  ef  what  is 
euftaiied  <on  the'lai^g^  propertiesi  may  again  £dl 
idto  cbnunctce*  /  A  state  may  evrntoally  be  reduced 
tolsoA  diMreMssiby  wan  Bven  after  victories,  that 
^  dkall.  beexpedi^it  to  deprive  the  rich  of  what* 
ci^r  thCy  possess,  beyond  that'  which  is  requisite 
ibr  the  decent  and  frugal  suafcinence  of  a. family* 
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This  extremity  it  is  difficult  to  foresee ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  is  arrived  at^  until  the  industrious  and  well* 
educated^  in  the  years  of  plenty,  are  unable  by 
their  best  exertions  to  nourish  and  instruct  their 
chOdren .  •  a  speculative  case,  which  it  cannot  be 
dangerous  or  mischievous  to  states  for  certainly^ 
ivhen  it  occurs,  the  sufferers  will  appeal  to  the  laws 
and  forces  of  Nature,  and  not  to  the  schools  of 
riietoric  or  philosophy^  No  situation  can  be  ima- 
gined  more  painful  or  more  abominable  than  this : 
while  many,  and  indeed  most,  are  more  so,  than 
that  to  which  the  wealthier  would  be  reduced  in 
emending  it ;  since  they  would  lose  no  comforts, 
no  conveniences,  no  graceful  and  unincmnberiag 
ornaments  of  life,  and  very  few  luxuries;  all  which 
would  be  abundantly  compensated  to  the  gene- 
rality  of  them,  by  smoothening  their  mutual  pre- 
tensions, and  by  extinguishing  the  restless  ^irit  of 
their  rivalry. 

CALLISTHENES. 

The  visions  of  Plato  have  led  to  Reason  :  I 
marvel  less  that  he  should  have  been  so  extrava- 
gant,  than  that  he  should  have  scatt^^  on  that 
volume  so  little  of  what  we  admire  in  his  shorter 
Dialogues. 

ABISTOTELES. 

I  respect  his  genius,  which  however  has  not  ac- 
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companied  all  his  steps  in  this  discussum ;  nor  ip- 
de^d  do  I  censure  in  Iiim  what  has  been  condemned 
^  Xeuophon ;  who  womders  that  he  should  attri- 
bitff  to, Socrates  long  dissertations  on  the  squ), 
^d  other  abstruse. doctrines^  when  that  singularly 
^^te  jrea$oper ,  disppursed  with  his  followers  op 
topics»^nl^Afpl9;in  .utility.  For;  it  is  requisite. th^t 
itn^rtant  thing3  dhpuld  be  attributed  tQ  i^iport- 
^n|i  ni^n  f,  and  aswtipp^t  w,o(ald  derive  b^it.aa;t||l 
imjpprtanvejrrpm  thj^^.authorijty  of.  Crito  or}]^}ied«. 
A  yiuch  grefiter.  fault  is  attributable  to  iX^qjdtqp 
hiipself,  who;  ha9  npt  e^ep  preserved .  the.  coarsp 
features  of  nations  and  of  ag^s^  in  his,  Cy^(q>edji;k 
A  small  circle  of  wise  men  should  mark  the 
rise;  of  jnind»  as  the  Egyptian  priest^  mark^  the 
rise  of  their  nver,  and  should  leave  it  chronicled 
in  tl(ieir  temples.  Cyrus  should  not  discourse  like 
Solon. 

CALLISTHENES.  ^ 

You  must  also  then  blame  Herodotus. 

ARISTOTELB8. 

If  I  blame  Herodptus,  whom  can  I  commend  ? 
He  reminds  me  of  Homer  by  his  facility  and,  his 
variety,  and  by  the  suavity  and  fulness  of  his  laur 
guage.  His  view  of  history  was,  nevertheless,  like 
that  of  the  Asiatics,  who  write  to  instruct  and 
please.     Now  truly  there  is  little  that  could;  in- 

VOL.  II.  L  L 
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struety  and  less  that  could  please  us,  in  the  actions 
and  speeches  of  barbarians,  from  among  whom  the 
kings  alone  come  foiiih  visibly.  Delightful  tales 
and  apposite  speeches  are  the  best  things  you 
could  devise;  and  many  of  these  undoubtedly 
#ere  current  in  the  East,  and  were  collected  by 
Herodotus ;  some,  it  is  probable,  were  invented 
by  him.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  the  world, 
whether  the  greater  part  of  historical  facts,  in  such 
countries,  be  true  or  false ;  but  they  may  be  r^n* 
dered  of  the  highest,  by  the  manner  in  which  a 
writer  of  genius  shall  represent  them*  If  history 
were  altogether  true,  it  would  be  not  only  un^^ 
dignified  but  unsightly :  great  orators  would  often 
be  merely  the  mouthpeces  of  prostitutes,  and 
great  cs^tains  would  be  hardly  more  than  the  gla- 
diators of  buffoons.  The  prime  movers-  of  those 
actions  which  appall  and  shake  the  world,  are  ge- 
nerally the  vilest  things  in  it ;  and  the  historian, 
if  he  discovers  thend,  mnst  conceal  tfa^n  or  hold 
them  back. 

CALLISTHEHES. 

Pray  tell  me  whether,  since  I  left  Athens,  your 
literary  men  are  busy. 

ARISTOTELES. 

More  than  ever .  •  ais  the  tettix  chirps  loudest 
in  time  of  drought.    Amongst  them  we  have  some 
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excellent  writers,  and  such  as  under  Minerva  will 
keep  but  the  Persian  tongue  from  the  Pireus, 
Others  are  preferred  to  lucratiye  officesiii  are  made 
ambassadors  and  ^t-surveyors,  and  whatever  else 
is  most  desirsfble  io  coimnon  minds,  for  proving 
the  necessity  of  more  effectual  (this  is  always  the 
preand^le)  and  less  changeful  laws^  such  as  those 
of  the  Modes  and  Indian^*  Several  of  the^^ 
orators,  whose  granfathers  were  in  a  condition 
little  better  than  servile,  have  had  our  fortunes  an4 
lives  at  their  disposal;  and  are  now  declaming  on 
the  advantages  of  what  they  call  regular  gpvem^ 
ment.  You  would  suppose  they  ;nean  that  perfect 
ordeiT  which  exists  when  citizens  rule  themselves, 
and  when  every  fiimily  is  to  the  republic  whalf 
every  individual  is  to  the  family ;  a  system  of 
mutual  zeal  and  mutual  forbearwce.  No  such 
thing :  they  mean  a  government  with  themselves 
at  die  head,  and  such  as  may  ensure  to  them  im<- 
punity  for  their  treasons .  and  peculations.  One 
of  them  a  short  time  ago  was  to  consult ,  with 
Metanyctius,  a  leading  man  among  the  Thra- 
cians,  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  instalments^ 
a  sum  of  money,  advanced  to  the  iatter  by  bur 
republic,  should  be  repaid.  Metanyctius  burst 
into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter  on  reading  the  first 
words  of  the  decree.     Dine  with  me,  md  \\e^ 

L  L  2 
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and  we  mil  conclude  the  business  when  we  are 
alone.  The  dinner  was  magnificent;  which  in 
all  such  business  is  the  best  economy :  few  con- 
tractors or  financiers  can  afford  to  give  a  plain 
one.  Your  republic,  said  Metanyctius,  ur  no 
longer  able  to  enforce  its  claim ;  and  we  are  as 
little  likely  to  want  your  assistence  inJuturCf  as 
you  would  be  inclined  to  afford  it.  A  seoenth  of 
the  amount  is  at  my  disposal :  you  shall  possess  it 
IshaU  enjoy  about  the  same  emolument  Jbr  my 
JideUty  to  my  worthy  masters*  The  return  of 
peace  is  so  desirable,  and  regular  government  so 
divine  a  blessing,  added  to  wfiich^  your  country^ 
men  are  become  qflate  so  indifferent  to  inquiry 
into  wliat  thejactious  would  call  abuses,  that,  I 
pledge  my  esperience,you  xvill  return  amidst  their 
acclamations  and  embraces. 

Our  n^otiator  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  world/  altho  wealth  is  now  accu- 
mulated in  some  families  to  such  an  amount,  as 
our  ancestors,  even  in  the  age  of  Croesus  or  of 
Midas,  would  have  deemed  incredible.  For  wars 
drive  up  riches  in  heaps,  as  winds  drive  up  snows, 
making  and  concealing  many  abysses. 

Metanyctius  was  the  more  provident  and  the 
more  prosperous  of  the  two.  I  know  not  in  what 
king's  interest  he  was,  but  probably  the  Persian's ; 
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.be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  resolved  for  the  sake  of 
good  understanding  (another  new  expression)  and 
good  neighbourhood,  to  abolish  the  name  of  re- 
public throughout  the  world.  This  appeared  an 
easy  matter.  Our  negotiator  rejoiced  in  the  pro- 
mise exacted  from  him,  to  employ  all  his  address 
in  bringing  about  a  thing  so  desirable  :  for  republic 
sounded  in  his  ears  like  retribution.  It  was  then 
demanded  that  all  laws  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  kings  should  govern  at  their  sole  discretion. 
This  was  better  still,  but  more  difficult  to  accomr 
plish.  He  promised  it  however ;  and  a  large  body 
of  barbarian  troops  was  raised  in  readiness  to 
invade  our  territory,  when  the  decree  of  Alex- 
ander reached  the  city,  ordering  that  all  the  states 
both  of  Greece  and  Asia  should  retain  their  pris* 
tine  laws.  The  conqueror  had  also  found  letters 
and  accounts,  which  his  loquacity  would  not  allow 
him  to  keep  secret ;  and  our  negotiator,  whose 
opinion  (a  very  common  one)  was,  that  exposure 
alone  is  ignominy,  at  last  severed  his  weason  with 
an  ivory-handled  knife. 

CALLISTHENES. 

On  this  ivory  the  Goddess  of  our  city  will  look 
down  with  more  complacency  than  on  that  of 
which  her  own  image  is  composed  }  and  the  blade 
should  be  preserviid  with  those  which,  on  the  ho-* 
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liest  of  oiir  festivals,  are  displayed  to  us  covered 
in  their  handful  of  myrtle,  as  they  were  carried  by 
Harmodius  and  Arist<^ton. 

And  now  tell  me^  Aristoteles,  for  the  question 

much  interests  tne,  are  you  happy  in  th^  midst  .of 

X  Macedonians,  lUyrians,  and  other  strange  ciiea- 

•  >        * 

tures,  at  which  we  wonder  when  we  see  their 
bodies  and  habiliments  so  like  ours  ? 

ARI8T0TEI.ES. 

Dark  reflexions  do  occasionally  come,  as  it  were 
by  stealthy  upon  my  mind;  but  philosophy  has 
jpower  to  dispell  them.  I  care  not  whether  the 
dog  thM  defi^nds  my  house  apd  family  be  of  the 
'Laconian  breed  or  the  Molossian  :  if  he  steals  my 

bread  or  bites  the  hand  that  ofibrs  it,  I  strangle 

•       •  ...  , 

iiim  or  cut  his  throat,  or  engage  -a  more  dexterow 

man  to  ilo  it,  the  moment  I  catch  him  sleeping. 

•  ■ 

CAtLISTHEKES. 

The  times  are  unfiiivorable  to  knowledge. 

ARISTOTELES. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom  are  diflPerent :  we  may 
know  many  new  things  without  an  encrease  of  witu 
dom ;  but  it  would  be  a  contt'adiction  to  say  that 
we  can  know  any  ^ing  new  without  an  ieoorease  of 
knowledge.  The  knowledge  that  is  to  be  acquired 
by  communication,  is  intercepted  or  impede<i  by 
tyranny.    I  have  lost  an  ibis,  or  perhaps  an  fai]^- 
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potatnoS)  by  losing  the  favour  of  Alexai^der  j  he 
has  lost  an  Aristoteles.  He  may  deprive  mo  of 
life ;  but  in  doing  so,  he  must  deprive  himself  of 
all  that  he  has  ever  been  contending  for. .  .of  glory : 
and  even  a  more  reasonable  man  than  h^,  wijl 
acknowledge  that  there  is  as  much  differenee  l^-i 
tweeti  life  and  glory,  as  there  is  between  an  a^^r 
flake  from  the  brow  of  Etna,  and  the  untamable 
lind  eternal  iSres  within  its  center.  I  majr  lose 
dkciples :  he  may  put  me  out  of  faishion ;  a  tailor's 
lad  can  do  as  much.  He  may  forbid  the  r^^ding 
of  my  works ;  less  than  a  tailor's  lad  can  do  that : 
idleness  can  do  it,  night  can  do  it,  sleep  can  do  it, 
a  sunbeam  rather  too  hot,  a  few  hailstones,  a  few 
drops  of  rain,  a  call  to  dinner.  By  his  wealth 
and  power  he  might  have  affi>rded  me  oppor- 
tunities of  improving  some  branches  of  science. 
Which  I  alone  have  cultivajked  with  assiduity  and 
taccQss.  Fools  may  make  wbe  men  wiser  more 
cfasily  than  wise  men  can  make  th^m  so.  At  all 
jevents,  Gallisthenes,  I  have  prepared  for  n^yself  ^ 
monument,  from  which  perhaps  some  atoms  niiay 
be  detached  by  time,  but  which  will  retain  its 
magnificence  and  the  traces  of  its  symmetry,  when 
the  substance  and  site  of  Alexander's  shall  be  fof- 
jg^otten.  Who  knows  but  that  the  very  ant-hill 
wheron  I  stand,  may  preserve  its  figure  and  con- 
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texture,  when  the  sepulchre  of  this  Macedonian 
shall  be  the  solitary  shed  of  some  robber,  or  the 
manger  of  mules  and  camels*  !  If  I  live  I  will 
leave  behind  me  the  history  of  our  times,  from  the 
accession  of  Philip  to  the  decease  of  Alexander  •  • 
for  our  comet  must  disappear  soon;  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  requires  it  How  happy  and 
glorious  was  Greece  at  the  commencement  of  the 
period!  how  pestilential  was  the  folly  of  those 
rulers,  who  rendered,  by  a  series  of  idle  irritations 
and  untimely  attacks,  a  patient  for  Anticyra  the 
arbiter  of  the  universe ! 

I  will  now  return  with  you  to  Plato^  whose 
plan  of  government,  by  the  indulgence  of  the 
Gods,  has  lain  hitherto  on  their  knees. 

CALLISTHENES. 

I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  you ;  otherwise  I 
should  have  remarked  the  bad  consequences  of 
excluding  the  poets  from  his  commonwealth ;  not 
because  they  are  in  general  the  most  useful  mem- 
bers of  it,  but  because  we  should  punish  a  song 
more  severely  than  a  larceny.     There  are  verses 

*  Saint  John  Chrysostom^  in  his  twenty-fifth  homily, 
teaches  us  that  neither  the  sepulchre  of  Alexander,  nor  the 
day  of  his  death,  was  known  in  that  age. 

Tiou,  hits  fL9i,  to  ayjfjM'AXi^difS^QU  -,  Sii^ov  f/iM*  xa)  iiiri  t^f 
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in  Euripides  such  as  every  man  utters  who  has 
the  tooth-ache :  and  all  expressions  of  ardent  love 
have  the  modulation  and  emphasis  of  poetry.  What 
a  spheristerion  is  opened  here  to  the  exercise  of 
informers !  we  should  create  more  of  these  than 
we  should  drive  out  of  poets.  Judges  would 
often  be  puzzled  in  deciding  a  criminal  suit ;  for, 
before  they  could  lay  down  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  they  must  ascertain  what  are  the  qualities 
and  quantities  of  a  dithyrambic.  Now,  Aristoteles, 
I  suspect  that  even  you  cannot  do  this:  for  I 
observe  in  Pindar  a  vast  variety  of  commutable 
feet,  sonorous,  it  is  true,  in  their  cadences,  but 
irr^ular  and  unrestricted.  You  avoid,  as  all  good 
writers  do  carefully,  whatever  is  dactylic,  for  the 
dactyl  is  the  bindweed  of  prose ;  but  I  know  not 
what  other  author  has  trimmed  it  with  such  frugal 
and  attentive  husbandry  *.    One  alone,  in  writing 

*  Callisthenes  means  the  instance  where  another  dactyl^ 
or  a  spondee,  follows  it ;  in  which  case  only  is  the  period  to 
be  called  dactylic.  Cicero>  on  one  occasion,  was  so  indif- 
ferent to  it,  as  to  take  it  in  preference  to  a  weak  elision,  or  to 
the  concurrence  of  two  e$ies. 

Qninctas  Matins  aogar 
Scsevola  multa  5  ac  . . . 

He  judged  rightly  5  but  he  could  easily  have  done  better. 
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or  conversation,  would  subject  a  man  io  Tideni 
suspicion  of  bad  citizenship ;  and  he  who  should 
employ  it  twice  in  a  page  or  an  oration,  would  be 

A  dactyl  succeded  by  a  dickoree,  or  by  a  trochee  with  a 
•spondee  at  the  close,  is  among  the  sweetest  of  pauses ;  the 
gravest  and  most  majestic,  in  my  opinion,  is  composed  of  a 
dactyl,  a  dicboree,  and  a  dispondee.  He,  however,  will  soon 
grow  tiresome,  who  permits  his  parUaltty,  to  any  one  dose, 
to  be  obtrusive  or  remarkable  or  apparent.  The  two  most 
harmonioQS  prose-writers,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  their 
language^  are  Bossnet  and  Rousseau  3  and  perhaps  they  are  also 
the  two  most  dexterous  in  the  management  of  their  argu- 
ments. 

The  remark  I  attribute  to  Callisthenes,  on  the  freedom  of 
Aristoteles  from  pieces  of  verse  in  bis  sentences^  is  a|^pli- 
cable  to  Plato,  and  surprisingly  so,  if  we  consider  how  ftorid 
and  decorated  is  his  language*  Among  the  Romans  T.  Li- 
vius  is  the  most  abundant  in  them.  Among  the  Greeks  there 
is  a  curious  instance  in  the  prefatory  words  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus. 

^trsws  A)  vo^hoi  itaffi  xoivo;,  iv  oviAf  nofrakdc^  %poro;. 

All  these  words  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  some  tia- 
||;edy :  the  last  constitute  a  perfect  iambic  3  and  the  precediogi 
with  hardly  a  touch,  assume  the  same  appearance  :  the  dic- 
tion too  is  quite  poetical :  arewi  xoiro^..  .xaraAJon,  &c. 

^A^f [y  di)  roSy  rfrrofwv  foif  Kptlrtova^, 
The  original  must  be  very  ancient :  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato 
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deemed  so  dangerous  and  dest>erate  a  malefactdr^ 
that  it  might  be  requisite  to  dig  a  fit&ll  or  to  lay 
an  iron  trap  for  him,  or  to  noose  him  in  his  bed. 
Throughout  all  your  works  there  is  certainly  no 
sientence  that  has  not  an  iambic  in  it ;  now  our 
grammarians  tell  us  that  bne  is  enough  to  make  m 
Verse,  as  one  theft. is  enough  to  make  a  thief :  an 
informer  then  has  only  to  place  it  last  in  his  bill 
of  indictment,  and  not  Minos  himself  could  ab«- 
solve  you. 

AttlSTOTELES. 

They  will  not  easily  take  me^for  a  poet. 

CALLISTHENES. 

Nor  Plato  for  any  thing  else :  he  would  be  like 
a  bee  caught  in  his  own  honey. 

AH^STOTELES. 

I  must  remark  to  you,  Calli^thenes,  that  atnong 
the  writers  of  luxuriant  and  florid  prose»  however 
rich  and  fanciful,  there  never  tvas  one  who  wrote 
^ood  poetry.    Imagination  seems  to  start  back 

is  the  same  idea  in  nearly  the  same  words  -,  and  as  Plato  was 
a  great  apheterixer  (for  borrowing  and  stealing,  in  speaking  of 
philosophers^  are  indecorous  terms),  I  rather  think  he  took  it 
from  the  poet  than  the  poet  from  him.  Ai^Xo?  ^l  totJtka,  «'oX- 
Xa^A^  In  oSruif  ixf^f  xn)  h  toTg  dx?<cis  {flfolfp  xo}  rm  aV- 
t^oS^wy  h  ixais  fals  ^i>£Vi  xa)  yina-if,  in  oikw  ro  ilxa^oy 
xixpirai,  rov  K^eirrw  rov  ^rrofog  ajp;^£iy  xa)  irAioy  f%«y.  This 
law  has  not  only  been  violated  but  reversed. 
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when  they  would  lead  her  into  a  narrower  walk, 
and  to  forsake  them  at  the  first  prelude  of  the 
lyre. 

Plato  has  written  much  poetry,  of  which  a  few 
epigrams  alone  are  remembered.  He  burned  his 
iambics,  but  not  until  he  found  that  they  were 
thoroughly  dry  and  withered.  If  ever  a  good 
poet  should  excell  in  prose,  we,  who  know  how 
distinct  are  the  qualities,  and  how  great  must  be 
the  comprehension  and  the  vigor  that  unites  them, 
shall  contemplate  him  as  an  object  of  wonder,  and 
almost  of  worship.  This  is  remarkable  in  Plato: 
he  is  the  only  florid  writer  who  is  animated.  He 
will  always  be  ardently  admired,  by  those  who  have 
attained  a  considerable  share  of  learning,  and  little 
of  precision ;  from  the  persuasion  that  they  under- 
stand him,  and  that  others  do  not ;  for  men  uni- 
versally are  ungrateful  toward  him  who  instructs 
them,  unless  in  the  hours  or  in  the  intervals  of 
instruction  he  present  a  sweet  cake  to  their  self- 
love. 

CALLISTHENES. 

I  never  saw  two  men  so  diflferent  as  you  and  he. 

ARISTOTELES. 

Yet  many  of  those  very  sentiments  in  which  we 
appear  most  at  variance,  can  be  drawn  together 
until  they  meet.      I   had   represented  excessive 
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wealth  as  the  contingency  most  dangerous  to  a 
republic :  he  took  the  opposite  side,  and  asserted 
that  poverty  is  more  so  *.  Now  wherever  there 
is  excessive  wealth,  there  is  also  in  the  train  of  it 
excessive  poverty ;  as  where  the  sun  is  brightest 
the  shade  is  deepest.  Many  republics  have  stood 
for  ages,  while  no  citizen  of  them  was  very  rich, 
and  while  on  the  contrary  most  were  very  poor : 
but  none  hath  stood  so  long,  after  that  many,  or 
indeed  a  few,  have  grown  inordinately  rich.  Wealth 
causes  poverty,  then  irritates  it,  then  corrupts  it } 
so  that  throughout  its  whole  progress  and  action 
it  is  dangerous  to  the  state.  Plato  defends  his 
thesis  with  his  usual  ingenuity ;  for  if  there  is  no* 
where  a  worse  philosopher,  there  is  hardly  any- 
where a  better  writer.  He  says,  and  truly,  that 
the  poor  become  wild  and  terrible  animals,  when 
they  no  longer  can  gain  their  bread  by  their 
trades  and  occupations ;  and  that,  laden  to  excess 
with  taxes,  they  learn  a  lesson  from  Necessity, 
which  they  never  would  have  taken  up  without 
her.  Upon  this  all  philosophers,  all  men  of  com- 
mon sense  indeed,  must  think  alike.     Usually, 

*  It  18  evident  that  Aristoteles  wrote  his  Politica  after 
Plato>  for  he  allades  to  a  false  opinion  of  Plato's  in  the 
prooeminm :  hot  many  of  the  opinions  most  have  been  pro- 
inolgated  by  both,  long  before  the  publication  of  their  works. 


y 


/ 
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if  not  always,  the  poor  are  quiet,  while  there 
ii  amon^t  them  no  apprehension  of  becoiniiig 
poorer,  that  is,  while  the  government  is  not  op* 
presBive  a&d  unjust :  but  the  rieh  are  often  the 
itaost  satisfied  while  the  government  is  the  most 
unjust  and  oppressive.  In  aU  civil  di«en«fions.  we 
find. the  wealthy  lead  forth  ihe  idle  and  dissolute 
poor,  against  the  honest  and  industrious  ;  and  ge- 
noeniUy  with  sucoess;  because  the  numbers  are 
greater  id  calamitous  times;  becaase  diis  party 
hius  ready  at  hand  the  means  of  equipment ;  be* 
oanse>  the  young  and  active^  never  prone  to  re> 
flexion,  are  influenced  moke  by  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  foitune  than  by  the  calculation  of  a  slower  ; 
apd  becanse  there  are  few  so  firm  and  independent 
tt  -not  to  rest  wilKi^ly  on  patronage,  or  as  not  to 
fxreferr  that  (Of  the  sftost,  potent. . 
.In  writing  6n .  goveminent,  we  oi^it  not  only 
to.  search  fo^  wl^At  is  best,  but  for  wU&t  is  pcac- 
;ticaUe.  Piato  has  done  neither,  iier.  indeed  has 
he  seanched  at  all ;  instead  of  it  he  has  thought  it 
HRifficieQt  to.  situd  a  plain  argument  with  an  mid- 
\^  Yariety  of  bright  and  prominent  topics*  Now 
diversity  of  topics  has  not  even  the  merit  of  in- 
vention in  all  cases :  he  is  the  most  inventive  who 
finds  most  to  say  upon  one  subject,  and  renders 
all  of  it  applicable  and  useful.    Spli^idid  things 
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ore  the  most  easy  to  find  and  the  most  difficult  to 

manage.     If  I  order  a  bridle  for  my  horse,  and  he 

of  whom  I  order  it  brings  me  rich  trappings  in 

place  of  it,  do  I  not  justly  deem  it  an  importunate 

and  silly  answer  to  my  :remonstraiiGesi  when  he 

tells  me  that  the  trappings  are  more  costly  than 

the  bridle  ? 

.    Be  Insured,  my  Callisthenes,  I  speak  not  from 

l^iy  disrespect  to  a  writer  so  highly  and  9p  justly 
cetebrated*  I  wish  so  eSctraordinapy  a  man,  as  he^ 
had  b^en  equally  exempt  from  contemptuousness 
aiid  maligiiity.  We  hfive  conversed  at  other  times 
on  his  conduct  toward  Xenophon,  and  indeed  to- 
ward idl  the  other  more  eminent  disciples  of  So- 
cratea.  I  had  collected  the.  do(mments  on  which 
I  formed  an  exact  account  of  the  most  flourishing 
states,  and  of  the  manners^  laws^  and  customs,  by 
which  they  were  so,  being  of  opinion  that  no  know- 
ledge is  so  useful  to  a  commonwealth  as  this.  I 
Jiad  alao»  as  you  rejnember»  drawn  up  certain  ndes 
tot  poeitry^  taking  my  es^amples  from  Homer  pnur 
cipally*  and  from  our  grent  dramatists.  Plato  im.- 
jnediatdyforraa  a  repuUi^  in  the  clouds,  tojover- 
ihiadow  all  mine  at  once,  and  descends  only  to 
kick  the  poets  through  the  streets.  Homer,  the 
bhief  cbject  of  my  contemplation,  is  the  chief  ob- 
ject df  his  attack.    I  acknowledge  that  the  lowtfr 
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and  middle  order  of  poets  are  in  general  the  worst 
members  of  society:  but  the  energies  which  exalt 
one  to  the  higher,  enable  him  not  only  to  adorn 
but  to  protect  his  country.  Plato  says,  the  gods 
are  d^raded  by  Homer :  yet  Homer  has  omitted 
those  light  and  ludicrous  tales  of  them,  which 
rather  suit  the  manners  of  Plato  than  his.  He 
thought  about  the  gods,  I  suspect,  just  as  you 
and  I  do,  and  cared  as  little  how  Homer  treats 
them :  yet,  with  the  prison  of  Socrates  before  his 
eyes,  and  his  own  Dialogues  under  them^  he  had 
the  cruelty  to  cast  forth  this  eflPiisidn  against  the 
mild  Euripides.  His  souls  and  their  occupancy 
of  bodies  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  with  gravity,  and, 
as  I  am  inclined  for  the  present  to  keep  mine  where 
it  iS|  I  will  be  silent  on  the  subject. 

CALLISTHENE6. 

I  must  inform  you,  my  friend  and  teacher,  that 
your  Macedonian  pupil  is  like  to  interrupt  your 
arrangements  in  that  business.  I  am  informed, 
aiid  by  those  who  are  always  credible  in  such 
assertions,  that,  without  apologies,  excuses,  and 
prostrations,  Aristoteles  will  follow  the  shades  of 
Clitus  and  Parmenio.  There  is  nothing  of  which 
Alexander  is  not  jealous ;  no,  not  even  eating  and 
drinking.  If  any  great  work  is  to  be  destroyed, 
he  must  do  it  with  his  own  hands.     After  he  had 
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burned  down  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  the  ^lory  of 
which  he  envied  a  strumpet,  one  Polemarchufi 
thought  of  winning  his  favour  by  destroying  the 
tomb :  he  wept  for  spite  and  hanged  him.  Those 
who  are  jealous  of  power,  are  so  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  strength :  those  who  are  jealous  of  wisdom, 
are  so  from  a  consciousness  of  wanting  it.  Weak- 
ness has  its  fever .  •  •  but  you  appear  grave  and 
thoughtful. 

ARISTOTELES. 

The  barbarians  no  more  interest  mc  than  a 
shoal  of  fishes. 

CALLISTHENES. 

I  entertain  the  same  opinion. 

ARISTOTELES. 

Of  their  rulers  eq^ually  ? 

CALLISTHENES. 

Yes,  certainly  j  for  amongst  them  there  can  be 
no  other  distinction  than  in  titles  and  in  dress. 
A  Persian  and  a  Macedonian,  an  Alexander  and 
a  Darius,  if  they  oppress  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
are  one. 

ARISTOTELES. 

Now,  Callisthenes !  if  Socrates  and  Anytus  were 
in  the  same  chamber,  if  the  wicked  had  mixed 
poison  for  the  virtuous,  the  active  in  evil  for  the 
active  in  good,  and  some  divinity  had  placed  it  in 
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your  power  to  present  the  cup  to  either,  and, 
touching  your  head,  should  say.  This  headcko  is 
devoted  to  the  Eumenides  if  the  choice  be  wrong9 
what  would  you  resolve  ? 

CALLISTHENES. 

To  do  that  by  command  of  the  god  which  I 
would  likewise  have  done  without  it. 

ARISTOTELES. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  a  myriad  of  kings  and 
conquerors  is  not  worth  the  myriadth  part  of  a 
wise  and  virtuous  man,  return,  Callisthenes,  to 
Babylon,  and  see  that  your  duty  be  performed. 
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HENRY. 

Dost  thou  know  me,  Nanny,  in  this  yeoman's 
dress  ?  Blood !  does  it  require  so  long  and  vacant 
a  stare  to  recollect  a  husband,  after  a  week  or  two  ? 
No  tragedy-tricks  with  me !  a  scream,  a  sob,  or 
thy  kerchief  a  trifle  the  wetter,  were  enough. 
"Why !  verily  the  little  fool  faints  in  earnest. 
These  whey  faces,  like  their  kinsfolk  the  ghosts, 
give  us  no  warning.  Hast  had  water  enough  upon 
thee  ?  take  that  then.. . .  art  thyself  again  ? 

ANNE. 

Father  of  mercies !  do  I  meet  again  my  husband, 
as  was  my  last  prayer  on  earth !  do  I  behold  my 
beloved  lord ...  in  peace  . . .  and  pardoned,  my 
partner  in  eternal  bliss!     It  was  his  voice.      I 
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cannot  see  him  • . .  why  cannot  I  ?  O  why  do  these 
pangs  interrupt  the  transports  of  the  blessed ! 

HENRY. 

Thob  openest  thy  arms :  faith !  I  came  for  that : 
Nanny,  thou  art  a  sweet  slut  * :  thou  groanest, 

*  Henry  was  not  unlearned,  nor  indifferent  to  the  costlier 
externals  of  a  gentleman,  but  in  manners  and  language  he 
was  hardly  on  a  level  with  our  ostlers  of  the  [resent  day.  He 
was  fond  of  bearbaitings  and  other  such  amusements  in  the 
midst  of  the  rabble,  and  would  wrestle  with  Francis  L  .  His 
reign  is  one  continued  proof,  flaring  and  wearisome  as  a  Lap- 
>  land  summer-day,  that  even  the  English  form  of  government^ 
under  a  sensual  king  with  money  at  his  disposal,  may  serve 
only  to  legitimatize  injustice.  The  Constitution- was  stiU  in- 
sisted on,  in  all  its  original  strength  and  purity>  by  thosis  who 
had  abolished  many  of  its  fundamental  laws^  and  had  placed 
the  remainder  at  the  discretion  of  the  king.  It  never  has 
had  a  more  zealous  advocate  thah  Em'pson.  This  tru^l  patriot 
iOft  legitimacy  requested  on  his  trtaly  that^  "  if  he  iad  Dodkj 
were  punished,  it  might  not  be  divulged  to  other  natioii9»l«9t 
they  should  inferr  that  the  final  dissolution  of  tihe  Eni^isb 
government  was  approaching." 

On  the  government  and  king,  only  one  opinion  now  subsists : 
the  government. was  whatever  the  king  ord^redi-and  thekiatg 
was  a  ferocious  and  terrific  thing,  swinging  on  high  between 
two  windy  superStitionst  and  caught  and  popeHed  allemstely 
by  Fanatidsffl  and  Lust.  But  perhaps  there  are  some  who, 
from  malignity  or  scanty  knowledge,  doubt  the  innocence  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  In  fact  she  was  too  innocent  for  her  station. 
The  frank  and  unsuspicious  gaiety  of  her  temper^  the  restless 
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wench :  art  in  labour  ?  Faith !  among  the  mis- 
takes of  the  night,  I  am  ready  to  think  aln)ost 
that  thou  hast  been  drinking,  and  that  I  have  not. 

ANNE. 

Go4  preserve  your  Highness :  grant  me  your 
forgiveness  for  one  slight  offence :  my  eyes  were 
heavy ;  I  fell  asleep  while  I  was  reading ;  I  did 
not  kium  of  your  presence  at  firsts  and  when  I  did 
I  could  not  speak.  I  strove  for  utterance;  I 
wanted  no  respect  for  my  liege  and  husband.     . 

HENRY. 

My  pretty  warm  nestling,  thou  wilt  then  lie ! 
thou.wert  reading  and  aloud  too,  with  tby  saintly 

pl«yfi»lnee9.pf  higb  8piriU»  which  we  often  saw  formerly  ia 

IhttTfliilUies  of  couotry  gentlemen^  first  captivated  the  affec- 

tidnq  .a«d  afterward  raised  the  jealousy  of  Henry.     There  is 

n^  instance  in  any  public  trial  (not  even  where  the  defeudent 

wiis.  ttic^aktad)  of  accusations  so  improbable  and  ill-sup* 

^pifrted•    Tfaoser  wbo  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  of  her 

^^lyi  adknowledge  her  indiscretion :  but  if  indiscretion  is 

removed  from  all  Indecency,  from  all  iiyury  to  others,  why 

osBtan  it?>-  What  they  call  indiscretion  in  an  unfortunate 

ifUitn  they  wouM  call  affability  in  a  fortunate  one.  Lightness 

.ofi  cpiiitij  whkh  had  made  all  about  her.  happy  the  whole 

^^vtirteoC  her  life^  made  her  so  the  last  day  of  it.    Nothing  I 

hinpe  wvittett-or  «Qukl  write  on  her,  is  so  affecting  as  the  few 

'<w^ds'<8b6  spoke  to  the  oonfitable  of  the  tower,  ^'  laughing 

heuriUy"    She  was  beheaded  on  the  nineteenth  of  May>  and 

Henry  on  the  morrow,  married  Jane  Seymour. 
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eitp  of  water  by  tliee,  and .  •  •  what !  thou  art  stiU 
girlishly  food  of  those  dried  cherries ! 

ANNE* 

I  had  no  other  fruit  to  offer  your  Highness  the 
first  time  I  saw  you,  and  you  were  then  pleased 
to  invent  for  me  some  reason  why  they  shoujd  be 
acceptable.  I  did  not  dry  these :  may  I  present 
them,  such  as  they  are  ?  we  shall  have  fr^h  next 
month. 

HENRY* 

Thou  art  always  driving  away  from  the  dis- 
course. One  moment  it  suits  thee  to  know  me, 
another  not*  ^ 

ANNE. 

Remember,  it  i$  hardly  three  months  sdnce  I 
miscairied*;  I  am  still  weak  and  liable  to  swooua 

HENRY.    ■         i    t.  .■.  I,.   . 

Thou    hast   however   thy  bridal  cheeks,  with 


^ 
/ 


*  Anne  Boleyn  miscarried  of  a  son  January  the  twenty- 
ninths  1536 :  the  king  concluded  from  this  event  that  his 
marriage  was  disagreeable  to  God.  He  had  abondance  of 
conclusions  for  believing  that  his  last  marriage  was  disagree- 
Me  to  God,  whenever  he  wanted  a  fresh  ooe^  and.iran  r^y 
in  doe  time  to  give  up  this  too  with  the  same  resignation ;  btut 
he  never  had  any  conclusions  of  doing  a  thing  disagreeable  to 
God  when  a  divorce  or  decapitation  was  in  question.  Cruelty^ 
which>  if  not  the  only  sin,  is  certainly  the  greatest,  has  been 
overlooked  as  one  altogether  by  the  zealots  of  religion. 
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lustre  upon  them  when  there  is  none  elsewhere, 
and  obstinate  lips,  resisting  all  impression :  but, 
now  thou  talkest  about  miscarrying,  who  is  the 
father  of  that  boy  ? 

ANNE. 

Yours  and  mine  •  •  •  he  who  has  taken  him  to 
his  own  home,  before  (like  me)  he  could  struggle 
X)r  cry  for  it. 

HENRY. 

Pagan,  or  worse,  to  talk  so !  He  did  not  come 
into  the  world  alive :  there  was  no  baptism. 

ANNE. 

I  thought  only  of  our  loss  :  my  senses  are  still 
confounded.  I  did  not  give  him  my  milk,  and 
yet  I  loved  him  tenderly;  for  I  often  fancied,  had 
he  lived,  how  contented  and  joyful  he  would  have 
made  you  and  England. 

'•   ''  HENRY. 

No  subterfuges  and  escapes ...  I  warrant,  thou 
canst  not  say,  whether  at  my  enterance,  thou  wert 
.waking  or  wandering. 

.  ANNE. 

'  Faintness  and  drowsiness  came  upon  me  sud- 
denly. 

HENRY. 

Well,  since  thou  really  and  truly  slcepedst,  what 
didst  dream  of? 
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ANNE. 

I  begin  to  doubt  whether  I  did  indeed  sleep. 

HENRY* 

Ha !  false  one .  •  •  never  two  sentences  of  truth 
together  •  •  •  but  come,  what  didst  think  about, 
asleep  or  awake  ? 

ANNE. 

I  thought  that  God  had  pardoned  me  my 
ofibnces,  and  had  received  me  unto  him. 

HENRY. 

And  nothing  more  ? 

ANNE. 

That  all  my  prayers  had  been  heard,  and  that 
all  my  wishes  were  accomplishing :  the.  angelsi  alone 
can  enjoy  more  beatitude  than  this. 

HENRY. 

Vexatious  little  devil!  she  says  nothing  now 
about  me,  merely  from  perverseness . . .  Hast  thou 
never  thought  about  me,  jior  about  thy  falsehood 
and  adultery  ? 

ANNE. 

If  I  had  committed  any  kind  of  falsehood,  in 
regard  to  you  or  not,  I  should  never  hanne  (retted 
until  I  had  thrown  myself  at  your  feet  and 
obtained  your  pardon:  but  if  ever  I' had  been 
guilty  of  that  other  crime,  I  know  not  whether  I 
should  have  dared  to  iitiplore  it^  even  o£God'« 
mercy. 
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HENRY, 

Thou  hast  heretofore  east  some  soft  glances  upon 
Smeaton ;  hast  thou  not  ? 

ANNE. 

He  taught  me  to  play  on  the  virginals,  as  you 
know,  when  I  was  little,  and  th^^by  to  please 
your  Highness. 

HENBY. 

And  Brereton  and  Norris,  what  have  they 
taught  thee  ? 

ANNE. 

They  are  your  servants,  and  trusty  ones. 

^         HENRY. 

Has  not  Weston  tdd  thee  plainly  that  he  loved 
thee? 

ANNE. 

Yes ;  and .  • . 

HENRY. 

MHiat  didst  thou  ? 

ANNE. 

I  defied  him. 

HENRY. 

Is  that  all? 

ANNE. 

»  I  ooold  have  done  no  more  if  he  had  told  me 
that  he  hated  me.  Then  indeed  I  should  have  in- 
curred more  justly  the  reproaches  of  your  High- 
ness :  I  should  have  smiled. 
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HENRY. 

We  have  proofs  abundant :  they  shall  one  and 
all  confront  thee  •  • .  ay,  clap  thy  hands  and  kiss 

my  sleeve,  harlot ! 

ANNE. 

0  that  so  great  a  favour  is  vouchsafed  mej  my 
honour  is  secure ;  my  husband  will  be  happy  again ; 
he  will  see  my  innocence. 

HENRY. 

Give  me  now  an  account  of  the  monies  thou 
hast  received  from  me,  within  these  nine  months : 
I  want  them  not  back :  they  are  letters  of  gold  in  re- 
cord of  thy  guilt.  Thou  hast  had  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  within  that  period,  without 
even  thy  asking ;  what  hast  done  with  it,  waoiton? 

ANNE. 

1  have  regularly  placed  it  out  to  interest. 

HENRY. 

Wliere  ?     I  demand  of  thee. 

ANNE. 

Among  the  needy  and  ailing.  My  lord.aixih'^ 
bishop  has  the  account  of  it,  sealed  by  him  weekly  *  i 

*  The  duke  of  Norfolk  obtained  an  order  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  shonld  retire  to  his  palace  of  Lambeth 
on  the  queen's  tria].  Burnet  says  that  she  had  di^tribottedt 
in  the  lust  nine  months  of  her  life^  between  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen thousand  pounds  among  the  poorj  a  sum  equal  in  value 
to  nearly  ten  times  the  amount  at  present.  It  tends  to  prove 
how  little  she  could  have  reserved  for  vanities  or  for  favorites. 
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I  also  bad  a  copy  myself:  those  who  took  away 
my  papers  may  easily  find  it,  for  there  are  few 
others,  and  all  the  rest  lie  open. 

HENRY. 

Think  on  my  munificence  to  thee;  recollect 
who  made  thee . .  /dost  sigh  for  what  thou  hast 
lost? 

ANNE. 

I  do  indeed. 

HENRY. 

I  never  thought  thee  ambitious ;  but  thy  vices 
creep  out  one  by  one. 

ANNE. 

I  do  not  regrett  that  I  have  been  a  queen  and 
am  Tio  wno  longer  so,  nor  that  my  innocence  is 
called  in  question  by  those  who  never  knew  me : 
but  I  lament  that  the  good  people,  who  loved  me 
so  cordially,  hate  and  curse  me ;  that  those  who 
pointed  me  out  to  their  daughters  for  imitation, 
check  them  when  they  speak  about  me ;  and  that 
he  whom  next  to  God  I  have  served  with  most 
devotion,  is  my  accuser. 

HENRY. 

Wast  t]biou  conning  over  soqiething  in  that  dmgy 
book  for  thy  defence  ?  Come,  tell  me,  what  wast 
thou  reading  ? 
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This  ancient  dironicfe*  I  was  l<wking  fin*  some 
one  in  my  own  conditioti,  and  must  liaTe  muKd 
the  page.  Surely,  in  ao  many  hundred  years,  there 
4BliaU  have  be^n  other  young  maidens,  first  Mo 
happy  for  exaltation,  and  after  too  exalted  fbr  Jttp- 
piness :  not  perchance  doomed  to  die  upon  a  acaf- 
fold,  by  those  they  ever  honoured  and  served  faith- 
fully •  •  •  that  indeed  I  did  not  look  for,  nor  think 
of;  but  my  heart  was  bounding  for  any  one  I  could 
love  and  pity.  She  would  be  uoto  me  as  a  akter 
dead  and  gone,  but  hearing  mei^  seeing  me^' con- 
soling me,  and  being  consoled.  O  my  husband,  it 
is  sa  heavenly  a  thing  •• . 

To  whine  and  whimper,  no  doubt,  ia  vastly  hea- 
^eiJy. 

AKNE, 

I  said  not  so :  but  those,  if  thei^  bd  any  meli, 
who  never  weep,  have  nothifag  in  thMA  of^hea- 
jvenly  or  of  earthly*  The  plants,  the  ttebsi  the 
very  rocks  and  unsunned  clouds,  i^ew  ua  sAr  iMat 
the  semblances  of  weeping  :  and  there  is  not  an 
aspect  of  the.  globe  we  live  on,  or  of  the  waters  and 
^ea  around  it,  without  a  similitude  to  our  joys  or 
sorrows. 
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HENRY. 

I  do  not  remember  that  notion  anywhere.  Take 
«are  no  enemy  rake  out  of  it  something  of  mate- 
rialism. Guard  well  thy  emjftj  hot  brain :  it  may 
hatch  more  evil.  As  for  those  odd  words,  I  my- 
a^  would  fam  see  no  great  harm  in  them,  knott- 
ing that  grief  and  phreney  strike  out  many  thongs, 
which  would  else  lie  still,  and  neither  spirt  nor 
aparkle*  I  also  know  that  thou  hast  never  redd 
any.  tiuag .  but  biUe  and  history,  the  two  wont 
books  in  the  world  for  young  people,  and  the  most 
certain  to  lead  astray  both  prtnee  and  sid^act*  For 
whkb  reason  I  have  interdicted-  and  entirely  put 
down  the  one,  and  will  (by  the  blessing  of  the  Vix^n 
and  of  holy  Paul)  commit  the  other  to  a  rigid  cen- 
sor^ If  it  behoves  us  kings  to  enact  whiU;  our  people 
shall  eat  and  drink,  of  which  the  most  unruly  and 
rebellious  spirit  can  entertain  no  doubt,  greatly 
more  doth  it  behove  us  to  examine  what  they  read 
and  think.  The  body  is  moved  according  to  the 
mind  and  will :  we  must  take  care  that  this  move- 
ment be  a  right  one,  on  pain  of  God'is  anger  in 
this  life  and  the  next. 

ANNE. 

O  my  dear  husband,  God  is  very  good-natured, 
if  you  will  let  him  be  so :  It  must  be  a  naughty  thing 
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indeed  that  makes  him  angry  beyond  remission. 
Did  you  ever  try  how  pleasant  it  is  to  forgive  any 
one  ?  There  is  nothing  else  wherein  we  can  re- 
semble God  perfectly  and  easily. 

HENRY. 

Resemble  God  perfectly  and  easily!  do  vile 
creatures  talk  thus  of  the  Creator  ?  *" 

ANNE. 

No,  Henry,  when  his  creatures  talk  thus  of  him, 
they  are  no  longer  vile  creatures!  When  they 
know  that  he  is  good  they  love  him,  and  vhea 
they  love  him,  they  are  good  themselves.  O 
Henry !  my  husband  and  king  !  the  judgments  of 
God  are  righteous:  on  this  surely  we  all  must 
think  alike. 

HENRY. 

And  what  then  ?  speak  out  • .  •  again  I  com- 
mand thee,  speak  plainly  •  •  •  thy  tongue  was  not 
so  torpid  but  this  moment. 

ANNE. 

If  any  doubt  remains  upon  your  royal  mind  of 
your  equity  in  this  business ;  should  it  haply  seem 
possible  to  you  that  passion  or  prejudice,  in  your- 
self or  another,  may  have  warped  so  strong  an  un- 
derstanding, do  but  supplicate  the  Almighty  to 
strengthen  and  enlighten  it,  and  he  will  hear  you» 
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H£NRT« 

What!  thou  wouldst  fain  change  thy  quar- 
ters, ay? 

ANNE. 

My  spirit  is  detached  an^  ready,  and  I  shall 
change  them  shortly,  whatever  your  Highness  may 
determine. 

HENRT. 

Yet  thou  appearest  hale  and  resolute,  and  (they 
toll  me)  smirkest  and  smilest  to  them  all. 

ANNE. 

The  withered  leaf  catches  the  sun  sometimes^ 
little  as  it  can  profit  by  it ;  and  I  have  heard  stories 
of  the  breeze,  in  other  climates,  that  sets  in  when 
daylight  is  about  to  close,  and  how  constant  it  is, 
and  how  refreshing.  My  heart  indeed  is  now  sus- 
tainad  strangiriy :  it  became  the  more  sensibly  so 
from  that  time  forward,  when  power  and  grandeur 
and  all  things  terrestrial  were  sunk  from  sight. 
Efery  aet  c^  kindness,  from  those  about  me, 
gives  me  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  such  as  I  did 
not  feel  formerly.  I  was  worse  before  God 
chastened  me  j  yet  I  was  never  an  ingrate.  What 
pains  have  I  taken  to  find  out  the  villi^-girls, 
who  placed  their  posies  in  my  chamber  ere  I  arose 
in  the  morning !  how  gladly  would  I  have  recom- 

VOL.  II.  N  N 
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pensed  the  forester  whd  lit  up  a  brake  on  my  birth- 
night,  which  elae  had  Waitaed  him  half  the  win- 
ter  !  But  these  are  times  past :  I  was  nOt  que^fi 
of  England. 

Nor  adulteroUS)  bot*  heretio&U 

ANNE. 

God  be  praised  I 

H£Nltt* 

Learned  saiiity  thou  knoW«6t  nothing  9£  the 
lighter,  but  perhaps  canst  inform  me  about  the 
gttmt  of  thel^ 

ANNk. 

Which  may  it  be^  itay  liege  P 

»E19Rt. 

Wfaix^  miy  it  be,  pestilence  i  I  faoai^l  that  the 
walb  df  this  tower  do  not  crack  amund  us  at  «uch 
imj^ty. 

I  wouM  be  iiurtriiGted  by  the  wistat  t^theold- 
griuns :  such  is  your  Highness. 

Are  the  iin^i  bf  thi»  body^  foUl  asi  they  ^re,  com- 
palMble  «d  those  of  the  lioul  ? 

Wh6n  they  are  unite!  t^ey  ttiust  be  WWst. 
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HENRT. 

Go  0D»  go  on:  thon  pushest  thy  own  breast 
against  the  sword :  God  has  deprived  thee  of  thy 
reason  for  thy  punishment.  I  must  hear  more ; 
procede,  I  charge  thee. 

ANNE. 

An  aptitude  to  believe  one  thing  rather  than 
another,  from  ignorance  or  weakness,  or  from  the 
more  persuasive  manner  of  the  teacher,  or  from  his 
purity  of  life,  or  from  the  strong  impression  of  a 
particular  text  at  a  particular  time,  and  various 
things  besides,  may  influence  and  decide  our  opi- 
nion ;  and  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  let  us  hope, 
will  Ml  gently  on  human  fallibility. 

HSNBY. 

Opinion  in  matters  of  faith !  rare  wisdom !  rare 
religion !  Troth !  Anne,  thou  hast  well  sobered 
me :  I  came  rather  warmly  and  lovingly ;  but  those 
light  ringlets,  by  the  holy  rood,  shall  not  shade 
this  shoulder  much  longer.  Nay,  do  not  start ;  I 
tapp  it  for  the  last  time,  my  sweetest.  If  the 
Church  permitted  it,  thou  shouldst  set  forth  on 
the  long  journey  with  the  eucharist  between  thy 
teeth,  however  loth. 

ANNE. 

Love  your  Elizabeth,  my  honoured  Lord,  and 

•  N  N  2 
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God  bless  you !     She.  will  soon  forget  to  call  me : 
do  not  chide  her ;  think  how  young  she  is  *• 

Could  I,  could  I  kiss  her,  but  once  again  !  it 
would  comfort  my  heart ...  or  break  it. 

*  Elizabeth  was  not  quite  three  years  old  at  her  mother's 
deaths  being  born  the  seventh  of  September  1533. 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  brought 
his  wife  to  the  scaffold  for  the  good  of  her  sool,  nor  that  she 
was  pregnant  at  the  time,  which  woold  have  added  mach 
to  the  merit  of  the  action,  as  there  is  the  probability  that 
the  child  would  have  been  heretical.  Casper  Scioppins,  who 
flourished  in  the  same  century,  says,  in  his  Classicwn  belli 
iacri,  that  the  children  of  heretics  should  not  be  pardoned, 
lest,  if  they  grow  up,  they  be  implicated  in  the  wickedness  of 
their  parents,  and  perish  eternally. 

Literature  and  Religion  seem  to  have  been  contending  one 
hundred  years  unintermittingly,  which  of  them  should  be 
most  efficient  in  banishing  all  humanity  and  all  civility  from 
the  world,  the  very  things  which  it  was  their  business  to 
propagate  and  preserve,  and  without  which  they  not  only  are 
useless  but  pernicious.  Scioppius  stood  as  bottle-holder  to 
both,  in  all  their  most  desperate  attacks.  He,  who  was  so 
munificent  to  children,  in  little  faggots,  little  swords,  and  little 
halters,  gave  also  a  christmas^bojif  to  our  king  James  I.  Ahjti^ 
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pharmacum  reghtm  JeUi  draconum  et  veneno  aspidutn,  sub 
PhUippi  Monun  de  Piessii  nuperd  papattu  historic  abdiio, 
appodtum^  ei  serenutimo  Domino,  Jacobo  Magna  BritannicB 
regif  streDse  Jannariee  loco,  muneri  missum.  From  the  inex- 
haustible stores  of  his  generosity,  he  made  another  sach  pre- 
sent to  this  monarch :  Collyrium  Regium,  BritannicB  regi, 
gravUer  ex  oculu  laboranti,  muneri  tnitium. 

Sir  Henry  Wootton,  who  fouQd  him  in  Madrid,  to  requite 

him  for  his  christmas-box  and  box  of  eye-salve>  ordered  him  to 

» 

be  whipt  withoot  a  metaphor;  on  which  Lavanda  says.  Quid 
Hispane  calleat  Scioppius  baud  scio  j  si  quid  tamen  istius 
lingusB  in  ipso  fuit,  tunc  opinor  exsemit  maxime  quando  in 
Hispanic  Anglice  vapulavit. 

The  remedies  of  Henry  were  more  infallible,  and  his  gifts 
more  royal* 
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MARCUS. 

The  last  calamines  of  our  country,  my  brother 
Quinctus,  have  again  united  us ;  and  something 
like  the  tenderness  of  earlier  days  appears  to  have 
returned,  in  the  silence  of  ambition  and  in  the 
subsidence  of  hope.  It  has  frequently  occurred 
to  me  how  different  we  all  are,  from  the  moment 
when  the  parental  roof  bursts  asunder,  as  it  were, 
and  the  inmates  are  scattered  abroad,  and  build  up 
here  and  there  new  families.  Many,  who  before 
lived  in  amity  and  concord,  are  then  in  the  con- 
dition of  those  who,  on  receiving  the  intelligence 
of  some  shipwreck  on  the  shore,  collect  together 
busily  for  plunder,  and  quarrel  on  touching  the 
first  fragment. 
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QUINCTUS. 

We  never  disagreed  on  the  division  of  any  pro- 
perty, unless  indeed  the  state  and  its  honours  may 
be  considered  as  such ;  and  altho  in  regard  to 
Cesar,  our  fortune  drew  us  different  ways  latterly, 
and  my  gratitude  made  me,  until  your  remon- 
strances and  prayers  prevailed,  reluctant  to  aban- 
don him,  you  will  remember  my  anxiety  to  pro- 
cure you  the  conmlate  and  the  triumph.  You 
cannot  and  never  could  suppose  me  unmindful  of 
the  signal  benefits  and  high  distinctions  I  have 
received  from  Cesar,  or  quite  unreluctant  to  desert 
an  army,  for  my  services  in  which  he  often  praised 
me  to  you,  both  while  I  was  in  Britain  md  in  Onul. 
Such  moreover  waa  hisgetieroaity,  ha  did  unerase 
my  name  from  hi^  Commentari^  for  having  idbrar 
doned  and  opposed  hi«  caweu  My  joy  tbe^or 
ought  not  to  be  unmingled  at  his  violf  ot  ideslli*  to 
whom  I  am  ioddbted  not  only  Ibr  eoafidcsoee  mi 
commandt  not  only  (or  f diwooem^fit  and  glory, 
but  aJAO  for  immifttolity.  When  yau  jwiiself  had 
resolved  an  leaving  Italy*  to  foUow  Cneina  Foair 
peius,  you  w<ere  is^isjble,  m  you.  told  me,  that  my 
oUigations  to  Cesar  duould  at  least  detaiB  me  m 
Italy.  Our  disputeSi  which  armmg  «ie&  who  ron^ 
SOB  will  be  frequent,  wiere  jiways  amicafale.  Our 
political  views  have  always  been  sinuiar,  and  ge.^ 
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nerally  the  same.  You  indeed  were  somewhat 
more  aristocratical  and  senatorial ;  and  this  pre- 
judice has  ruined  both.  Ah  if  the  immortal 
Gods  took  a  pleasure  in  confounding  us  by  the 
difficulty  of  our  choice,  they  placed  the  best  men 
at  the  head  of  the  worst  cause.  Decimus  Brutus 
and  Poreius  Cato  held  up  the  train  of  Sylla ;  for 
.  the  late  civil  wars  were  only  a  continuation^  of  those 
which  the  old  dictator  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  have 
extinguished  in  blood  and  ruins.  His  £iction  was 
in  authority  when  you  first  appeared  at  Rome: 
and  altho  among  your  friends,  and  sometimes  in 
public,  you  have  spoken  as  a  Roman  should  ^ak 
of  Caius  Mariusy  a  reiq[>ect  for  Pompeios,  the  most 
insincere  of  m^o,  made  you  silent  on  the  merits  of 
Sertorius;  than  whcmi  there  never  was  a  better 
man  in  private  life,  a  magistrate  more  upright,  a 
general  more  vigilaxit,  a  citizen  more  oealous  for 
the  prerogative  of  our  repuUic.  Caius  Cesar,  the 
later  champion  of  the  same  party,  overcame  dif- 
ficulties almost  e^ally  great,  and>  having  acted 
upon  a  mor«  iqJendid  theatre,  may  perhaps  appear 
at  a  distance  «  still  greater  character. 

MAHCUS. 

He  will  seem  so  to  those  only,  who  |»lace  tem- 
perance and  prudence,  fidelity  and  patriotism,  aside 
from  the  component  parts  of  greatness.     Cesar,  of 
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all  men,  knew  best  when  to  trust  fortune :  Ser- 
torius  never  trusted  her  at  all,  nor  marched  a  step 
along  a  path  he  had  not  explored.  The  best  of 
Romans  slew  the  one,  the  worst  the  other :  the 
death  of  Cesar  was  that  which  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous would  most  deprecate  for  themselves  and 
their  children ;  that  of  Sertorius  what  they  would 
most  desire.  And  siiice,  Quinctus,  we  have  seen  the 
ruin  of  our  country,  and  her  enemies  are  intent  on 
ours,  let  us  be  grateful  that  the  last  years  of  life 
have  neither  been  useless  nor  inglorious,  and  that 
it  is  likely  to  close,  not  under  the  condemnation  of 
such  citizens  as  Cato  and  Brutus,  but  as  Lepidus 
and  Antonius.  It  is  with  more  sorrow  than  aspe- 
rity that  I  reflect  on  Caius  Cesar.  O !  had  his 
heart  been  unambitious  a^  his  style,  had  he  been  as 
prompt  to  succour  his  country  as  to  enslave  her, 
how  great,  how  incomparably  great,  were  he! 
Then  perhaps  at  this  hour,  O  Quinctus,  and  in 
this  villa,  we  should  have  enjoyed  his  humorous 
and  erudite  discourse ;  for  no  man  ever  tempered 
so  seasonably  and  so  justly  the  materials  of  con- 
versation. How  graceful  was  he !  how  unguarded ! 
His  whole  character  was  uncovered  ;  as  we  repre- 
sent the  bodies  of  heroes  and  of  gods.  Two  years 
ago,  at  this  very  season,  on  the  third  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia, he  came  hither,  spontaneously  and  unex- 
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pectedly»  to  dine  with  me ;  and  altho  one  of  his 
attendents  read  to  him,  as  he  desired,  while  he 
was  bathing,  the  verses  on  him  and  Mamurra, 
he  retained  his  usual  good*humour,  and  discoursed 
after  dinner  on  many  points  of  literature,  with 
admirable  ease  and  judgement.  Him  I  shall  see 
again;  and,  while  he  acknowledges  my  justice, 
I  shall  acknowledge  his  virtues,  and  contemplate 
them  unclouded.  I  shall  see  again  our  father, 
and  Mutius  Scevola,  and  you,  and  our  sons,  and 
the  ingenuous  and  faithful  Tyro.  He  alone  has 
power  over  my  life,  if  an^  has  ;  for  to  him  I 
confide  my  writings.  And  our  worthy  Marcus 
Brutus  will  meet  me,  whom  I  will  embrace  among 
the  first :  for,  if  I  have  not  done  him  an  injury,  I 
have,  caused  him  one.  Had  I  never  lived,  or  had 
I  never  excited  his  envy,  he  might  perhaps  have 
written  as  I  have  done ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing me,  he  caught  both  cold  and  fever.  Let  us 
pardon  him  *,  let  us  love  him :  with  a  weakness 
that  injured  his  eloquence,  and  with  a  softness  of 
soul  that  sapped  the  constitution  of  our  state,  he 
is  no  unworthy  branch  of  that  family,  which  will 
be  remembered  the  longest  among  men. 

O  happy  day,  when  I  shall  meet  my  equals,  and 
when  my  inferiors  shall  trouble  me  no  more ! 

Man  thinks  it  miserable  to  be  cut  off*  in  the 
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midst  of  his  projects :  he  should  rather  think  it 
miserable  to  have  formed  them :  for  the  one  is  his 
own  action,  the  other  is  not ;  the  one  was  subject 
from  the  beginning  to  disappointments  and  vexa- 
tions, the  other  ends  them.  And  what  truly  is 
that  period  of  life  in  which  we  are  not  in  the  midst 
of  our  projects  ?  They  spring  up  only  the  more 
rank  and  wild,  year  after  year,  from  their  extinc- 
tion or  from  their  change  of  form,  as  herbage  from 
the  corruption  and  dying  down  of  herbage. 

I  will  not  dissemble  that  I  upheld  the  senatorial 
cause,  for  no  other  reason  than  diat  my  dignity 
wasr  to  depend  on- it.  Had  the  opposite  party  been 
triumphant,  and  the  senate  been  abolished,  I  should 
never  have  had  a  Catilinarian  conspiracy  to  quell, 
and  few  of  my  orations  would  have  been  delivered. 
Without  a  senate  what  Verres  ?  • . . . 

QUmCTUS. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Marian  faction  would 
have  annulled  our  order  ? 

MARCUS. 

I  believe  that  their  safety  would  have  required 
its  ruin,  and  that  their  vengeance,  not  to  say  their 
equity,  would  have  accomplished  it.  The  civil 
war  was  of  the  senate  against  the  equestrian  order 
and  the  people,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wealth 
of  the  patricians,  accumulated  in  the  time  of  Sylla, 
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by  the  proscription  of  all  whoip  violence  made,  or 
avarice  called,  its  adversaries.  It  would  have  been 
necessary  to  confiscate  the  whole  property  of  the 
order,  and  to  banish  its  members  from  Italy.  Any 
measures  short  of  these  would  have  been  inade* 
quate  to  compensate  the  people  for  their  losses ; 
nor  would  there  have  been  a  sufficient  pledge  for 
the  maintenance  of  tranquility.  The  exclusion  of 
three  hundred  families  fh>m  their  estates,  which 
they  had  acquired  in  great  part  by  rapine,  and  their 
expulsion  from  a  country  which  they  had  inun- 
dated with  blood)  would  have  prevented  that  par- 
tition-treaty, whereby  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
three  men  the  properties  and  lives  of  all. 

Theire  should  in  no  government  be  a  contrariety 
of  intereMs.  Checks  are  useinl :  but  it  is  better 
to  istand  in  no  need  of  them.  Bolts  and  bars  are 
good  things :  but  would  you  establish  a  college  of 
thieves  and  robbers  to  try  how  good  they  are? 
Misftrtune  has  taught  me  many  truths,  which  a 
few  yeatis  dgo  I  should  have  deemed  suspicious 
and  dangerous.  The  fall  of  Rome  and  of  Car- 
thage, the  form  of  whose  governments  was  almost 
the  same,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  divisions  of 
the  ambitious  in  their  senates :  for  we  conscript 
fathers  call  that  ambition  which  the  lower  ranks 
call  avarice :  in  fact  the  o&ly  diflPerence  is^  that 
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• 

the  one  wears  fine  linen,  the  other  coarse }  one 
covets  the  govemment  of  Asia,  the  other  a  flask 
of  vinegar.  The  people  were  indifferent  which 
side  prevailed,  until  their  houses,  in  that  country 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  in  this  were  delivered  to 
murderers  and  gamesters. 

QUINCTUS. 

Painful  is  it  to  reflect,   that  the  greatness  of 
nearly  all   men   originates  from  what  has  been 
taken  by  fraud   or  violence  out  of  the  common 
stock.     The  greatness  of  states,  on  the  contrary, 
depends  on  the  subdivision  of  property,  chiefly  of 
the  landed,    in  very  moderate  portions;  on  the 
frugal   pay  of  all  functionaries,  chiefly  of  those 
who  possess  a  property ;  and  on  unity  of  interests 
and  designs  in  all  classes.     Where  provinces  are 
allotted,  not  for  the  public  service,  but  for  the  en- 
richment of  private  families,  where  consuls  wish 
one  thing  and  tribunes  wish  another,   how  can 
there  be  prosperity  or  safety  ?  If  Carthage,  whose 
govemment  (as  you  observe)  much  resembled  ours, 
had  allowed  the  same  rights  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa,  had  she  been  as  zealous  in  civilizing  as 
in  coercing  them,  she  would  have  ruined  our  com- 
monwealth and  ruled  the  world.     Rome  found  all 
the  rest  of  Italy  more  cultivated  than  herself,  but 
corrupted  for  the  greater  part  by  luxury,  ignorant 
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of  military  science,  and  more  patient  of  slavery 
than  of  toil.  She  conquered ;  and  in  process  of 
time  infused  into  them  somewhat  of  her  spirit, 
and  imparted  to  them  somewhat  of  her  institutions. 
Nothing  was  then  wanting  to  her  policy,  but  only 
to  grant  voluntarily  what  she  might  have  foreseen 
they  would  unite  to  enforce,  and  to  have  consti- 
tuted a  social  body  in  Italy.  This  would  have 
rendered  her  invincible.  Ambition  would  not  per- 
mitt  our  senators  to  divide  with  others  the  wealth 
and  aggrandizement  arising  from  authority:  and 
hence  our  worst  citizens  are  become  our  rulers. 
The  same  error  was  committed  by  Sertorius,  but 
from  purer  principles.  He  created  a  senate  in 
Spain,  but  admitted  no  Spaniard.  The  practice 
of  disinterestedness,  the  force  o£  virtue,  in  despite 
of  so  grievous  an  affi*ont,  united  to  him  the  bravest 
and  most  honorable  of  nations.  If  he  had  granted 
to  them  what  was  theirs  by  nature,  and  again  due 
to  them  for  benefits,  he  would  have  had  nothing  else 
to  regrett,  than  that  they  had  so  often  broken  our 
legions,  and  covered  our  commanders  with  shame. 
What  could  be  expected  in  our  country,  where 
the  aristocracy  possessed,  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  more 
than  half  the  land,  and  disposed  of  all  the  revenues 
and  offices  arising  from  our  conquests  ?  It  would 
be  idle  to  remark  that  our  armies  were  paid  out  of 

VOL.  II.  o  o 
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the  latter^  when  those  armies  were  but  the  house* 
hold  of  the  rich,  and  necessary  to  their  safety.  On 
such  reasoning  there  is  no  clear  profit,  no  pro- 
perty, no  possession:  we  cannot  eat  without  a 
cook,  without  a  husbandman,  without  a  butcher : 
these  take  a  part  of  our  money.  The  armies  were 
no  less  the  armies  of  the  aristocracy  than  the  money 
that  paid  them  and  the  provinces  that  supplied  it ; 
no  less,  in  short,  than  their  beds  and  bolsters. 

Why  could  not  we  have  done  from  policy  and 
equity,  what  has  been  and  often  will  be  done,  under 
another  name,  by  favour  and  iniquity  ?  On  the 
agrarian  law  we  never  were  unanimous :  yet  Tibe- 
rius Gi*acchus  had,  among  the  upholders  of  his 
plan,  the  most  prudent,  the  most  equitable,  and  the 
most  dignified^  in  the  republic :  Lelius,  the  friend 
of  Scipio,  whose  wisdom  and  moderation  you  have 
lately  so  extolled  in  your  dialogue ;  Crassus,  then 
pontifex  maximus ;  and  Appius  Claudius,  resolved 
by  this  virtuous  and  patriotic  deed,  to  wipe  away 
the  stain  left  for  ages  on  his  family,  by  its  licen- 
tiousness, pride,  and  tyranny.  To  these  names 
another  must  be  added ;  a  name  which  we  have 
been  taught  frt)m  our  youth  upward  to  hold  in 
reverence,  the  greatest  of  our  jurists,  Mutius  See- 
vola.  The  adversaries  of  the  measure  cannot  deny 
the  humanity  and  liberality  of  its  provisions,  by 
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whieh  namely  those,  who  might  be  punished  for 
violating  the  laws,  should  be  indemnified  for  the 
loss  of  the  very  possessions  they  held  illegally, 
and  these  possessions  should  be  distributed  among 
the  poorer  families ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
rupting their  votes,  but  that  they  should  have  no 
temptation  to  sell  them. 
You  smile,  Marcus ! 

MARCUS. 

For  this  very  thing  the  Conscript  Fathers  were 
inimical  to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  accused  him  of 
an  attempt  to  introduce  visionary  and  impracticable 
changes  into  the  commonwealth.  Among  the 
elder  of  his  partisans,  some  were  called  ambitious, 
some  prejudiced  i  among  the  younger,  some  were 
madmen ;  the  rest  traitors ;  just  as  they  were  pro- 
lected  or  unprotected  by  the  power  of  their  fami- 
ties  or  the  influence  of  their  friends. 

QUINCTUS. 

The  most  equitable  and  necessary  law  promul- 
gated of  latter  times  in  our  republic,  was  that  by 
Caius  Gracchus,  who,  finding  all  our  magistratures 
in  the  disposal  of  the  senate,  and  witnessing  the 
acquittal  of  all  criminals,  whose  peculations  and 
extortions  had  ruined  our  provinces  and  shaken 
our  dominion,  transferred  the  judicial  power  to  the 
equestrian  order.  Cepio*s  law,  five-and-twenty 
years  afterward,  was  an  infringement  of  this  ;  and 

o  o  2 
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the  oration  of  Lucius  Crassus  in  its  favour,  bearing 
with  it  the  force  of  genius  and  the  stamp  of  au- 
thority, formed  in  great  measure, -as  you  acknow- 
ledge, both  your  politics  and  your  eloquence.  The 
intimacy  of  .Crassus  with  Aculeo*,  the  husband  of 
our  maternal  aunt,  inclined  you  perhaps  to  follow 
the  more  readily  his  opinions,  and  to  set  a  higher 
value,  than  you  might  otherwise  have  done,  on  his 
celebrated  oration. 

MARCUS. 

You  must  remember,  my  brother,  that  I  neither 
was  nor  professed  myself  to  be  adverse  to  every 
agrarian  law,  tho  I  opposed  with  all  my  energy 
and  authority  that  agitated  by  RuUus.  On  which 
very  occasion  I  represented  the  two  Gracchi  as 
most  excellent  men,  inflamed  by  the  purest  love 
of  the  Roman  people,  in  their  proposal  to  divide 
among  the  citizens  what  was  unquestionably  their 
due.  I  mentioned  them  as  those  on  whose  wis- 
dom and  institutions  many  of  the  solider  parts 
in  our  government  were  erected ;  and  I  opposed 
the  particular  law  at  that  time  laid  before  the 
people,  as  leading  to  the  tyranny  of  a  decem- 
virate.  The  projects  of  Cesar  and  Pompeius  on 
this  business  were  unjust  and  pernicious;  those 

*  Cumque  nos  cum  consobriois  nostris,  Aculeonis  filiis^  et 
ea  disceremas  qua  Crasso  fdacerent  et  iis  doctoribus  qnibos 
ille  uteretur  enidiremur.  Dc  Oratore,  i.  1 1. 
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of  Gracchus  I  now  acknowledge  to  have  been 
equitable  to  the  citizens  and  salutary  to  the  state. 
Unless  I  made  you  this  concession,  how  could  I 
defend  my  own  conduct  a  few  months  ago,  in  per* 
suading  the  senate  to  distribute  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  fourth  l^on,  and  the  legion  of  Mars,  for 
their  senrices  to  the  republic,  those  very  lands  in 
Campania,  which  Cesar  and  Pompeius  would  have 
divided  and  allotted  in  favour  of  their  partisans  in 
usurpation.  Caius  Gracchus,  on  the  contrary,  would 
look  aside  to  no  advantage  or  utility,  and  lost  the 
most  powerful  of  his  friends,  adherents,  and  re- 
latives, by  his  rectitude  and  inflexibility.  Besides 
those  letters  of  his  which  are  published,  I  remem- 
ber one  in  answer  to  his  mother,  which  Scevola 
was  fond  of  quoting,  and  of  which  he  possessed  the 
original.  The  words  of  Cornelia,  as  well  as  I  can 
recollect  them,  are  these : 

^*  I  have  received  the  determination  of  Leiius 
and  of  Scipio,  in  which  they  agree,  as  usual.  He 
tells  me  that  he  never  shall  cease  to  be  the  advocate 
of  so  righteous  a  cause,  if  you  will  consent  that  the 
soldiers,  who  subdued  for  our  republic  the  cities 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  shall  partake  in  the 
public  benefit :  that  Scipio  is  well  aware  how  adverse 
the  proposal  would  render  the  senate  to  him ;  and 
at  the  same  time  how  unpopular  he  shall  be  among 
his  fellow  citizens  at  Rome,  which  may  excite  a 
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suspicion  in  bad  and  thoughtless  men,  that  he 
would  gratify  the  army  in  defiance  of  each  autho- 
rity. He  requests  you  to  consider,  that  these  soU 
diers  are  for  the  greater  part  somewhat  elderly; 
and  that  granting  them  possessions,  on  which  they 
may  sit  down  and  rest,  cannot  be  the  means  an 
ambitious  man  would  take  for  his  aggrandizement. 
He  wishes  to  render  them  inclined  to  peace,  not 
alert  for  disturbances,  and  as  good  citizens  as  they 
have  been  good  soldiers ;  and  he  entreats  you,  by 
the  sanctity  of  your  office,  not  to  deprive  them  of 
what  they  should  possess  in  common  with  others, 
for  no  better  reason  than  because  they  defended 
by  their  valour  the  property  of  all.  If  you  assent 
to  this  proposal,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  him,  he 
says,  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  the  Common<^ 
wealth,  referred  to  him  by  the  Senate,  not  without 
danger,  my  dear  Caius,  tho  rather  to  his  life  than 
to  his  dignity.  So  desirable  a  measure,  he  adds, 
ought  never  to  be  carried  into  effect,  nor  sup- 
ported too  pertinaciously,  by  the  general  of  an 
army." 

QUINCTUS. 

I  never  knew  of  this  letter.  Scevola,  I  imagine, 
would  not  give  it  out  of  his  hands  for  any  one  to 
read,  in  public  or  at  home.  Do  you  remember  as 
much  of  the  answer  ? 
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MARCUS. 

I  think  I  may  do:  for  the  language  of  the 
Gracchi  was  among  my  exercises ;  and  I  wonder 
that  you  have  not  heard  me  rehearse  both  pieces^ 
in  the  practice  of  declamation.  Caius  answers  his 
mother  thus : 

"  Mother,  until  you  have  exerted  your  own 
eloquence  to  persuade  me,  if  indeed  you  partici- 
pate in  the  opinions  of  Lelius,  never  shall  I  agree 
that  the  soldiers  of  Scipio  have  an  allotment  of 
land  in  Italy.  If  we  withdraw  our  veterans  from 
Spain  and  Africa,  barbarian  kings  will  tread  upon 
our  footsteps,  eflbce  the  traces  of  our  civilization, 
and  obliterate  the  memorials'of  our  glory.  The 
countries  will  be  useful  to  us :  even  if  they  never 
were  to  be  so,  we  must  provide  against  their  be- 
coming injurious  and  pernicious,  as  they  would 
be  under  any  other  power.  Either  we  should  not 
fight  an  enemy,  or  we  should  fight  until  we  have 
overcome  him.  Afterwards  to  throw  away  what 
we  have  taken,  is  the  pettishness  of  a  child ;  to 
drop  it,  is  the  imbecility  of  a  suckling.  Nothing 
of  wantonness  or  of  frowardness  is  compatible  with 
warfare,  or  congenial  with  the  Roman  character. 
To  relinquish  a  conquest  is  an  acknowledgement 
of  injustice,  or  incapacity,  or  fear. 

**  Our  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Scipio, 
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have  subdued  two  countries,  of  a  soil  more  fertile 
than  ours,  and  become  by  a  series  of  battles,  and 
by  intestine  discord,  less  populous.  Let  them  di- 
vide and  enjoy  it.  The  beaten  should  always  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  instigators  should 
be  deprived  of  their  possessions  and  their  lives. 
Which,  I  pray  you,  is  the  more  reasonable ;  that 
the  Roman  people  shall  incurr  debts  by  having 
conquered,  or  that  the  weight  of  those  debts  shall 
fall  totally  on  the  vanquished?  Either  the  war 
was  unjust  against  them^  or  the  conditions  of  peace 
against  us.  Our  citizens  are  fined  and  imprisoned 
(since  their  debts  begin  with  fine  and  end  with  im- 
prisonment) for  having  hurt  them !  What !  shall 
we  strike  and  run  away  ?  or  shall  our  soldier,  when 
he  hath  stript  the  armour  from  his  adversary, 
say,  N09 1  will  not  take  this :  I  will  go  to  Rome^ 
and  suit  myself  with  better/ 

**  Let  the  army  be  well  compensated  for  its  toils 
and  perils  :  let  it  enjoy  the  fruit  of  its  triumphs  on 
the  soil  that  bore  them.  Never  will  any  new  one 
keep  the  natives  in  such  awe.  Those  who  fight  for 
slavery  should  at  all  events  have  it :  they  should 
be  sold  as  bondsmen.  The  calamities  of  Carthage 
and  of  Numantia  strike  the  bosom  even  of  the  con- 
queror. How  many  of  the  brave,  how  many  of  the 
free,  how  many  of  the  wise  and  of  the  virtuous, 
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perished  within  their  walls  !  But  the  petty  princes 
and  their  satellites  should  be  brought  to  market : 
not  one  of  them  should  have  a  span  of  earth,  or  a 
vest,  or  a  carcase,  of  his  own.  Spaniards  and  Afri- 
cans, who  preferr  the  domination  of  a  tetrarch  to 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  ought  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  our  legionaries  in  Spain  and  Africa, 
whether  by  the  gang  or  the  dozen,  whether  for  the 
mine  or  the  arena.  While  any  such  are  still  in 
existence,  and  while  their  country,  of  which  they 
are  unworthy,  opens  regions  inexplored  before  us, 
and  teeming  with  fertility,  I  will  not  permitt  that 
the  victorious  army  partake  in  the  distribution  of 
our  home-domains.  Write  this  to  Lelius;  and 
write  it  for  Scipio's  information ;  imploring  him  so 
to  act  as  that  he  never  may  enfeeble  the  popular 
voice,  nor  deaden  the  world's  applause.  Remind 
him,  O  mother,  for  we  both  love,  him,  how  little  it 
would  become  a  good  citizen,  and  brave  soldier,  to 
raise  up  any  cause  why  he  should  have  to  guard 
himself,  against  the  suspicions  and  strategems  of 
the  senate." 

QUINCTUS. 

The  attempt  to  restore  the  best  and  wisest  of  our 
ancient  customs,  was  insolently  and  falsely  called 
innovation :  for,  from  the  foundation  of  our  city, 
a  part  of  the  conquered  lands  was  sold  by  auction 
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under  the  spear;  an  expression  which  has  since  been 
used  to  designate  the  same  transaction  when  witliin 
the  walls ;  another  part  was  holden  in  common ;  a 
third  was  leased  out  at  an  easy  rate  to  the  poorer 
citizens.  So  that  formerly  the  lower  and  interne- 
diate  class  possessed,  by  right,  almost  the  exclusire 
benefit  oftwo  thirds^  and  an  equal  chance  (wherever 
there  was  industry  and  frugality)  to  the  other.  Lat- 
terly, by  various  kinds  of  vexation  and  oppression, 
they  had  been  deprived  of  nearly  the  whole. 

Cornelia  was  not  a  woman  of  a  heart  so  sickly- 
tender,  as  to  awaken  its  sympathies  at  all  hours, 
and  to  excite  and  pamper  in  it  a  false  appetite. 
Like  the  rest  of  her  family,  she  cared  little  or  no- 
thing for  the  applauses  and  opinions  of  the  people: 
she  loved  justice ;  and  it  was  on  justice  that  she 
wished  her  children  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their 
glory.  This  ardour  was  inextinguished  in  her  by 
the  blood  of  her  elder  son.  She  saw  his  name 
placed  where  she  wished  it ;  and  she  pointed  it  out 
to  Caius.  Scandalous  words  may  be  vnitten  on 
the  wall  under  it,  by  dealers  in  votes  and  traffickers 
in  loyalty ;  but  little  is  the  worth  of  a  name  that 
perishes  by  chalk  or  charcoal. 

MARCUS. 

The  moral  like  the  physical  body  has  not  always 
the  same  wants  in  the  same  degree.     We  put  off 
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or  on  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  cIoathes»  accord- 
ing to  the  season ;  and  it  is  to  the  season  that 
we  must  accommodate  ourselves  in  government, 
wherin  there  are  only  a  few  leading  principles 
which  are  never  to  be  disturbed.  I  now  perceive 
that  the  laws  of  society  in  one  thing  resemble  the 
laws  of  perspective:  they  require  that  what  is 
below  should  rise  gradually,  and  that  what  is 
above  should  descend  in  the  same  proportion,  but 
not  that  they  should  touch.  Still  less  do  they 
inform  us,  what  is  echoed  in  our  ears  by  new 
masters  from  camp  and  schoolroom,  that  the  wisest 
and  best  should  depend  on  the  weakest  and  worst ; 
and  that,  when  individuals,  however  ignorant  of 
moral  discipline  and  impatient  of  self-restraint,  are 
deemed  adequate  to  the  management  of  their  affairs 
at  twenty  years,  a  state  should  never  be  so ;  that 
boys  should  come  out  of  pupilage,  that  men  should 
return  to  it ;  that  people  in  their  actions  and  abili- 
ties so  contemptible  as  the  triumvirate,  should 
become  by  their  own  appointment  our  tutors  and 
guardians,  and  shake  their  scourges  over  Marcus 
Brutus,  Marcus  Varro,  Marcus  TuUius.  The 
Romans  are  hastening  back,  I  see,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  absolute  kings,  whether  by  that  name  or 
another  is  immaterial,  which  no  virtuous  and  dig- 
nified man,  no  philosopher  of  whatever  sect,  has 
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recommended,  approved,  or  tolerated,  and  than 
which  no  moralist,  no  fabulist,  no  visionary,  no 
poet,  satirical  or  comic,  no  Fescennine  jester,  no 
dwarf  or  eunuch  (the  most  privileged  of  privi- 
leged classes),  no  runner  at  the  side  of  a  triumphal 
car,  in  the  utmost  extravagance  of  his  licentious- 
ness, has  imagined  any  thing  more  absurd,  more 
indecorous,  or  more  insulting.  What  else  indeed 
is  the  reason  why  a  nation  is  called  barbarous  by 
tlie  Greeks  and  us  ?  This  alone  stamps  the  cha- 
racter upon  it,  standing  for  whatever  is  monsterous, 
for  whatever  is  debased. 

What  .a  shocking  sight  should  we  consider  an 
old  father  of  a  family,  led  in  chains  along  the 
public  street,  with  boys  and  prostitutes  shouting 
after  him !  and  should  we  not  retire  from  it 
quickly  and  anxiously?  A  sight  greatly  more 
shocking  now  presents  itself:  an  ancient  nation  is 
reduced  to  slavery,  by  those  who  vowed,  before 
the  people  and  before  the  altars,  to  defend  her. 
And  is  it  hard  for  us,  O  Quinctus,  to  turn  away 
our  eyes  from  this  abomination  ?  or  is  it  necessary 
for  a  Gaul  or  an  lUyrian  to  command  us  that  we 
close  them  on  it  ? 

I  am  your  host,  my  brother,  and  must  recall 
you  to  pleasanter  ideas.  How  beautiful  is  this 
Formian  coast !  how  airy  this  villa !     Ah  whither 
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have  I  called  back  your  reflexions !  it  is  the  last 
of  ours  perhaps  we  may  ever  see.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  races  of  our  children  along  the  sands, 
and  their  consternation  when  Tyro  cried  the 
LcBstrygons  I  the  Lcestrygons  !  He  little  thought 
he  prophesied  in  his  mirth,  and  all  that  poetry 
has  feigned  of  these  monsters  should  in  so  few 
years  be  accomplished.  The  other  evening,  an 
hour  or  two  before  sunset,  I  sailed  quietly  alosg 
the  coast,  for  there  was  little  wind,  and  the  still- 
ness  on  shore  made  my  heart  faint  within  me. 
I  I'emembered  how  short  a  time  ago  I  had  con- 
versed with  Cato  in  the  walks  around  the  villa  of 
Lucullus,  whose  son,  such  was  the  modesty  of 
the  youth,  followed  rather  than  accompanied  us. 
O  Gods !  how  little  then  did  I  foresee  or  appre- 
hend, that  the  guardianship  of  this  young  man,  and 
of  Cato's  son,  would  within  one  year  have  devolved 
on  me,  by  the  most  deplorable  death  of  their  natural 
protector.  There  is  something  of  softness,  not  un- 
allied'to  sorrow,  in  these  mild  winter  days  and  their 
humid  sunshine.  I  know  not,  Quinctus,  by  what 
train  or  connexion  of  ideas  they  lead  me  rather  to 
the  past  than  to  the  future ;  unless  it  be  that,  when 
the  fibres  of  our  bodies  are  relaxed,  as  they  must 
be  in  such  weather,  tlie  spirits  fall  back  easily 
upon  reflexion,  and  are  slowly  incited  to  expecta- 
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tion.  The  roemoiy  of  those  great  men,  who  con- 
solidated our  republic  by  their  wisdom,  exalted 
it  by  their  valour,  protected  and  defended  it  by 
their  constancy,  stands  not  alone  nor  idly :  they 
draw  us  after  them,  they  place  us  with  them.  0 
Quinctus !  I  wish  I  could  impart  to  you  my  firm 
persuasion,  that  after  death  we  shall  enter  into 
their  society :  and  what  matters  if  the  place  of 
our  reunion  be  not  the  capitol  or  the  forum,  be 
not  Elysian  meadows  or  Atlantic  islands  ?  Locality 
has  nothing  to  do  with  mind  once  free.  Carry 
this  thought  perpetually  with  you ;  and  death, 
whether  you  believe  it  terminates  our  whole  exist- 
ence or  otherwise,  will  lose,  I  will  not  say  its 
terrors,  for  the  brave  and  wise  have  none,  but  its 
anxieties  and  inquietudes. 

QUINCTUS* 

Brother,  when  I  see  that  many  dogmas  in  re- 
ligion have  been  invented  to  keep  the  intellect  in 
subjection,  I  may  fairly  doubt  the  rest. 

MARCUS. 

Yes,  if  any  emolument  be  derived  from  them  to 
colleges  of  priests.  But  surely  he  deserves  the 
dignity  and  the  worship  of  a  god,  who  first  in- 
structed men  that  by  their  own  volition  they 
might  enjoy  eternal  happiness ;  that  the  road  to 
it  is  most  easy  and  most  beautiful,  such  as  any 
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one  would  take  by  preference,  even  if  nothing 
desirable  were  at  the  end  of  it.  Neither  to  give 
nor  take  ofFence,  are  surely  the  two  things  most 
delightful  in  human  life :  and  it  is  by  these  two 
things  that  eternal  happiness  may  be  attained. 
We  shall  enjoy  a  future  state  accordingly  as  we 
have  employed  our  intellect  and  our  affections. 
Perfect  bliss  can  be  expected  by  few :  but  still 
fewer  will  be  so  miserable  as  they  have  been  here. 

QUINCTUS. 

A  belief  to  the  contrary,  if  we  admitt  a  future 
life,  would  place  the  gods  beneath  us  in  their  best 
properties,  justice  and  beneficence. 

MARCUS. 

Belief  in  a  future  life  is  the  appetite  of  reason  : 
and  I  see  not  why  we  should  not  gratify  it  as 
unreluctantly  as  the  baser.  Religion  does  not  call 
upon  us  to  believe  all  the  fables  of  the  vulgar,  but 
on  the  contrary  to  correct  them. 

QUINCTUS. 

Otherwise,  overrun  as  we  are  in  Rome  by  fo- 
reners  of  all  nations,  and  ready  to  receive,  as  we 
have  been,  the  buffooneries  of  Syrian  and  Egyp- 
tian priests,  our  citizens  may  within  a  few  years 
become  not  only  the  dupes,  but  the  tributaries, 
of  these  impostors.  The  Syrian  may  scourge  us 
until  we  join  him  in  his  lamentation  of  Adonis ; 
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and  the  Egyptian  may  tell  us  that  it  is  unholy  to 
eat  a  chicken,  and  holy  to  eat  an  egg ;  while  a  sly 
rogue  of  Judea  whispers  in  our  ear.  That  is  super- 
stition :  you  go  to  heaven  if  you  pay  me  a  tenth  of 
your  harvests.  This,  I  have  heard  Cneius  Pom- 
peius  relate,  is  done  in  Judea. 

MARCUS. 

Yes,  hut  the  tenth  paid  all  the  expenses  both  of 
civU  government  and  religious ;  for  the  magistracy 
was  (if  such  an  expression  can  be  repeated  with 
seriousness)  theocratical* .  In  time  of  peace  a  de- 
cimation of  property  would  be  intolerable :  but  the 
Jews  have  been  always  at  war,  natives  of  a  sterile 
country  and  neighbours  of  a  fertile  one,  acute,  me- 
ditative, melancholy,  morose.  I  know  not  whether 
we  ourselves  have  performed  such  actions  as  they 
have,  or  whether  any  nation  has  fought  with  such 
resolution  and  pertinacity.  We  laugh  at  their 
worship ;  they  abominate  ours :  in  this  I  think  we 
are  the  wiser  ;  for  surely  on  speculative  points  it  is 
better  to  laugh  than  to  abominate.  But  whence 
have  you  brought  your  eggs  and  chickens  ?  I  have 

*  The  Spaniards  had  been  a  refractory  and  rebdlions  peo- 
ple, and  therefor  were  treated^  we  may  presume,  fiith  little 
lenity  :  yet  T.  Livins  tells  ns  that  a  part  of  Spain  paid  RtetUi, 
another  part  a  iwentitih.  Lib.  xliii.  See  also  Tacitns  on 
the  subject  of  Taxation  Ann.  xiii.  and  Burmann  de  VeciigaL 
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heard  our  Varro  tell  many  stories  about  the  Egyp^ 
tian  ordinances ;  but  I  do  not  remember  this. 

QUINCTUS. 

Indeed  the  distinction  seems  a  little  too  absurd, 
even  for  the  worshipers  of  cats  and  crocodiles. 
Perhaps  I  may  have  wronged  them  :  the  nation  I 
may  indeed  have  forgotten,  but  I  am  certain  of 
the  fact.  I  place  it  in  the  archives  of  superstition ; 
you  may  deposit  it  in  its  right  cell.  Among  the 
Athenians  the  Priestess  of  Minerva  was  entitled  to 
a  measure  of  barley,  a  measure  of  wheat,  and  an 
obolus,  on  every  birth  and  death  *.  Some  eastern 
nations  are  so  totally  subjected  to  the  priesthood, 
that  a  member  of  it  is  requisite  at  birth,  at  death, 
and,  by  Thalassius !  at  marriage  itself:  he  can  even 
inflict  pains  and  penalties ;  he  can  oblige  you  to  tell 
him  all  the  secrets  of  the  heart ;  he  can  call  your 
wife  to  him,  your  daughter  to  him,  your  blooming 
and  innocent  son ;  he  can  absolve  from  sin ;  he  can 
exclude  from  pardon. 

MARCUS. 

Now,  Quinctus,  egg  and  chicken,  cat  and  cro- 
codile, disappear  and  vanish :  you  repeat  impossi- 
bilities: mankind,  in  its  lowest  degradation,  has 
never  been  depressed  so  low.  The  savage  would 
strangle  the  impostor  that  attempted  it }  the  civi- 

*  Aristot.  Oeconom.  I.  2. 
VOL.  11.  P  P 
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lized  man  would  scourge  him  and  hiss  him  from 
society.  Come,  come,  brother!  we  may  expect 
such  a  state  of  things,  whenever  we  find  united  the 
genius  of  the  Cimmerian  and  the  courage  of  the 
Troglodyte.  Religions  wear  out^  cover  them  with 
gold  or  case  them  with  iron,  as  you  will*  Jupiter 
is  now  less  powerful  in  Crete  than  when  he  was 
in  hiis  cradle  there,  and  spreads  fewer  terrors  at 
Dodona  than  a  shepherd's  cur.  Proconsuls  have 
removed  from  Greece,  from  Asia,  from  Sicily, 
the  most  cdebrated  statues ;  and.  it  is  doubted 
at  la^t  whether  those  deities  are  in  heaven,  whom 
i  catt  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  have  carried  away 
on  earth.  When  the  civil  wars  are  over,  and  the 
minds  of  men  become  indolent  and  inactive,  as  is 
always  the  cIeisI^  after  great  excitement,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  novelties  may  be  attempted 
in  religion :  but,  as  my  prophesies  in  (iie  course  of 
all  the  late  events  have  been  accomplished,  so  you 
may  believe  me  when  I  prognosticate  that  our 
religion,  altho  it  should  be.  disfigured  and  dete- 
riorated, will  c(mtibui&  in  many  of  i&  features,  in 
many  of  its  pomps  and  ceremonies^  the  8am&  Si- 
bylline bocdcs  will  never  be  wanting,  wJiile  fear  and 
cariosity  are  inherent  in  the  composition  of  man. 
And  there  is  somethini^  consolatory  in  this  idea : 
for  whatever  be  your  philosophy,  you  must  acknow- 
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ledge  that  it  is  pleasant  to  think,  altho  you  know 
not  wherefor,  that,  when  we  go  away,  things  visi- 
ble, and  things  also  intellectual,  will  remain  in 
great  measure  as  we  left  them.  A  slight  displea- 
sure would  be  felt  by  us,  if  we  were  certain  that 
after  our  death  our  houses  would  be  taken  down, 
tho  not  only  no  longer  inhabited  by  us,  but  probably 
not  destined  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  our 
children ;  and  that  even  these  vineyards,  fields,  and 
gardens,  were  about  to  assume  another  aspect. 

qUINCTUS. 

The  sea  and  the  barren  rocks  will  remain  for 
ever  as  they  are:  whatever  is  lovely  changes. 
Misrule  and  slavery  may  convert  our  fertile  plains 
into  pestilential  marshes ;  and  whoever  shall  ex- 
clame  against  the  authors  and  causes  of  such 
devastation,  may  be  proscribed,  slain,  or  exiled. 
Enlightened  and  virtuous  men,  painfuUest  of 
thoughts !  may  condemn  him  :  for  a  love  of  se- 
curity accompanies  a  love  of  study,  and  that  by 
degrees  is  adulation  which  was  acquiescence.  Cruel 
men  have  always  at  their  elbow  the  supporters  of 
arbitrary  power ;  and  altho  the  cruel  are  seldom 
solicitous  in  what  manner  they  may  be  represented 
to  posterity,  yet,  if  any  one  amongst  them  be  rather 
more  so  than  is  customary,  some  projector  will 
whisper  in  his  ear  an  advice  like  this.     **  Oppress, 

p  p  2 
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fine,  imprison,  and  torture,  those  who  (you  have 
reason  to  suspect)  are  or  may  be  philosophers  or 
historians:  so  that,  if  they  mention  you  at  all, 
they  will  mention  you  with  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence. Your  object  is  attained :  few  will  im- 
plicitly believe  them  ;  almost  all  will  acknowledge 
that  their  faith  should  be  suspected,  as  there  are 
proofs  that  they  wrote  in  irritation.  This  is  better 
than  if  they  spoke  of  you  slightingly,  or  cursorily, 
or  evasively.  By  employing  a  hangman  extraor- 
dinary, you  purchase  in  perpetuity  the  title  of  a 
clement  prince.'' 

MARCUS.    . 

Quinctus,  you  make  me  smile,  by  bringing  to 
my  recollection  that,  among  the  marauders  of 
Pindenissus,  was  a  fellow  called  by  the  Romans 
Foedirupa,  from  a  certain  r^emblance  no  less  to 
his  name  than  to  his  character.  He  commanded 
in  a  desert  and  sandy  district,  which  his  father 
and  granfather  had  enlarged  by  violence ;  for  all 
the  family  had  been  robbers  and  assassins.  Several 
schools  had  once  been  established  in  those  parts, 
remote  from  luxury  and  seduction,  and  several 
good  and  learned  men  taught  in  them,  having 
fled  from  Mithridates.  Fcedirupa  assumed  on  a 
sudden  the  air  and  demeanour  of  a  patriot,  and 
hired  one  Gentius  to  compose  his  rhapsodies  on 
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the  love  of  our  country,  with  liberty  to  promise 
what  he  pleased.  Gentius  put  two  hundred  pieces 
of  silver  on  his  mule,  rode  to  the  schools,  ex- 
hibited his  money,  and  promised  the  same  gratuity 
to  every  scholar  who  would  arm  and  march  forth 
against  the  enemy.  The  teachers  breathed  a  free 
and  pure  spirit,  and,  altho  they  well  knew  the 
knavery  of  Gentius,  seconded  him  in  his  mission. 
Gentius,  as  was  ordered,  wrote  down  the  names 
of  those  who  repeated  the  most  frequently  that  of 
country,  and  the  least  so  that  of  Fcedirupa.  Even 
rogues  are  restless  for  celebrity.  The  scholars 
performed  great  services  against  the  enemy:  on 
their  return  they  were  disarmed;  the  promises 
of  Fosdirupa  were  disavowed;  the  teachers  were 
thrown  into  prison,  accused  of  violating  the  an- 
cient laws,  of  perverting  the  moral  and  religious 
principles,  and  finally  of  abusing  the  simplicity  of 
youth,  by  illusory  and  empty  promises.  Gentius 
drew  up  against  them  the  bills  of  indictment,  and 
offered  to  take  care  of  their  libraries  and  cellara 
while  they  remained  in  prison.  Fcedirupa  cast 
them  all  into  dungeons;  but,  drawing  a  line  of 
distinction  much  finer  than  the  most  subtile  of 
them  had  ever  done,  I  will  not  kilt  them^  said  he ; 
/  will  only  Jrighten  them  to  death.  He  became 
at  last  rather  less  cruel  .  •  •  and   starved   them. 
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Only  one  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  head :  Grentias 
comforted  him  upon  the  scafibld,  by  reminding 
him  how  much  worse  he  would  have  fared  under 
Mithridates,  who  would  not  only  have  commanded 
his  head  to  be  cut  ofi;  but  also  to  be  carried  on  a 
pike,  and  by  assuring  him  that,  instead  of  such 
wanton  barbarity,  he  himself  would  carry  it  to 
the  widow  and  her  children,  within  an  hour  after 
their  conference  at  farthest.  The  last  words 
moved  him  little ;  he  hardly  heard  them :  his 
heart  and  his  brain  throbbed  in  agony  at  the 
sound  of  children,  of  widow.  He  threw  his  head 
back ;  tears  rolled  over  his  temples,  and  dripped 
from  his  grey  hair.  Ah  my  dear  friend^  said 
Gkentius,  have  I  umoittingly  touched  a  tender 
part  9  he  manful;  dry  your  eyes;  the  children 
are  yours  no  longer;  why  be  eoncef*ned  Jbr  what 
you  can  never  see  again  ?  My  good  oldjriend, 
added  he,  how  many  kind  letters  to  me  has  this 
^i^g  of  yours  sealed  Jbfmeriy !  then,  lifting  up 
the  hand,  he  drew  it  slowly  off,  overcome  by  an 
excess  of  grief,  through  which  it  fell  into  his 
bosom,  and  to  moderate  which  he  was  forced  to 
run  away,  looking  as  he  fled  through  the  comer 
of  his  eye  at  the  executioner,  who  seemed  to 
grudge  his  escape.  Tlie  rogue  was  stoned  to 
death  by  those  he  had  betrayed,  not  long  before 
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my  arrival  in  the  provixice ;  and  an  arrow  from  an 
unseen  hand  did  justice  on  Fcedirupa. 

I  return  aniidrt  these  home  scenes. 

On  the  promontory  of  Misenus  is  yet  standing 
the  mansion  of  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi } 
the  same  villa  which  Marius  bought  afterwards^ 
and  which  our  friend  LucuUus  last  inhabited; 
and,  whether  from  reverence  of  her  virtues  and 
exalted  name,  or  that  the  Gods  preserve  it  as 
a  monument  of  womanhood,  its  exterior  is  un* 
chaiiged.  Here  she  resided  many  years,  and 
never  would  be  induced  to  revisit  Rome,  after  the 
murder  of  her  younger  son.  She  cultivated  a 
variety  of  flowers,  and  naturalized  several  plants, 
and  brought  together  trees  from  vale  and  moun- 
tain, trees  unproduotive  of  fruit,  but  affording 
her,  in  their  superintendence  and  management, 
a  tranquil  and  expectant  pleasure.  We  read  that 
the  Babylonians  fvnd  Persians  were  formerly  much 
addicted  to  similar  places  of  reqreationl  I  have 
no  knowledge  in  these  matters^;  and  the  first 
time  I  w&at  thither,  I  asked  many  questions  of 
the  gardener's  boy,  a  child  about  nine  years  old. 

*  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  says,  Item  de  hortis 
quod  me  admones,  nee  fai  nnquam  valde  cupidus,  et  nunc 
domus  suppeditat  mihi  hortomm  amoenitatem.  Ad  Q.  Fratr. 
1.  3.  ep.  4. 
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He  thought  me  still  more  ignorant  than  I  was, 
and  said,  among  other  such  remarks,  /  do  not 
know  what  they  call  this  plant  at  Rome,  or  « 
whether  they  have  it  there ;  but  it  is  among  the 
commonest  here,  beautiful  as  it  is,  and  we  call  it 
cytisus. 

Thank  you,  child  !  said  I  smiling ;  and,  point- 
ing toward  two  cypresses,  pray,  what  do  you  call 
those  high  and  gloomy  trees,  at  the  extrenUty  of 
the  m)erme,just  above  the  precipice  ? 

Others  like  them,  replied  he,  are  called  cy- 
presses ;  but  these,  I  know  not  why,  have  always 
been  called  Tiberius  and  Caius. 

QUINCTUS. 

Of  all  studies  the  most  delightful  and  the  most 
useful  is  biography.  The  seeds  of  great  events 
lie  near  the  surface ;  historians  delve  too  deep  for 
them.  No  history  Was  ever  true :  but  lives  I  have 
read  which,  if  they  were  not  so,  had  the  i^pear- 
ance,  the  interest,  and  the  utility  of  truth. 

MARCUS. 

I  have  collected  facts  about  Cornelia,  worth 
recording;  and  I  would  commemorate  them  the 
rather,  as,  while  the  Greeks  have  had  amongst 
them  no  few  women  of  abilities,  we  can  hardly 
mention  two. 
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QUINCTUS. 

Yet  ours  have  advantages  which  theirs  had 
not.  Did  Cornelia  die  unrepining  and  con- 
tented ? 

MARCUS. 

She  was  firmly  convinced  to  the  last,  that  an 
agrarian  law  would  have  been  both  just  and  bene- 
ficial ;  and  was  consoled  that  her  illustrious  sotis 
had  discharged  at  once  the  debt  of  nature  and  of 
patriotism;  Glory  is  a  light  that  shines  from  us 
on  others,  and  not  from  others  on  us.  She  was 
assured  that  future  ages  would  render  justice  to 
the  memory  of  her  children;  but  she  thought 
they  had  already  received  the  highest  approbation, 
when  they  had  received  their  own.  If  anything 
still  was  wanting,  their  mother  gave  it. 

No  stranger  of  distinction  left  Italy  without  a 
visit  made  to  Cornelia.  One  would  imagine  that 
they,  and  that  she  particularly,  would  avoid  the 
mention  of  her  sons.  It  was  however  the  subject 
on  which  she  most  delighted  to  converse,  and 
which  she  never  failed  to  introduce,  on  finding  a 
worthy  auditor.  I  have  heard  from  our  father 
and  from  Scevola,  both  of  whom  in  their  adoles- 
cence had  been  present  on  such  occasions,  that 
she  mentioned  her  children,  no  longer  indeed 
with  the  calm  complacency  and  full  content,  with 
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which  she  shewed  them  to  the  lady  of  Campania 
as  her  gems  and  ornaments,  but  with  such  an  ex- 
ultation of  delight  at  glory,  as,  in  the  generosity 
of  her  soul,  she  would  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 
So  little  of  what  is  painful  in  emotion  did  she 
exhibit  at  the  recital,  those  who  could  not  compre- 
hend her  magnanimity,  at  first  believed  her  mad- 
dened by  her  misfortunes ;  but  so  many  isigns  of 
wisdom  soon  displayed  themselves,  such  staidness 
and  sedateness  of  demeanour,  such  serene  majestic 
suavity,  they  felt  as  if  some  deity  were  present ; 
and  when  wonder  and  admiration  and  awe  per- 
mitted them  to  lift  up  their  eyes  again  toward 
her,  they  discovered  from  her's  that  the  fondest 
of  mothers  had  been  speaking. .  .the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi. 

Your  remark,  on  the  preeminence  of  bic^n^phy 
over  history,  is  just ;  .a^d  yet  how  far  below  the 
truth  is  even  the  best  rcf^resentation  of  those  upon 
whose  minds  the  Gods  jutve  looked  down  gracious- 
ly,  and  the  Muses  ha^e  youch»ifed  to  descend ! 
I^ow  much  gre^Jter  would  the  greatest  man  ap- 
pear, if  ^ny  one  ^bout:  him  could  perceive  those 
innumerable  filaments  of  thbught^  which  ifareak  as 
they  arise  from  the  brain,  and  the  itlenderest  of 
which  is  worth  all  the  wi^om  of  many,  at  whose 
discretion  lies  the  felicity  of  nations  I     This  in 
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itself  is  impossible  ;  but  there  are  fewer  who  con- 
sider a&d  contemplate  what  comes  in  sight,  as  it 
were,  and  disappears  again  (such  is  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  wise),  than  who  calculate  those  stars 
that  are  now  coming  forth  above  us :  scarcely  one 
in  several  millions  can  apportion,  to  what  is  exalted 
iii  mind»  its  magnitude,  place,  and  distance.     We 
must  be  contented  to  be  judged  by  that  which 
people  can  discern  and  handle :  that  which  they 
can  have  amongst  them  most  at  leisure,  is  most 
likely  to  be  well  examined  and  duly  estimated. 
Whence  I  am  led  to  believe  that  my  writings,  and 
those  principally  which  instruct  men  in  their  rights 
and  duties,  will  obtain  me  a  solider  and  more  ex- 
tensive reputation  than  I  could  have  acquired  in 
public  life,  by  busier  and  harder  and  more  anxious 
labours.     Public  men  appear  to  me  to  live  in  that 
delusion,  which,  Socrates    in   the  Phedo  would 
persuade  us,  is  conmion  to  all  our  species.     We 
Uve  in  holes,   says  he,  and  fancy  that  we  are 
living  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  earth.     What  he 
says  physically,  I  would  say  morally:  judge  whe^ 
ther  my  observation  is  not  at  leart  as  reasonable 
as  his  hypothesis;  and  indeed,    to   speak  inge- 
nuously, whether  I  have  not  converted  what  is 
physically  false  and  absurd  into  what  is  morally 
true  and  important. 
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QUINCTUS. 

True,  beyond  a  question,  and  important  as 
those  whom  it  concerns  will  let  it  be.  They  who 
stand  in  high  stations,  wish  for  higher ;  but  they 
who  have  occupied  the  highest  of  all,  often  think 
with  regret  of  some  more  pleasant  one  which  they 
have  left  below.  Servius  Tuliius,  a  prudent  man, 
dedicated  to>  Fortune  what  we  call  the  narrow 
temple,  with  a  statue  in  proportion,  expressing, 
no  doubt,  his  idea,  that  Fortune  in  the  condition 
pf  mediocrity,  is  more  reasonably  than  in  any  other 
the  object  of  our  vows.  He  could  have  given  her 
as  magnificent  a  name,  and  as  magnificent  a  re- 
sidence, as  any  she  possesses ;  you  know  she  has 
many  of  both :  but  he  wished  perhaps  to  try  whether 
for  once  she  would  be  as  favorable  to  wisdom  as 
to  enterprise  *, 

MARCUS. 

If  life  allows  us  time  for  the  experiment,  let  us 
also  try  it  t. 

*  Piatarch^  in  his  Problems^  offere  several  reasons^  all  dif- 
ferent from  this. 

t  That  Cicero  in  his  later  days  began  to  think  a  private 
Jife  preferable  to  a  public^  and  that  his  philosophical  no  less 
than  his  political  opinions  were  unstable,  is  shewn  in  few 
places  so  evidently  and  remarkably,  as  in  the  eighth  book  of 
his  epistles. 

**  Nam  omnem  nostram  de  repablica  curam,  cogitationem 
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Sleep,  which  the  Epicureans  and  others  have 
represented  as  the  image  of  death,  is,  we  know, 
the  repairer  of  activity  and  strength.  If  they 
spoke  reasonably  and  consistently,  they  might 
argue  from  their  own  principles,  or  at  least  take 
the  illustration  from  their  own  fancy,  that  death 

de  dicend&  in  senatu  sententi^^  &c.,  abjecimus,  et  in  Epicari 
nos,  adversarii  nostril  castra,  conjecimus/* 

Cicero  had  not  the  courage  to  parsue  his  happiness  when 
he  saw  clearly  where  it  lay.  Several  years  before  the  writing 
of  this  letter,  he  says  to  Atticus  in  one  dated  from  the  villa 
of  Pompein8>  ''  Malo  in  illi  ink  sedicula  quam  habes  sub 
imagine  Aristotelis  sedere,  quam  in  istorum  sellft  curuli, 
tecumque  apud  te  ambnlari  quam  cnm  eo  quocum  video  esse 
ambnlandum :  sed  de  ista  ambnlatione  sors  viderit>  aut  siquis 
est  qui  caret  deus.'*    L.  iv.  £.  ix. 

Demosthenes  in  his  later  days  entertained  the  same  opinion. 
He  said  that,  if  there  were  two  roads,  the  one  leading  to 
government,  the  other  to  death,  a  prudent  man  would  choose 
the  latter. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  in  human  nature  is  the  variance 
of  knowledge  and  will,  where  no  passion  is  the  stimulant  ? 
whence  that  system  of  life  is  often  chosen  and  persevered  in> 
which,  a  man  is  well  convinced,  is  neither  the  best  for  him 
nor  the  easiest.  Every  action  must  have  its  motive ;  but 
weak  motives  are  sufficient  for  weak  minds ;  and  whenever 
we  see  one  which  we  believed  a  stronger  moved  habitually 
by  what  appears  inadequate,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is, 
to  bring  a  metaphor  from  the  forest,  more  top  than  root. 
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like  sleep  may  also  restore  our  powers^  and  in 
proportion  to  its  universality  and  absoluteness. 
Their  fancy  loves  rather  to  brood  over  an  abyss, 
than  to  expatiate  on  places  of  amenity  and  com- 
posure. Just  as  sleep  is  the  renovator  of  cor- 
poreal vigour,  so,  with  their  permissiont  I  vrould 
believe  death  to  be  of  the  mind's  j  and  that  the 
body,  to  whicb  it  is  attached  rather  from  habitude 
than  from  reason,  is  little  else  than  a  disease  to 
our  immortal  spirit;  that,  like  the  remora,  of 
which  mariners  tell  marvels,  it  counteracts,  as  it 
were,  both  oar  and  sail,  in  the  most  strenuous 
advances  we  can  make  toward  virtue  and  felicity. 
Shall  we  lament  to  feel  this  reptile  drop  off? 
Shall  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  leap  with  alacrity 
on  shore,  and  offer  up  in  gratitude  to  the  Gods 
whatever  is  left  about  us  uncorroded  and  unshat- 
tered  ?  A  broken  and  abject  mind  is  the  thing 
least  worthy  of  their  acceptance. 

auiNCTUS. 
Brother,  you  talk  as  if  there  were  a  plurality  of 
Gods. 

MARCUS. 

I  know  not  and  care  not  how  many  there  may 
be  of  them.  Philosophy  points  to  unity:  but 
while  we  are  here,  we  speak  as  those  do  who  are 
around  us,  and  employ  in  these  matters  the  Ian- 
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guf^  of  our  country.  Italy  is  not  so  fertile  in 
hemlock  as  Greece ;  yet  a  wise  man  will  dissemble 
half  his  wisdom  on  such  a  topic :  and  I,  as  you 
remember,  adopting  the  means  of  dialogue,  have 
delivered  my  opinions  in  the  voice  of  others,  and 
speak  now  as  custom  not  as  reason  leads  me. 

ftUINCTUS. 

Marcus,  I  still  observe  in  you  somewhat  of 
aversion  to  Epicurus,  a  few  of  whose  least  import- 
ant positions  you  have  controverted  in  your  dia- 
logues :  and  I  wish  that,  even  there,  you  had  been 
irather  less  irrisory,  less  of  a  pleader,  and  had  been 
in  dispassionate  urbanity  his  follower.  Such  was 
also  the  opinion  of  two  men  the  most  opposite  in 
all  other  things,  Brutus  and  Cesar.  Religions 
may  fight  in  the  street  or  over  the  grave.  Philoso- 
phies never  should.  We  ought  to  forego  the 
manners  of  the  forum  in  our  disquisitions,  which 
if  they  continue  to  be  agitated  as  they  have  been, 
will  be  de&ignated  at  laikt  not  only  by  foul  epi- 
thets, drawn  from  that  unsober  tub,  but,  as  vio- 
lence  is  apt  to  inclrease  in  fi^ry  until  it  falls  from 
elschaustton,  by  those  derived  from  war  and  blood- 
shed. I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  they  who  write 
and  reason  on  our  calm  domest^  duties,  on  our 
highest  and  eternal  interests,  should  hereafter  be 
designated  by  some  such  terms  as  polemical  and 
sarcastic^  and  even  by  quiet  men,  conve3ring  no 
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reproof.     Our  animosities  are  excited  by  conten- 
tion ;  they  would  be  allayed  by  conference.  Were 
it  possible  for  you  to  have  spent  an  hour  with 
Epicurus,   you  would  have  been  delighted  with 
him  ;  for  his  nature  was  very  like  the  better  part 
of  your's.     Zeno  set  out  from  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, yet  they  meet  at  last  and  shake  hands.     He 
who  shews  us  how  Fear  may  be  reasoned  with  and 
pacified,  how  Death  may  be  disaimed  of  all  his 
terrors,  how  Pleasure  may  be  united  with  Inno- 
cence and  with  Constancy ;  he  who  persuades  us 
firmly  that  Vice  is  painful  and  vindictive,  and  that 
Ambition,  deemed  the  most  manly  of  our  desires, 
is  the  most  childish  and  illusory,  deserves   our 
gratitude.    Children  would  fall  asleep  before  they 
had  trifled  so  long  as  grave  men  do.    If  you  must 
quarrel  with  Epicurus  on  the  principal  good,  take 
my  idea.    The  happy  man  is  he  who  distinguishes 
the  boundary  between  desire  and  delight,  and 
stands  firmly  on  the  higher  ground;    he  who 
knows  that  pleasure  not  only  is  not  possession, 
but  is  often  to  be  lost  and  always  to  be  endan- 
gered by  it.    In  life,  as  in  those  prospects,  which, 
if  the  sun  were  above  the  horizon,  we  should  see 
from  hence,  the  objects  covered  with  the  sofi;e8t 
light,  and  offering  the  most  beautiful  forms  in  the 
distance,  are  wearisome  to  attain,  and  barren. 
In  one  of  your  last  letters,  you  told  me  that 
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you  had  come  over  into  the  camp  of  your  old  ad- 
versary, Epicurus. 

MARCUS. 

I  could  not  rest  with  him.  As  we  pardon 
those  reluctantly  who  destroy  our  family  tombs,  is 
it  likely  or  reasonable  that  he  should  be  foi^ven, 
who  levels  to  the  ground  the  fabric  to  which  they 
lead,  and  to  which  they  are  only  a  rude  and  tem- 
porary vestibule  ? 

QUINCTUS. 

Socrates  was  heard  with  more  attention,  Pytha- 
goras had  more  authority  in  his  lifetime ;  but  no 
philosopher  Jiath  excited  so  much  enthusiasm,  in 
those  who  never  frequented,  never  heard  nor  saw 
him :  and  yet  his  doctrines  are  not  such  in  them- 
selves as  would  excite  it.  How  then  can  it  be  ? 
otherwise  than  partly  from  the  innocence  of  his 
life,  and  partly  from  the  relief  his  followers  expe- 
rienced, in  abstraction  from  unquiet  and  insatiable 
desires.  Many,  it  is  true,  have  spoken  of  him 
with  hatred  :  but  among  his  haters  are  none  who 
knew  him ;  which  is  remarkable,  singular,  won- 
derful :  for  hatred  seems  as  natural  to  men  as 
hunger  is,  and  excited  like  hunger  by  the  pre- 
sence of  its  food ;  and  the  more  exquisite  .the 
food,  the  more  excitable  is  the  hunger. 

MARCUS. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  anywhere  be- 

VOL.  H.  Q  Q 
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fore  with  the  thought  you  have  just  expressed* 
Certain  it  is  however  that  men  in  general  have 
a  propensity  to  hatred,  profitless  as  it  is  and  pain- 
ful. We  say  proverbially,  after  Ennius,  or  some 
other  old  poet,  the  descent  to  Avernus  is  easy : 
not  less  easily  are  we  carried  down  to  the  more 
'  pestiferous  pool,  wherinto  we  would  drag  our 
superiors  and  submerge  them.  It  is  the  destiny 
of  the  obscure  to  be  despised  ;  it  is  the  privilege 
of  the  illustrious  to  be  hated.  Whoever  hates 
me»  proves  and  feels  himself  to  be  less  than  I  am. 
If  in  argument  we  can  make  a  man  angry  with 
us,  we  have  drawn  him  from  his  ground  and  over- 
come him.  For  he  who,  in  order  to  attack  a 
little  man  (and  every  one  calls  his  adversary  so) 
ceases  to  defend  the  truth,  shews  that  truth  is 
less  his  object  than  the  little  man.  I  profess  the 
tenets  of  the  new  Academy,  because  it  teaches  us 
modesty  in  the  midst  of  Wisdom,  and  leads  thro 
doubt  to  inquiry.  Hence  it  appears  to  me,  that 
it  must  render  us  quieter  and  more  studious  with- 
out doing  what  Epicurus  would  do;  that  is,  with- 
out singing  us  to  sleep  in  groves  and  meadows, 
while  our  country  is  calling  on  us  loudly  to  de- 
fend her.  Nevertheless  I  have  lived  in  the  most 
familiar  way  with  Epicureans,  as  you  know,  and 
have  loved  them  affectionately.  There  is  no  more 
certain  sign  of  a  narrow  mind,  of  stupidity,  and 
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of  arrogance,  than  to  stand  aloof  from  those  who 
think  otherwise.  If  they  have  weighed  the  mat* 
ter  in  dispute  as  carefully,  it  is  equitable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  have  the  same  chance  as  we  have 
of  being  in  the  right :  if  they  have  not  done  so, 
we  may  just  as  reasonably  be  out  of  humour  with 
our  footman  or  chairman ;  he  is  more  ignorant 
and  more  careless  of  it  still. 

I  have  seen  reason  to  change  the  greater  part 
of  my  opinions.  Let  me  confess  to  you,  Quinctus, 
we  oftener  say  things  because  we  can  say  them 
well  than  tiecause  they  are  sound  and  reasonable. 
One  would  imagine  that  every  roan  in  society 
knows  the  nature  of  friendship.  Similarity  in  the 
disposition,  identity  in  the  objects  liked  and  dis- 
liked, have  been  stated  as  the  essence  of  it :  nothing 
is.untruer.  Titus  Pomponius  and  myself  are  dif- 
ferent in  our  sentiments,  our  manners,  our  habits 
of  life,  our  ideas  of  men  and  things,  our  topics  of 
study,  our  sects  of  philosophy ;  added  to  which 
our  country  and  companions  have  these  many  years- 
been  wide  apart :  yet  we  are  friends,  and  always 
were  so,  and,  if  man  can  promise  any  thing  beyond 
the  morrow,  always  shall  be. 

QUINCTUS. 

Your  idem  veUe  atque  idem  nolle  has  never 
been  suspected;  not  even  by  those  who  have 
seen  Marius  and  Sylla,  Cesar  and  Pompeius,  at 

Q  Q  2 
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variance  and  at  war,  ft^i:  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause they  sought  and  shunned  the  same  thing  ; 
shunning  privacy  and  seeking  supremacy.  Young 
men;  quote  the  sentence  daily ;  those  very  young 
men  perhaps  who  court  the  same  mistress,  and 
whose  friendship  not  only  has  not  been  corroborated, 
but  has  been  shattered  and  torne  up  by  it.  Few 
authors  have  examined  any  one  thing  well,  scarcely 
one  many  things.  Your  dialogues  are  wiser  I 
think  than  those  of  the  Greeks  ;  certainly  more 
animated  and  more  varied ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
you  have  bestowed  so  much  time  and  labour  on 
any  question  of  eternal  interest  to  mankind,  as 
on  pursuing  a  thief  like  Verres,  or  scourging  a 
drunkard  like  Piso,  or  drawing  the  nets  of  Vulcan 
ov6r  the  couch  of  Clodius.  For  which  reason  I 
should  not  wonder  if  your  Orations  w^re  valued 
by  posterity  more  highly  than  your  Dialogues ; 
altho  the  best  oration  can  only  shew  the  clever 
man,  while  Philosophy  shews  the  great  one. 

MARCUS. 

I  approve  of  the  Dialogue  for  the  reason  you 
have  given  me  just  now ;  the  fewness  of  settled 
truths,  and  the  facility  of  turning  the  cycle  of  our 
thoughts  to  what  aspect  we  wish,  as  geometers 
and  astronomers  the  globes.  A  book  was  lately 
on  the  point  of  publication^  I  hear,  to  demonstrate 
the  childishness  of  the  Dialogue ;  and  the  man 
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upon  the  bench  a  little  way  below  the  Middle 
JanuSf  who  had  already  paid  the  writer  thirty 
denarii  for  it,  gave  it  back  to  him  on  reading  the 
word  childish ;  for  Menander  or  Sophocles  or 
Euripides  had  caught  his  eye,  all  of  whom,  he 
perceived,  wrote  in  dialogue,  as  did  Homer,  in 
the  better  parts  of  his  two  poems,  and  he  doiibted 
whether  a  youpg  man  ignorant  of  these  authors 
could  ever  have  heard  that  the  same  method  had 
been  employed  by  Plato  on  all  occasions,  and  by 
Xenophon  in  much  of  his  Memorabilia^  and  that 
the  Conversations  of  Socrates  would  have  lost  their 
form  and  force,  delivered  in  any  other  manner. 
He  might  perhaps  have  set  up  himself  against 
the  others ;  but  his  modesty  would  not  let  him 
stand  before  the  world  opposed  to  Socrates  under 
the  shield  of  Apollo.  Moms,  the  man  below  the 
Middle  Janus* y  is  very  liberal,  and  left  him  in  po8-» 
session  of  the  thirty  denarii,  on  condition  that  he 
should  write  as  acrimoniously  against  as  eloquent 
and  judicious  an  author,  whenever  called  upon. 

QUINCTUS. 

.  Various  pieces  of  such  criticism  have  been  shewn 
to  me.    One  writer  says  of  you :   Because  he 

*  The  Middle  Janus  is  mentioned  by  Horace.  It  has 
usually  been  considered  as  a  temple>  and  the  remains  of  it 
are  still  shewn  as  such  -,  but  in  fact  it  was  only  the  central 
arch  of  a  market-place. 
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was  a  consul,  and  caught  a  robber  and  strong^ 
an  assassin  or  two,  he  thinks  himself  a  great 
personage . .  •  another.  He  would  pretend  to  an 
equality  in  style  and  wisdom  with  Theophrastus. 
We  remember  his  late  invectives^  which  he  had 
the  assurance  to  call  Philippics,  fancying  hknse^ 
another  Demosthenes  /  .  •  •  a  third,  He  knows  so 
little  of  the  Dialogue,  that  many  qf  his  speakers 
talk  Jbr  a  quarter  qf  an  hour  uninterruptedly  ; 
in  fact,  until  they  can  talk  no  longer,  and  have 
nothing  more  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

MARCUS.     . 

Rare  objection!  as  if  the  dialogue  of  states- 
men and  philosophers,  which  appertains  by  its  na^ 
ture  to  dissertation,  should  resemble  the  dialogue 
of  comedians.  Lelius  and  Scevola,  Davus  and 
Syrus !  Altho  I  have  derived  my  ideas  of  ex- 
cellence from  Greece,  beyond  which  there  is 
nothing  elegant,  nothing  chaste  and  temperate, 
nothing  not  barbarous,  nevertheless  I  have  a 
mind  of  my  own,  equal  in  capacity  and  in  order 
to  any  there,  indebted  as  I  acknowledge  it  to  be 
to  Grecian  exercises  and  Grecian  institutions. 
Neither  my  time  of  life  nor  my  rank  in  it,  nor 
indeed  my  temper  and  disposition,  would  allow 
me  to  twitch  the  sleeves  of  sophists,  and  to 
banter  them  on  the  idleness  of  their  disputations, 
with  trivial  and  tiny  and  petulant  interrogatories. 
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I  introduce  grave  men,  and  they  talk  gravely ; 

importane  subfectSi  and   I  treat  them  worthily. 

Lighter,  if  my  spirits  had  the  elasticity  to  give 

them  play,  I  should  touch  more  delicately  and 

finely,  letting  them  fly  off  in  more  fantastic  forms 

and  more  vapoury  particles.     But  who  indeed  can 

hope  to  excell  in  two  manners  so  widely  different  ? 

who  hath  ever  done  it,  Greek  or  Roman?     If 

wiser  men,  than  those  who  appear  at  present  to 

have  written  and  spoken  against  my  dialogues^ 

should  undertake  the  same  business,   I  would 

inform  them  that  the  most  severe  way  of  judging 

these  works,  with  any  plea  or  appearance  of  fair* 

ness,  is,  to  select  the  best  passages  from  the  best 

writers  I  may  have  introduced,  and  to  place  my 

pages  in  opposition  to  theirs  in  equal  qiiantities. 

Suppose  me   introducing    Solon  or   Aristoteles, 

Phocion  or  Eschines,  Lysias  or  Demosthenes ; 

that  is,  whatever  is  most  wise,  whatever  is  most 

eloquent :  should  it  appear  that  I  have  equalled, 

where  so  little  space  is  allowed  me,  any  one  of 

4;he9e,   I  have  done  immensely   more  than   has 

hitherto  been  done  amongst  us.  Style  I  consider  as 

nothing,  if  what  it  covers  be  unsound  :  wisdom  in 

union  with  harmony  is  oracular.     On  this  idea, 

the  wiser  of  ancient  days  venerated  in  the  same 

person  the  deity  of  oracles  and  of  music.     It  must 

have  been  the  most  malicious  and  the  most  in- 
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genious  of  satirists,  who  transferred  in  a  corrupfed 
age  the  gift  of  eloquence  to  the  god  of  thieves. 

aUINCTUS. 

I  am  not  certain  that  you  have  claimed  for 
yourself  the  fair  trial  you  would  have  demanded 
for  a  client.  One  of  these  interlocutors  may 
sustain  a  small  portion  of  a  thesis. 

MARCUS.  . 

In  that  case,  take  the  whole  Conversation ;  for 
one  question  is,  the  quality,  the-  quantity,  the 
intensity,  of  mental  power  exerted  within  a  given 
space.  I  myself  would  arm  my  adversaries,  and 
teach  them  how  to  fight  me ;  and  I  promise  you, 
the  first  blow  I  receive  from  one  of  them,  I  will 
cheer  him  heartily :  it  will  augur  well  for  our 
country.  At  present  I  can  do  nothing  more  liberal 
than  in  advancing  thirty  other  denarii  to  the 
mortified  bondsman  of  Morus. 

I  have  performed  one  action,  I  have  composed 
some  few  things,  which  posterity,  I  would  fain 
believe,  will  not  sufier  to  be  quite  forgotten. 
Fmne,  they  tell  you,  is  air  :  but  without  air,  there 
is  no  life  for  any ;  without  fame,  there  is  none  for 
the  best.  And  yet,  who  knows  whether  all  our 
labours  and  vigils  may  not  at  last  be  involved  in 
oblivion !  What  treasures  of  learning  must  have 
perished,  which  existed  long  before  the  time  of 
Homer !     For  it  is  utterly  out  of  the  nature  of 
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things,  that  the  first  attempt  in  any  art  or  science 
should  be  the  most  perfect :  such  is  the  Iliad.  I 
look  upon  it  as  the  sole  fragment  of  a  lost  world. 
Grieved  indeed  I  should  be  to  think,  as  you  have 
heard  me  say  before,  that  an  enemy  might  possess 
our  city  five  thousand  years  hence  :  yet  when  I 
consider  that  soldiers  of  all  nations  are  in  the 
armies  of  the  triumvirate,  and  that  all  are  more 
zealous  for  her  ruin  than  our  citizens  are  for  her 
defence,  this  event  is  not  unlikely  the  very  next* 
The  worst  of  barbiarism  is  that  which  arises,  not. 
from  the  absence  of  laws,  but  from  their  corriip* 
tion.  So  long  as  virtue  stands  merely  on  the 
same  level  with  vice,  nothing  is  amiss ;  few  go- 
vernments in  their  easy  decrepitude  care  for 
more  :  but  when  rectitude  is  dangerous  and  de- 
pravity secure,  then  eloquence  and  courage,  the 
natural  pride  and  safeguard  of  states,  become  the 
strongest  and  most  active  instruments  in  their 
overthrow. 

QUINCTUS. 

I  see  the  servants  have  lighted  the  lamps  in  the 
house  earlier  than  usual,  hoping,  I  suppose,  we 
shall  retire  to  rest  in  good  time,  that  tomorrow 
they  may  prepare  the  festivities  for  your  birthday. 
Within  how  few  minutes  has  the  night  closed  in 
upon  us !  nothing  is  left  discernible  of  the  pro- 
montories,  or  the  long  irregular  breakers  under 
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them :  we  hare  before  us  only  a  faint  gUmmering 
from  the  shells  in  our  path,  ai^d  from  the  blossoms 
of  the  arbutus. 

MARCUS, 

The  Circean  hills,  and  the  island  of  Parthenope, 
and  even  the  white  rocks  of  Anxur,  are  become 
undistinguishable.  We  leave  our  Cato  and  our 
LuouUus,  we  leave  Cornelia  and  her  children,  the 
scenes  of  friendship  and  the  recollections  of  great- 
ness, for  Lepidus  and  Octavius  and  Antonius ; 
and  who  knows  whether  this  birthday  *,  between 
which  and  us  only  one  other  day  intervenes,  may 
not  be^  as  it  certainly  will  be  the  least  pleasurable, 
the  last ! 

*  It  nerer  came.  Cicero  was  nmrdered  on  the  nineteenth 
of  Jannaryi  the  eve  of  his  birthday^  by  the  hdy  allies  of 
that  age  \  among  whom  however  none  broke  his  promise 
to  the  supporters  of  his  power  3  noue  disowned  the  debts 
he  had  contracted  to  redeem  himself- from  slavery  j  none 
sold  rotten  ships  for  sound  3  none  employed  the  assassins  of 
his  father ;  none  prostituted  ^is  daughter ;  none  proclamed 
that  he  had  no  occasion  for  liberal  and  learned  men  \  none 
proscribed  the  party  by  which  his  life  was  saved  and  his  autho- 
rity established ;  none  called  cowardice  decent  order,  perGdy 
right  reason,  or  cruelty  true  religion.  Yet  they  were  rnther 
bad  men  in  their  day,  at  least  the  lowers. 

It  i^  ^nnec^sary  Ihat  a  dialogue  should  be  historical  to  a 
^ay.  This  computation  has  been  prevalent  among  the  learned. 
According  to  Middleton,  Cicero  was  born  on  the  third  of  Ja- 
nuary, and  was  murdered  on  the  seventh  of  December. 
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Death  has  two  aspects :  dreary  and  sorrowfiil  to 
those  of  prosperous,  mild  and  almost  genial  to 
those  of  adverse  fortune.  Her  countenance  is  oU 
to  the  young,  and  youthful  to  the  aged :  to  the 
former  her  voice  is  importunate,  her  gait  terrific  : 
the  latter  she  approaches  like  a  bedside  friend,  and 
calls  in'  a  whiq)er  that  invites  to  rest.  To  us, 
my  Quinctus,  advanced  as  we  are  on  our  way, 
weary  from  its  perplexities  and  dizzy  from  its  pre^ 
cipices,  she  gives  a  calm  welcome ...  let  her  receive 
a  cordial  one. 

If  life  w  a  present,  which  any  one,  forefcnowmg 
its  contents,  would  have  willingly  declined,  does 
it  not  follow  that  any  one  would  as  willingly^  give 
it  up,  htiving  well  tried  what  they  are  ?  I  speak 
of  the  wise  and  reasonable,  the  firm  and  virtuous ; 
not  of  those  who,  like  bad  governors,  are  afraid  of 
laying  down  the  powers  and  privileges  they  have 
been  proved  unworthy  of  holding.  Were  it  cer^i' 
tain  that,  the  longer  we  live,  the  wiser  we  become 
and  the  happier,  then  indeed  a  long  life  would  be 
desirable :  but  since  on  the  contrary  our  mental 
strength  decays,  and  our  enjoyments  of  every  kind 
not  only  sink  and  cease,  but  diseases  and  sorrows 
come  in  place  of  them,  if  any  wish  is  wise,  it  is 
surely  the  wish  that  we  should  go  away,  unshaken 
by  years,  undeprest  by  griefs,  and  undespoiled 
of  oul-  better  faculties.     Life  and  death  appear 
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more  certainly  ours  than  whatsoever  dlse :  and  yet 
hardly  can  that  be  called  so,  which  comes  without 
bur  knowledge,  and  goes  without  it ;  or  that  which 
we  cannot  put  aside  if  we  would,  and  indeed  can 
anticipate  but  little.  The  former  there  are  few 
who  can  regulate  in  any  way,  none  who  can  order 
what  it  shall  receive  or  exclude.  What  value  then 
should  be  placed  upon  it  by  the  wise,  when  duty 
or  necessity  calls  him  away?  or  what  reluctance 
should  he  feel  on  passing  into  a  state,  where  at 
least  he  must  be  conscious  of  fewer  checks  and 
inabilities  ?  Such,  my  brother,  as  the  brave  com- 
mander,  when  from  the  secret  and  dark  passages 
of  some  fortress,  wherin  implacable  enemies  be- 
sieged him,  having  performed  all  his  duties  and 
exhausted  all  his  munition,  he  issues  at  a  distance 
into  open  day. 

Every  thing  has  its  use ;  life  to  teach  us  the 
contempt  of  death,  and  4eath  the  contempt  of  life. 
Glory,  which  among  all  things  between  stands 
eminently  the  principal  object,  altho  it  has  been 
considered  by  some  philosophers  as  mere  vanity 
and  deception,  moves  those  great  intellects  which 
nothing  else  could  have  stirred,  and  places  them 
where  they  can  best  and  most  advantageously  serve 
the  commonwealth.  Glory  can  be  safely  despised 
by  those  only  who  have  fairly  won  it :  a  low,  igno- 
rant, or  vicious  man  should  dispute  on  other  topics. 
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The  philosopher  who  contemns  it,  has  every  rogue 
in  his  sect,  and  may  reckon  that  it  will  outlive  all 
others.  Occasion  may  have  been  wanting  to  some ; 
I  grant  it :  they  may  have  remained  their  whole 
'  lifetime,  like  dials  in  the  shade,  always  fit  for  use 
and  always  useless :  but  this  must  occurr  either  in 
monarchal  governments,  or  where  persons  occupy 
the  first  stations  who  ought  hardly  to  have  been 
admitted  to  the  secondary,  and  whom  Jealousy  ha^ 
guided  more  frequently  than  Justice* 

It  is  true  there  is  much  inequality,  much  in- 
considerateness,  in  the  distribution  of  fame.  The 
principles  according  to  which  honour  ought  to 
be  conferred,  are  not  only  violated,  but  often 
inverted.  Whoever  wishes  to  be  thought  great 
among  men,  must  do  them  some  great  mischief. 
The  longer  he  continues  in  doing  things  of  this 
sort,  the  more  he  will  be  admired.  The  features 
of  Fortune  are  so  like  those  of  Genius  as  to  be 
mistaken  by  almost  all  the  world.  We  whose 
names  and  works  are  honorable  to  our  country, 
and  destined  to  survive  her,  are  less  esteemed 
than  those  who  have  accelerated  her  decay :  yet 
even  here  the  sense  of  injury  rises  from  and  is  ac- 
companied by  a  sense  of  merit,  the  tone  of  which 
is  deeper  and  predominant. 

When  we  have  spoken  of  life,  death,  and  glory, 
we  have  spoken  of  all  important  things,  except 
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friendship :  for  eloquence  and  philosophy,  and 
other  inferior  attainments,  are  either  means  eon- 
ducible  to  life  and  glory,  or  antidotes  against  the 
bitterness  of  death.  We  cannot  conquer  fate  and 
necessity,  but  we  can  yield  to  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  greater  than  if  we  could.  I 
ha^e  observed  your  impatience :  you  were  about 
to  appeal  in  favour  of  virtue :  but  virtue  is  in- 
cluded in'  friendship,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
Lelius ;  nor  have  I  ever  separated  it  from  philo- 
Mphy  or  from  glory.  On  friendship,  in  the  pre- 
sent  condition  of  our  affairs,  I  would  say  little. 
Could  I  begin  my  existence  again,  and,  what  is 
equally  impossible,  could  I  see  before  me  all  I 
have  seen,  I  would  choose  few  acquaintances,  fewer 
friendships,  no  familiarities.  This  rubbish,  for 
such  it  generally  is,  collecting  at  the  base  of  an 
elevated  mind,  lessens  its  highth  and  impaira  its 
character.  What  requires  to  be  sustained,  if  it  is 
greater,  falls ;  if  it  is  smaller,  is  lost  to  view  by  the 
intervention  of  its  supporters*. 

*  These  are  the  ideas  of  a  man  deceived  and  betrayed  by 
dauMfc  every  one  he  tmsted.  Bat  If  Cicero  had  consideredy 
as  I  have  often  done>  that  there  never  was  an  elevated  soul  or 
warm  heart  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  has  not 
been  ungenerously  and  unjustly  dealt  with^  and  that  ingrati- 
tode  has  usually  been  in  a  fair  proportion  to  desert,  his  vanity 
if  not  hi*  philosophy  would  have  booyed  up  and  supported 
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In  literature  great  men  suffer  more  from  their 
Httle  friends  than  from  their  potent  enemies.  It 
is  not  l^  our  adversaries  that  our  early  shoots 
of  glory  are  nipt  and  broken  off,  or  our  later 
pestilentially  blighted  ;  it  is  by  those  who  lie  at 
our  feet,  and  look  up  to  us  with  a  solicitous  and 
fixt  regard,  until  our  shadow  grows  thicker  and 
makes  them  colder*'.     Then  they  begin  to  upraise 

bim.  He  himself  is  the  most  remarkably  rich  and  redundant 
in  sneh  instances.  To  set  Pompeins  aside>  as  a  man' ungrate- 
fol  to  all,  he  had  sparred  Julius  Ceaar  in  his  consvlate,  when, 
according  to  the  suspicions  of  History,  he  was  implicated- in 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  Clodius>  Lepidus,  and  Antonins, 
had  been  admitted  to  his  friendship  and  confidence:  Octavius 
owed  to  him  his  popularity  and  estimation:  Philologus  t,  whom 
be  had  fed  and  instructed,  pointed  out  to  bis  murderers  the 
secret  path  he  had  taken  to  avoid  them  :  and  Popilius,  their 
leader,  had  by  his  eloquence  been  saved  from  the  punishment 
of  one  parricide  that  he  might  committ  another. 

*  I  wish  Cicero  had  been  so  sincere  in  his  friendship  as 
perhaps  ^e  thought  he  was.  The  worst  action  of  his  life  may 
be  related  in  his  own  words.  Qualis  futura  sit  Caesaris 
Vituperatio  contra  Laudationem  meam  perspexi  ex  eo  libro 
quem  Hirtias  ad  me  misit,  in  quo  colligit  vitia  Catonis,  sed 
cam  maximi^  laudibus  meis*  itaqae.  misi  librum  ad  Muscam, 
ut  tuis  librariis  daret,  volo  enim  eum  divulgari.    Ad  Attic. 

f  So  his  name  is  written  by  Plutarch,  who  calls  him  *airt>Ju9tp9s  Ko/yrot/, 
Bat  I  doubt  whether  it  should  not  be  Phflogonus.  A  fireedman  of  Quinctus 
with  that  name  is  mentioned  m  the  Bpistles  (ad  Q.  F.  1.  3)«  Middleton 
omits  the  story. 
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ns  as  worthy  men  indeed  and  good  citizens,  but 
as  rather  vain,  and  what  (to  speak  the  truth)  in 
others  they  should  call  presumptuous.  They  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  our  merit  in  literature ;  but 
justice  forces  them  to  declare,  that  several  have 
risen  up  lately  who  promise  to  surpass  us.  Should 
it  be  adced  of  them  who  these  are,  they  look 
modest,  and  tell  you  softly  and  submissively,  it 
would  ill  become  them  to  repeat  the  eulogies  of 
their  acquaintance,  and  that  no  man  pronounces 
his  own  name  so  distinctly  as  auother's.  I  had 
something  of  oratory  once  about  me,  and  was 
borne  on  high  by  the  spirit  of  the  better  Greeks. 
Thus  they  thought  of  me ;  and  they  thought  of 
me,  Quinctus,  no  more  than  thus:  they  had 
reached  the  straits,  and  saw  before  them  the 
boundary,  the  impassable  Atlantic  of  the  intel- 
lectual world.  But  now -I  am  a  bad  citizen,  and 
a  worse  writer :  I  want  the  exercise  and  effusion 
of  my  own  breath  to  warm  me :  I  must  be  chafed 
by  an  adversary:  I  must  be  supported  by  a 
crowd:  I  require  the  forum,  the  rostra,  the  senate : 
in  my  individuality  I  am  nothing. 

QUINCTUS. 

I  remember  the  time  when,  instead  of  smiling, 

xii.  40.  An  bonest  man  would  be  little  gratified  by  tbe  divul- 
gation of  his  praises  accompanied  by  calumnies  on  his  friend, 
or  even  by  the  exposure  of  his  faults  and  weaknesseii. 
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you  would  have  been  offended  and  angry  at  such 
leyity  and  impudence. 

MARCUS. 

The  misfortunes  of  our  country  cover  ours.  I 
am  imperceptible  to  myself  in  the  dark  gulph  that 
is  absorbing  her.  Should  I  be  angry  ?  anger, 
always  irrational,  is  most  so  here.  These  men  see 
those  above  them  as  they  see  the  stars :  one  is 
almost  as  large  as  another,  almost  as  bright ;  small 
distance  between  them  :  they  cannot  quite  touch 
us  with  the  forefinger  j  but  they  'can  almost . . . 
an4  what  matters  it!  they  can  utter  as  many 
things  against  us,  and  as  fiercely,  as  Polyphemus 
did  against  the  heavens.  Since  my  dialogues  are 
certainly  the  last  things  I  shall  compose,  and  since 
we,  my  brother,  shall  perhaps,  for  the  little  time 
that  is  remaining  of  our  lives,  be  soon  divided,  we 
may  talk  about  such  matters  both  as  among  the 
wisest  and  as  among  the  most  interesting :  and 
the  rather  so  if  there  is  somewhat  in  them  dis- 
playing the  character  of  our  country  and  the 
phasis  of  our  times. 

Aquilius  Cimber,  who  lives  somewhere  under 
the  Alps,  was  patronized  by  Caius  Cesar  for^^liis 
assiduities,  and  by  Antotiius  for  his  admirable 
talent  in  telling  a  story  and  sitting  up  late.  He 
bears  on  his  shoulders  the  whole  tablet   of  his 

VOL.  II.  R  R 
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nation,  reconciling  all  its  incongnlities.  Ap- 
parently very  frank,  but  intrinsicaUy  very  insin* 
cere;  a  warm  friend  while  drinking;  cold,  vapid, 
limber,  on  the  morrow,  as  the  festal  coronet  he 
had  wome  the  night  before. 

QUINCTUS. 

Such  a  person,  I  can  well  suppose,  may  nerer- 
theless  have  acquired  the  friendship  of  Antonius. 

MARCUS. 

His  popularity  in  those  parts  rendered  him 
also  an  object  of  attention  to  Octavius,  who  told 
me  that  he  was  prodigiously  charmed  with  his 
stories  of  departed  spirits,  which  Aquilius  firmly 
believes  are  not  altogether  departed  from  his 
country.  He  hath  several  old  books,  relating  to 
the  history,  true  and  fabulous,  of  the  ^u-lier 
Cimbri.  Such  is  the  impression  they  made  upon 
him  in  his  youth,  he  soon  composed  others  on 
the  same  model,  and  better  (I  have  heard)  than 
the  originals.  His  opinion  is  now  much  regarded 
in  his  province  on  matters  of  literature  in  general; 
altho  you  would  as  soon  think  of  sending  for  a 
smith  to  select  an  ostrich  feather  at  the  milliner's. 
He  n^lects  no  means  of  money-getting,  and -has 
entered  into  an  association  for  this  purpose  with 
the  booksellers  of  the  principal  Transpadane  cities. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  my  dialogues,  he,  not 
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hayifag  redd  them,  nor  having  heard  of  their 
political  tendency,  {>rai8ed  them  ;  moderately  in- 
deed and  reservedly;  but  finding  the  people  in 
power  ready  to  persecute  and  oppress  me,  he  aent 
his  excuse  to  Antonius,  that  he  was  drunk  when 
he  did  it ;  and  to  Octaviits,  that  the  fiercest  of 
the  Lemures  held  him  by  the  throat  until  he  had 
written  what  his  heart  revolted  at :  and  he  ordered 
his  friends  and  relatives  to  excuse  him  by  one  or 
other  of  these  apologies,  according  to  the  temper 
and  credulity  of  the  person  they  addressed. 

QUIKCTUS. 

I  never  heard  this  story  of  Aquilius . .  no  less 
amusing  than  the  well-known  one  of  him,  that 
he  went  several  miles  out  of  his  road,  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios,  only  to  lift  up  his  tunic 
against  it  in  contempt :  he  boasted  of  the  feat  and 
of  the  motive. 

MARCUS. 

Until  the  worthies  of  our  times  shone  forth, 
he  venerated  no  Roman  since  the  exiled  kings,  in 
which  his  favorite  is  the  son  of  the  last :  and 
there  are  certain  men  in  too  high  authority,  who 
assure  him  they  know  how  to  appreciate  and 
compensate  so  heroic  and  sublime  an  affection. 
The  Catos  and  Brutusses  are  wretches  with  him, 
and  particularly  since  Cato  pardoned  him,  for 
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having  hired  a  fellow  (as  was  proved)  to  tUm 
some  swine  into  his  turnip-field  at  Tusculum. 
Looking  at  him»  or  hearing  of  him,  unless  from 
those  who  know  his  real  character,  you  would 
imagine  him  generous,  self-dependent,  self-de- 
voted :  but  this  upright  and  staunch  thistle  bears 
a  yielding  and  palpable  down  for  adulation. 

QUINCTUS. 

Better  that  than  malice.  Whatever  he  may 
think  or  say  of  you,  I  hope  he  never  speaks 
maliciously  of  those  whose  livelihood^  like  his 
own,  depends  upon  their  writings  \  the  studious, 
the  enthusiastic,  the  unhardened  in  politics,  the 
uncrost  in  literature. 

MARCUS. 

I  wish  I  could  confirm  or  encourage  you  in 
your,  hopes :  report,  as  it  reaches  me,  by  no  means 
favours  them. 

auiNCTus. 
This  hurts  me ;  for  Aquilius^  altho  the  Graces 
in  none  of  their  attributions  are  benignant  to  him, 
is  a  man  of  industry  and  genius* 

MARCUS. 

Alas,  Quinctus!  to  pass  Aquilius  by,  as  not 
concerned  in  the  reflexion,  the  noblest  elevations 
of  the  human  mind  have  in  appertenance  their 
sands  and  swamps  j  hardness  at  top,  putridity  at 
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bottom.  Priends  themselves,  and  not  only  the 
little  ones  you  have  spoken  of,  hot  only  the 
thoughtless  and  injudicious,  but  graver  and  more 
constant,  will  occasionally  gratify  a  superficial 
feeling,  which  soon  grows  deeper,  by  irritating  an 
orator  or  writer,  - 

QUINCTUS. 

You  remember  the  apologue  of  Critobulus. 

MARCUS. 

No,  I  do  not. 

QUINCTUS. 

It  was  sent  to  me  by  Pomponius  Atticus,  soon 
after  my  marriage  :  I  must  surely  have  shewn  it 
to  you. 

MARCUS. 

Not  you  indeed ;  and  I  should  wonder  that 
so  valuable  a  present,  so  rare  an  accession  to 
Rome  as  any  new  Greek  volume,  could  have 
come  into  your  hands,  and  not  out  of  them  to 
mine,  if  you  had  not  mentioned  that  it  was*  about 
the  time  of  your  nuptials ;  a  season  which  shakes 
many  good  things  out  of  the  head,  and  leaves 
many  bad  ones  in  it.     Let  me  hear  the  story. 

QUINCTUS. 

I  was  wandering,  says  Critobulus,  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest,  and  came  suddenly  to  a  small  round 
fountain,  or  pool,  with  several  white  flowers  (I 
remember)  and  broad  leaves  in  'the  center  of  it. 
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but  clear  of  them  at  the  sides^  and  of  a  water  the 
most  pellucid.  Suddenly  a  very  beautiful  figure 
came  from  behind  me,  and  stood  between  me  and 
the  fountain.  I  was  amazed.  I  could  not  distin- 
guish the  sex,  the  form  being  youthful  and  the 
face  toward  the  water,  on  which  it  wns  gazing 
and  bending  over  its  reflexion,  like  another 
Hylas  or  Narciissus.  It  then  stooped  and  adorned 
itself  with  a  few  qf  the  simplest  flowers,  and 
seemed  the  fonder  and  tenderer  of  those  which 
had  borne  the  impression  of  its  graceful  feet : 
and  haying  done  so,  it  turned  round  and  looked 
upon  me  with  an  air  of  indifference  and  unconcern. 
The  longer  I  fix^d  my  eyes  on  her,  for  I  now 
perceived  it  was  a  female,  the  more  ardent  I 
became  and  the  more  embarrassed.  She  per- 
ceived itj  and  smiled.  I  would  have  tal^en  her 
hand.  You  shall  presently^  said  she }  and  never 
fell  on  mortal  a  diviner  glance  than  on  me 
from  her.  I  told  her  so.  You  speak  well,  said 
she.  I  then  fancied  that  she  was  simple  and 
weak  and  fond  of  flattery,  and  began  to  flatter 
her.  She  turned  her  face  away  froip  me,  and 
answered  nothing.  I  declared  my  excessive  love : 
she  went  some  paces  off«  I  swore  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  one  who  had  ever  seen  her  to  live 
without  her :  she  went  several  paces  further. 
Bt/  the  immortal  gods  I  1  cried,  *  you  shall  not 
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leave  me.  She  turned  round  and  looked  be- 
nignly ;  but  shook  her  head.  You  are  another's 
then  /  say  it  I  say  it  plainly  from  your  lips . .  and 
let  me  die.  She  smiled,  more  melancholy  than 
before,  and  replied,  0  Critobulus  f  I  am  indeed 
another^ S}  I  am  a  God's.  The  air  of  the  interior 
heavens  seemed  to  pierce  me  as  she  uttered  it ; 
and  I  trembled  as  impassioned  men  may  tremble 
once.  After  a  pause,  /  might  have  thought  it ! 
cried  I . .  "why  then  come  before  me  and  torment 
me.  She  began  to  plaiy  and  trifle  with  me,  as 
became  her  age  (I  thought)  rather  than  her  en- 
gagement, and  she  placed  my  hand  upon  the 
flowers  in  her  lap  without  a  blush.  The  whole 
fountain  would  not  at  that  moment  have  assuaged 
my  thirst.  The  sounds  of  the  breezes  and  of  the 
birds  around  us,  even  the  sounds  of  her  own 
voice,  were  all  confounded  in.  my  ear,  as  colours 
are  in  the  fulness  and  intensity  of  light.  She 
said  many  pleasing  things  to  me,  to  the  earlier 
and  greater  part  of  which  I  was  insensible  ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  those  which  I  could  hear,  and  was 
listening  to  attentively,  she  began  to  pluck  out 
the  grey  hairs  from  my  head,  and  to  tell  me 
that  the  others  too  were  of  a  colour  not  very 
agreeable.  My  heart  sank  within  me.  Presently 
there  was  hardly  a  limb  or  feature  without  its 
imperfection.      O  !  cried  I  in  despair,  you  have 
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been  used  to  the  G^ds  i  jfou  must  think  so  :  but 
among  men  I  do  not  believe  I  am  considered  as 
iUr-made  or  ugly.  She  paid  little  attention  to 
my  words  or  my  vexation  ;  and  when  she  had 
gone  on  with  my  defects  for  some  time  longer, 
in  the  same  calm  tone  and  with  the  same  sweet 
countenance,  she  began  to  declare  that  she  had 
much  affection  for  me,  and  was  desirous  of  in- 
spiring it  in  return.  I  was  about  to  answer  her 
with  natures,  when  on  a  sudden,  in  her  girlish 
humour,  she  stuck  a  thorn,  with  which  she  had 
been  playing,  into  that  part  of  the  body  which 
supports  the  rest  when  we  are  sitting*  I  know 
not  whether  it  went  deeper  than  she  intended, 
but  catching  at  it,  I  leaped  up  in  shame  and 
anger,  and  at  this  same  moment  felt  something 
rough  upon  my  shoulder.  It  was  an  armlet,  in- 
scribed with  letters  of  bossy  adamant,  Jofve  to  his 
daughter:  Truth.  ^ 

She  stood  again  before  me  at  some  distance, 
and  said  gracefully,  Critohulus^  I  am  too  young 
and  iimple  for  you  ;  hut  you  will  love  me  stilly 
and  not  he  made  unhappy  by  it  in  the  end. 
Farewell. 

I  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  efforts  I 
have  made  to  serve  my  (Country :  but  the  same 
eloquence,  the  merit  of  which  not  even  the  most 
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barbarous  of  my  adversaries  can  detract  from  mei 
would  have  enabled  me  to  elucidate  large  fields  of 
philosophy,  hitherto  untrodden  by  our  country- 
men, and  in  which  the  Greeks  have  wandered 
widely  or  worked  unprofitably. 

QUINCTUS. 

Excuse  my  interruption^  I  heard  a  few  dayd 
ago  a  pleasant  thing  reported  of  Asinius  Pollio. 
He  said  at  supper,  your  language  is  that  of  an 
AUobrox. 

MARCUS. 

After  supper,  I  should  rather  think,  and  with 
Antonius.  Asinius,  urged  by  the  strength  of  in-* 
stinct,  picks  from  amidst  the  freshest  herbage  the 
dead  and  dry  stalk,  and  doses  and  dreams  about 
it  where  he  cannot  find  it.  •  .Acquired,  it  is  true, 
I  have  a  certain  portion  of  my  knowledge,  and 
consequently  of  my  language,  from  the  Allo^ 
broges :  I  cannot  well  point  out  the  place ;  the 
walls  of  Romulus,  the  habitations  of  Janus  and  of 
Saturn,  and  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jove,  which 
the  confessions  I  extorted  from  their  ambassadors 
gave  me  in  my  consulate  the  means  of  saving, 
stand  at  too  great  a  distance  from  this  terrace. 

QUINCTUS. 

Certainly  you  have  much  to  look  back  upon, 
of  what  is  most  proper  and  efficacious  to  console 
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and  elevate  you :  but  to  leave  behind  us  our 
children^  if  indeed  they  will  be  permitted  to  stay 
behind,  is  painful. 

MARCUS. 

Among  all  the  contingencies  of  life,  it  is  that 
for  which  we  ought  to  be  the  best  prepared,  as 
the  most  regular  and  ordinary  in  the  course  of 
nature.  We  bequeathe  to  ours  a  field  illuminated 
by  our  glory  and  enriched  by  our  example:  a 
noble  patrimony,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
Pretor  or  proscriber.  Nor  indeed  is  our  fall  itself 
without  its  fruit  to  them :  for  violence  is  the  cause 
why  that  is  often  called  a  calamity  which  is  not 
so,  and  repairs  in  some  measure  its  injuries  by 
exciting  to  commiseration  and  tenderness.  The 
pleasure  a  man  receives  from  his  children  resem- 
bles that  which  with  more  propriety  than  any 
other  we  may  attribute  to  the  Divinity:  for  to 
suppose  that  his  chief  satisfaction  and  delight 
should  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  what  he 
has  done  or  can  do,  is  to  place  him  on  a  level  with 
a  runner  or  a  wrestler.  The  formation  of  a  world, 
or  of  a  thousand  worlds,  is  as  easy  to  him  as  the 
formation  of  an  atom«  Virtue  and  intellect  are 
equally  his  production;  but  he  subjects  them  in 
no  slight  degree  to  our  volition.  His  benevolence 
is  gratified  at  seeing  us  conquer  our  wills  and  rise 
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superior  to  our  infirmities ;  anct  at  tracing  day 
after  day  a  nearer  resemblance  in  our  moral  fea- 
tures to  his.  We  can  derive  no  pleasure  but  from 
exertion  :  he  can  derive  none  from  it ;  since  exer- 
tion, as  we  understand  the  word,  is  incompatible 
with  omnipotence. 

QUINCTUS., 

Precede,  my  brother.  In  every  depression  of 
mind,  in  every  excitement  of  feeling,  my  spirits 
are  equalized  by  your  discourse ;  and  that  which 
you  said  with  rather  too  much  brevity  of  our 
children,  soothes  me  greatly. 

MARCUS. 

I  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  in  what  I  have 
spoken.  And  yet ...  ah  Quinctus !  there  is  a  tear 
that  Philosophy  cannot  dry,  and  a  pang  that  will 
rise  as  we  approach  the  Gods. 

There  are  two  things  which  tend  beyond  all 
others,  after  divine  philosophy,  to  inhibit  and 
check  our  ruder  passions,  as  they  grow  and  swell 
in  us,  and  to  keep  our  gentler  in  their  proper 
play :  and  these  two  things  are,  the  moderate  in- 
dulgence of  every  seasonable  sorrow  and  of  every 
inoffensive  pleasure.  Nay,  there  is  also  a  pleasure, 
humble,  it  is  true,  but  graceful  and  insinuating, 
which  follows  close  upon  our  very  sorrows,  recon- 
ciles us  to  them  gradually,  and  sometimes  renders 
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US  at  last  undesirous  altogether  of  abandoning 
them.  If  ever  you  have  remembered  the  anni- 
versary of  some  day,  wheron  a  dear  friend  was 
lost  to  you,  or  seen  to  suffer,  tell  me  whether  that 
anniversary  day  was  not  purer  and  even  calmer 
than  the  day  before.  The  sorrow,  if  there  should 
be  any  left,  is  soon  absorbed,  and  full  satisfaction 
takes  place  of  it,  while  you  perform  a  pious  office 
to  Friendship,  required  and  appointed  by  the  ordi- 
nances of  Nature.  When  my  Tulliola  was  tome 
away  from  me,  a  thousand  plans  presented  them- 
selves tumultuously  or  successively,  for  immor* 
talizing  her  memory,  and  raising  a  monument  up  to 
the  magnitude  of  my  grief.  The  griefitself  has  done 
it:  the  tears  I  then  shedd  over  her  assuaged  it 
in  me,  and  did  every  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
her,  or  hoped,  or  wished.  I  called  upon  Tulliola : 
Rome,  an4  the  whole  world,  heard  me :  her  glory 
was  a  part  of  mine  and  mine  of  hers ;  and  when 
Eternity  had  received  her  at  my  hands,  I  wept  no 
longer.  The  tenderness  wherewith  I  mentioned 
and  now  mention  her,  tho  it  suspends  my  voice, 
brings  what  consoles  and  comforts  me :  it  is  the 
milk  and  honey  lefl  at  the  sepulcher,  and  equally 
sweet  (I  hope)  to  the  departed. 

The  Gods,  who  have  given  us  our  aflfections, 
permitt  us  surely  the  uses  and  the  signs  of  thenu 
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Immoderate  grief,  like  every  thing  else  immode- 
rate»  is  useless  and  pernicious ;  but  if  we  did  not . 
tolerate^  and  endure  it,  if  we  did  not  prepare  for 
it,  meet  it,  commune  with  it,  if  we  did  not  even 
cherish  it  in  its  season,  much  of  wh^t  is  best  in 
our  faculties,  much  of  our  tenderness,  much  of 
our  generosity,  much  of  our  patriotism,  much  also 
of  our  genius,  would  be  stifled  and  extinguished. 
When  I  hear  any  one  call  upon  another  to  be 
manly  and  to  restrain  his  tears,  if  they  flow  from 
the  social  and  the  kind  affections,  I  doubt  the 
humanity  and  distrust  the  wisdom  of  the  coun- 
seled If  he  were  humane,  he  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  pity  and  to  sympathize,  than  to  lecture 
and  to  reprove }  and  if  he  were  wise,  he  would 
consider  that  tears  are  given  us  by  nature  as  a 
remedy  to  affliction^  altho,  like  other  remedies, 
they  should  come  to  our  relief  in  private.  Philo- 
sophy, we  may  be  told,  would  prevent  the  tears 
by  turning  away  the  sources  of  them,  and  by  rais- 
ing up  a  rampart  against  pain  and  sorrow.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  Philosophy,  quite  pure  and  totally 
abstracted  from  our  appetites  and  passions,  instead 
of  serving  us  the  better  for  being  so,  would  do  us 
little  or  no  good  at  all.  We  may  receive  so  much 
light  as  not  to  see,  and  so  much  philosophy  as  to 
be  worse  than  foolish. 
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My  eloquence,  whatever  (with  PolUo's  leave)  it 
.  may  be,  would  at  least  have  sufficed  me  to  explore 
these  tracts  of  philosophy,  which  the  Greeks,  as  I 
said,  either  have  seldom  coasted  or  have  left  un-^ 
settled.  Altho  I  think  I  have  done  somewhat 
more  than  they  have,  I  am  often  dissatisfied  with 
the  scantiness  of  my  stores  and^  the  limits  of  my 
excursions.  Every  question  has  given  me  the 
subject  of  a  new  one ;  the  last  has  always  been 
better  than  the  preceding,  and,  like  Archimedes, 
whose  tomb  appears  now  before  me,  as  when  I 
first  discovered  it  at  Syracuse,  I  could  almost  ask 
of  my  enemy  time  to  solve  my  problem. 

Quinctus !  Quinctus !  let  us  exiilt  with  joy : 
there  is  no  enemy  to  be  appeased  or  avoided. 
We  are  moving  forward,  and  without  exertion, 
thither  where  we  shall  know  all  we  wish  to  know, 
and  how  greatly  more  than,  whether  in  Tusculum 
or  in  Formies,  in  Rome  or  in  Athens,  we  could 
ever  hope  to  learn  ! 


Some  of  the  opinions  attributed  to  Cicero  in  this  dialogae« 
and  particularly  those  on  the  agrarian  law>  are  at  variance 
with  what  he  has  expressed^  not  only  in  his  orations,  but  also 
In  his  three  books  De  Qfflciit,  which  he  appears  to  have 
written  under  a  strong  fear,  that  either  this  or  something 
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simikr  would  deprive  him  of  his  possessions.  Hence  he  speaks 
of  the  Gracchi  with  an  asperity  which  no  historian  has 
eountenanced,  and  of  Agis,  the  most  virtuons  king  on  record^ 
without  B  word  of  commendation  or  of  pity.  When  however 
he  perceived  that  in  the  midst  of  dangers  his  property  was 
untouched,  it  must  have  occurred  to  so  sagacious  a  reasoner, 
that,  if  an  agrarian  law  had  been  enacted,  the  first  triumvirate 
could  never  have  existed,  and  that  he  himself  had  remained, 
as  he  ought  to  have  been,  the  leader  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
is  to  be  lamented,  but  it  is  also  to  be  pardoned  in  him,  that 
with  such  feelings  he  should  have  mentioned  Crassus  as  a  man 
Whom  he  did  not  hate,  and  should  have  spoken  of  Cesar  thus : 
Tanta  in  eo  peccandi  libido  fuit,  ut  hoc  ipsum  eum  delectaret, 
peccare.  Yet  Cesar  after  the  battle  Of  Pharsaliadid  evil  from 
necessity,  good  from  choice  3  and  then  as  little  evil  as  was 
possible,  and  more  good  than  was  politic.  Of  Crassus,  whom 
he  did  not  hate,  he  says . . .  Qui  videt  domi  turn  pariter  accu* 
satorum  atque  judicum  consociatos  greges  5  qui  nocentes  et  pe- 
cuniosos  reos  eodem  te  auctore  corruptelam  judicii  molientes ; 
qui  tuas  roercednm  pactiones  in  patrociniis^  intercessiones 
pecuniarum  in  coitionibus  candidatorum,  dimissiones  liberto- 
rum  ad  fcenerandas  diripiendasque  provincias }  qui  expukiones 
vicinorum  3  qui  latrocinia  in  agris ;  qui  cum  servis,  cum  liber- 
tis,  cum  clientibus  societates ;  qui  possessiones  vacuas  ;  qui 
proscriptiones  locupletum ;  qui  ceedes  municipiornm ;  qui  illam 
SuUani  temporis  messem  recordetur ;  qui  testamenta  snbjecta, 
qui  suUatos  tot  homines,  qui  denique  omnia  venalia,  delectnm 
decretum,  alienam,  suam  sententiam,  forum,  domnm,  vocem, 
silentium.    Parad.  VL 

The  description  of  such  a  state  is  sufficient  to  recommend 
its  abolition.  He  illustrates  it  further.  Desitum  est  videri 
qoidquam  in  socios  iniqnum,  cum  extjtisset  etiam  in  cives  tanta 
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crndelitas . . .  Malta  prseterea  commemorarem  nefaria  in  8ocio8> 
SI  hoc  uno  sol  quidquam  vidisset  indigoins  • .  •  Optimatibas  tuis 
nihil  conAdo.  Sed  yideo  nallam  esse  rempnblicam,  nallam 
eenatam^  nulla  jndicia^  nnllam  in  nllo  no8tr(Un  dignitatem . . . 
Jure  igitur  plectimur :  nisi  enim  mnltonim  impnnita  scdera 
tulissemus,  &c. . . .  Non  igitar  utilis  ilia  L.  Philippi  Q.  filii  lea- 
tentia,  qnas  civitates  L.  Snlla  pecunid  acceptd  ex  SO.  libera* 
Tissety  nt  has  rursus  vectigales  essent,  neque  his  peconiam 
qnam  pro  Ubertate  dedtssent  redderemas:  torpe  imperiol 
piratarmn  enim  melior  fides  qoam  senatiks.  It  foHows  then,  i 
fortioriy  that  if  pirates  should  be  destroyed^  the  senale  should. 
Cicero  nerer  entertained  long  together  the  same  opinion  of 
Pompeius :  a  little  before  the  death  of  Clodius  he  writes  thus : 
Pompeiu8>  noftri  amores,  quod  mi£i  sumnio  dolori  est,  ipse  se 
afBixit.  Soon  after  thus  :  Pompeius  a  me  valdecontenditfde 
reditu  in  gratiatn ;  sed  adhuc  nihil  profecit,  nee,  si  ullam 
"  partem   libertatis   tenebo>  proficiet.     He  speaks  of  him  to 

Atticus  as  follows  :  Non  mihi  satis  idonei  sunt  auctores  ii  qui 
a  te  probantur;  quod  enim  unquam  in  republica  forte  factum 
extitit?  aut  quis  ab  iis  ullam  rem  lande  dignam  desiderat? 
nee  mehercule  laudandos  existimo  qui  trans  mare  belli  parandi 
causa  profecti  sunt . . .  Quis  autem  est  tant&  quidem  de  re  qnin 
I  vari^  secum  ipse  disputet  ?    iSimul  et  elicere  cnpio  sententiam 

I  taam ;  si  manet,  ut  firmior  sim,  si  m^tata  est>  ut  tibi  assen« 

tiar  • .  •  The  character  and  designs  of  Pompeius  and  his  le^Ui' 
matea  are  deyeloped  thus.  Mirandum  in  modum  Cneius  noster 
Sullani  regni  similitudinem  concupivit*  Consilium  eat  snf- 
focare  nrbem  et  Italiam  fame;  deinde  agros  vastare^  nrere. 
Promitto  tibi>  si  valebit,  tegnlam  ilium  in  Italic.  nuUam  relic- 
turum.  Mene  igitur  socio  ?  contra  mehercule  meum  judicittm, 
et  contra  omnium  antiqu<Niim  auctoritatem  •  • .  Qnas  minas  mu- 
nicipiis  !  quae  nominatim  viris  bonis  !  quae  denique  ooinibns 
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qui  remaneissent !  qo^in  crebrd  illad,  Sttlia  poiuit,  ego  non 
potero. 

The  oondact  of  the  Gracchi  waR  approved  by  the  wisest 
and  most  honest  of  their  coDtemporaries.  Lelius,  the  friend 
of  Sdpio^  desisted  from  his  support  of  Tiberias^  only  when^  as 
Platarch  says^  he  was  compelled  by  the  apprehension  of  greater 
evil.  Bat  snrely  a  man  so  prudent  as  Lelins  mnst  have  fore- 
seen all  the  consequences^  and  have  known  the  good  or  the 
evil  of  them,  and  would  not  have  desisted  when,  the  matter 
having  been  agitated,  and  the  measure  agreed  on,  every  danger 
was  over  from  taking  it,  and  the  only  one  that  could  arise  was 
from  its  rejection,  after  that  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
peoplj^had  been  stimulated  and  excited.  Hence  I  am  induced 
to  believe  that  Scipio,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
senate,  persuaded  his  friend  to  desist  from  the  undertaking. 
Cicero,  in  mentioning  it,  expresses  himself  in  these  words . . . 
Duo  sapientissimos  et  clarissimos  fratres,'  Publium  Crassum 
et  Publiom  Scsevolam,  aiunt  'Fiberio  Graccho  auctoree  kgum 
fuisse,  alternm  quidem,  ut  videmus,  palam,  alternm,  ut  suspi- 
camur,  obscurius.  Acad.  Quest,  iv.  Mntianus  Crassus,  the 
brother  of  Publius,  and  Appius  Claudius,  were  also  bis  sup- 
porters. It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  was  both  politic  and 
equitable  in  his  plan  of  dividing  among  the  poorer  citizens, 
whose  debts  had  been  incurred  by  services  rendered  to  their 
country,  the  lands  retained  by  the  rich,  in  violation  of  the 
Ldcinian  law.  He  was  called  unjust  toward  the  inhabitants 
of  Latium  and  the  allies,  in  proposing^  to  deprive  them  of  that 
which  the  Romans  had  given  them,  bnt  instead  of  which*  to 
indemnify  themselves  for  the  grant,  they  had  imposed  a  tribute. 
Gracchus  wished  to  aUay  the  irritation  of  the  people,- and  to 
render  them  inoffensive  to  the  state,  by  giving  them  useful 
VOL.  II.  S  5 
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occapations  in  the  cares  and  concerns  of  property.  Tbe  Latins 
and  allies  vronld  have  been  indemnified  :  for  the  tax  imposed 
on  them  woold  have  been  removed,  and  the  freedoQi  of  the 
city  granted  to  them.    The  senate  wonld  perhaps  have  been 
somewhat  less  hostile  to  Gracchus,  if  he  had  not  also  proposed 
that  the  money  left  by  Attains  to  the  Roman  people  shoidd 
go  to  its  destination.    They  were  8timnlated>  if  not  by  in- 
terest, by  power,  to  invoke  the  assistence  of  Scipio  agdnst  the 
popular  party  3  and  he  was  conducted  home  by  them  tbe  day 
before  his  death ;  which  appears  rather  to  bavB  been  hastened 
by  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  senate,  than  by  the  revenge 
of  the  opposition,  none  of  whom  at  that  time  could  have  had 
access  to  him,  his  house  being  filled  and  surround^  by  their 
enemies.    The  senate  had  reasons  for  ansptcioa  of  Scipiow 
They  dreaded  tbe  dictatorial  power  which  was  about  lo  be 
conferred  on  him,  in  order  that  he  might  settle  the  eomnon* 
wealth :  they  were  dissatisfied  at  the  doubts  he  entertained 
of  any  guilt  in  Gracchus,  of  whom  he  declared  his  opinion  that 
he  was  justly  slain  if  he  had  attempted  to  possess  the  ^ipraiM 
power :  which  expression  proves  that  he  doubted,  or  rather 
that  he  disbelieved  it,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  declaration 
that  he  did  not  deserve  death  for  any  other  of  hitr  actions  or 
intentions.    They  also  clearly  saw  that  a  man  of  his  equity 
and  firmness  would  not  leave  unpunished  those  who'  had 
instigated  Popilins  Lenas,  Opimius,  and  Me€ellas>  to  thdr 
cruelties  against  the  partisans  of  Gracchus.    OfMiainB  alone 
had  put  to  death  by  a  Judicial  proceu  no  fewer  than  thne 
thousand  Roman  citizens,  whose  only  crime  was. that  of  de- 
manding what  had  been  left  them  by  Attahis,  and  promised 
them  by  the  legitimate  rulers  of  the  state. 
ISnoe  the  composition  of  my  Dialogue,  I  have  read  the 
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newlf  foand  treatise  of  Cicero^  De  Re  PubUcd.  It  indaces 
me  to  alter  nothing  of  vrhat  I  had  written,  bat>  on  Uie  con- 
lrary>  supplies  me  with  a  few  more  sentences  of  iUastration 
from  him,  and  sabjects  of  remark.  It  is  amusing  to  see  with 
what  eagerness  a  sentence  that  leans  toward  kingship  is 
soiled  by  the  editor.  He  exdames,  NoUMle  Ciceronis  dic" 
turn  de  monarchiae  prfBstanti& !  quam  in  eenlentiam  ^erique 
ieu  Tcteres  eeu  recentiores  paliHci  pedibue  eunt.  The  sen* 
tence  Is,  Nam  ipsom  regale  genns  civitatis  uon  modo  non 
est  reprehendendam»  sed  hand  scio  an  reliqnis  smpUdhus 
Umg/d  anteponeodnm,  si  nllnm  probarem  simplex  reipnblicm 
genns :  sed  ita  quoad  statnm  snum  retinet ;  is  est  antem  status^ 
Qt  nnias  perpetnli  potestate  et  justiti^,  omaiqoe  sapientid, 
regatnr  sains  et  floqaabilitas  et  odnm  ctvium.  Certainly^  if 
a  king  were  perfectly  just  and  perfectly  wise>  his  government 
wonid  be  preferable  to  any  other ;  but  it  is  childish  to  specu* 
late  on  any  such  oocurrenoe>  with  the  experience  of  ages  be- 
fore ttSf  leading  ns  to  so  different  aconclnsion.  Scipio  speaks 
of  a  Kepublic  with  a  king  presiding  over  it ',  the  editor  talks 
of  ntonwrchyt  m  we  understand  the  word.  Scq;>io  adds> 
DesQnt  omnino  A  popnlo  mnlta  qoi  snb  rege  est»  in  primis 
Ubertas>  qu0  non  in  eo  ed  ui  jueto  uianmr  domino,  sed  ut 
nuUo*  .  Can  any  thing  be  more  temperate  and  rational  than 
these  expressfeiis  ?  the  first  of  which  designate  only  the 
utility  of  thi^form,  and  that  conditionally^  and  the  last  give 
an  excellent  reason  why  even  the  form  itself  shoold  not  be 
admitted^  proyii^  the  utility  of  the  fiorm  to  be  incomparably 
less,  th^  what  must  be  given  up  for  it«  In  going  oo^  he 
pifises  Xi«  JBrutasj  vir  ingenio  et  virtute  prestans,  &c.  pri- 
mvsque  in  hac  civitate  docnit  in  oonservandA  civiom  libertate 
esse  privatum  jieminem.     This  the  editor   calls  immanem 
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imjustamque  t^nieniiam  I  Yet  Cioero  in  his  own  person  uses 
nearly  the  sane  words  in  an  epistle  of  the  yonnger  Bratos 
(Epist. z. ad Familiares*)  NnUopublioo consiliorempeblicani 
liber&sti>  quo  etiam  est  ilia  res  oMJor  et  darior.  The  same 
opinion  is  also  giren  by  him  in  t(ie  Toscnlan  Qnestions. 
Nunquam  privatnm  esse  sapientemi  &c.  (ir*)  Sci]iio»  in  eem- 
mendtng  the  advantages  that>  under  conditiena  <  quite  pro* 
blematicaly  may  attend  the  governsMn^  el.  one  ebief  magi- 
strate, add8>  Sed  iamen  tadSMMtf«m  et  quadprmmm  ad  pemi- 
dosissimuoD  Haium :  and  afterwards^  Qnis  enira  hvac  homiaem 
rite  dixerit^  qui  sibi  camsuis  dvibas,  qui  -  deniqna  ottaonmi 
homittum  genera  nnllam  juris  communionem^  nnUam  liooaiii- 
talis  sodetatem  velit  ? 

The  education  of  kings  leaves  few  either  wise  or  honest. 
The  better  dtizens  recdve  the  better  education :  they  are 
mntoal  ebecks  one  upon  anther,  while  icings  a«e  mutual 
guards  and  fosterers  of  eadi  otfafBr's  tyranny.  That  in  fact, 
whatever  it  be>  is  the  best  fsrm  of  goverament,  whidi  *the 
meat  effectually  excludes  the  wicked  and  nnwise,  and  the 
most  readily  admits  the  wise  and  virtaons :  the  two  weretaife 
oehlocracy  and  despotism,  both  for  the  same  reeeon:.ui^th 
there  is  vis canrnM  expers\  Ochlocracy  is  the moretoleidble 
as  being  the  mote  transient  ^  ode  always  passes  into  the  other, 
as  its  fimt  ^tep.  Sdpio  'argues  weakly^  ami  Cicero  pnrfiaps 
intends  that  he  should  do  so,  in  saying,  Ittnditamen  non 
adsentior  tibi,  prmstarb  regi  optimates:  H  etuln  eipientia 
est  qua  gnbeniat  rem  pnblicam,  quid  tandeiii  inttreat 
hsBcin  onorue  sit  an  in  pluribns?  Here  is  a  petUhpruH 
cipU  which  on  no  account  can  be  granted.  It  is  surely 
more  probable  that  wisdom  should  reside  among  many,  and 
those  the  best  educated  and  of  mature  age,  than  with  one 
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oDly,  and  him  the  wdnt  edncatodi  often  of  age  not  matore, 
and  more  often  bearing  thick  opon  him  throughout  life  the 
vioeaof  yooth  and  the  inconsiderateness  of  childhood.  If 
Cioefo  spoke  sincerely,  he  was  both  foolish  and  flagitious  in 
praising  those  who  slew  Cesar  :  for  never  was  there  a  man  so 
capable  of-  governing  alone  and  well.  I  will  not  believe  that 
he  was  led  astray  by  Plato,  who  asserts  in  his  fourth  book  that 
it  is  ef  little  oonseqaeaee  whether  a  state  be  governed  by 
many  or  ene^  tf  thai  one  is  obedient  to  the  laws.  Svrely  a 
king  can 'more  easily  find  those  who  will  assist  him  in  sub- 
vevting  theift  than  simple  citizens  can,  and  is  usually  more 
in<dined  to  do  it,  and  is  more  easily  persuaded  that  it  is  his 
interest.  Aristoteles,  as  usual,  speaks  less  idly  :  what  is  re* 
markable  is,  that  his  opinion  squares  perfectly  with  the  £pi- 
carean  doctrine*  'TcAof  fUr  Qvr  viKtwf  ro  e J  Kjf  ^M)fo  ^  Im 
ri  l^vwuitit^tws  xa)  Kokwg.  Now  this  is  impossible  under 
men  worse  nnd  less  wase  (as  hath  been  the  case  nine  hundred 
and  thirty'  years  in  the  theasand)  than  those  who  occnpy  the 
middle  ranks  in  Ufe,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  are  unoon- 
taninated  by  their  esample  and  nndebased  by  their  tyranny ; 
sneh«men  as  would  cBtslif  lAcy  did  not*  Governments^  after 
all;  mnst  be  constituted  acoordikig  to  the  habits  and  propensi- 
ties'^ the'  go^ernedi  in  which  the  flnoral  springs  from  the 
physical.  The » Arab  nittst  always  be 'free,  the  Frenchman 
never  :  in  the  Spaniard  there  still  exists  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, fimnthe  union  of  Saracen  and  Goth;  in  the  English- 
maa,  llrom  that  of  Norman  and  Saxon.  The  €rredc  retainsi 
and  dieplays  magoificently,  his  ancient  charaoter :  cembina* 
tions  of  various  kinds  militate  against  the  Roman.  All  traces 
of  ancient  inslitntions  have  been  effaced  for  ages,  excepting  in 
religion.  The  Roman  people  was  merely  the  people  of  one 
city  -J  its'  physical  peculiarities  coold  not  extend  themselves. 
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and  were  entirely  lost  in  a  aaeoeMien  of  conqnerors.  Bat  the 
voice  of  Hietory  refutes  tke  condusioo,  whicli  certain  writers 
wonld  draw  from  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Cicero>  and  teaches 
us  that  the  republican  form'  of  government  was  best  adapted 
to  the  nation,  and  that  nnder  it  the  Romans  were  virtaoos  and 
powerfal,  to  a  degree  which  they  never  attained  under  kiags 
and  emperors.  Their  seven  kings,  after  two  centuries,  left  a 
dominion  less  extensive  than  an  English  connty  or  an  Amed- 
can  estate  :  in  ^e  same  number  of  years^  nnder  a  repablic, 
the  same  people,  if  subjects  and  dtisens  may  be  called  so, 
conquered  nearly  the  whole  known  world:  wliatever  was 
wealthy,  whatever  was  powerful,  whatever  was  tyrannical 
and  despotic,  fell  down  before  them,  or  followed  in  d^ection 
liieir  triumphal  cars* 

We  have  seen  what  their  kings  did  :  let  ns  now  see  what 
the  wisest  and  powerfulle^t  of  their  emperors  could  do. 

Augustus  lost  his  army  in  Germany,  and  commemorated  by 
a  trophy  the  capture  of  a  few  castles  on  the  Alps :  ao  greatly 
and  80  suddenly  had  fallen  the  glory  of  Rome,  altho  ruled 
by  a  sagacious  prince,  when  the  discretion  of  one  was  snbsti- 
tnted  for  the  counsels  and  interests  and  eneigies  of  many. 

It  has  been  the  fashion,  and  not  only  of  late  years,  bat  ht 
ages,  to  represent  the  Roman  form  of  government  as  aristo- 
eratical :  this  is  erroneous :  Cicero  himself  says,  nihil  sacro* 
saactom  esse  potest^  nisi  quod  plebs  popalusve  jasf^Hi^.  The 
people  chose  all  the  great  fonctionaries,  exc^iting  the  inter- 
rez :  be  s^i^pointed  the  dictator,  who  is  falsely  thoaght  to  have 
possessed  absolute  power,  even  daring  the  short  period  for 
wUch  he  was  created.  When  Fabius.  Mnimus  would  have 
punished  Minutius,  the  tribunes  interposed  their  authority. 
The  senatorial  formula,  Videani  CkmiuUs  ne  pnd  dtinmmui 
cMpiai  Res  Pubika,  has  misled  many,  and  indeed  misled  even 
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Cioero  himself,  who  offended  against  the  forms  of  law  when 
he  saved  the  conmoowealth  from  Catilina.  The  sapreme 
power  was  never  legally  in  the  consols,  bat  constantly  in  the 
tribunes  of  the  people;  so  that  Sigonias  is  wrong  in  his 
assertion,.  CpiM»i!ria&.  omnibus  magistratibus  condonem  avo* 
core  potuuiOf  cb  iU  ntmnem*  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  interference  of  the  tribunes  against  the  coasuls.  T.  Li- 
▼ius  (1.  xliv.)  relates  that  the  effects  of  Tiberius  Qraccbus  the 
elder,  who  had  been  consul  and  censor,  were  camecrated 
(which  in  arbitrary  governments  is  called  QOf^fictUtd)  because 
he  had.  disobeyed  an  order  of  the  tribune  L.  Flatvins  j  a  tri- 
bune committed  to  prison  the  consul  Metellusj  the  censor 
Appios  was  punished  in  the  same  manner  by  the  same  tribju- 
nitian  authority.  Carbo,  who  had  been  thrice  consul,  was 
condemned  to  death  by  Pomp^y  from .  the  tribunitian  chair. 
Drusus,  as  trabutie,  sent  the  oonsul  Philippns  to  prison  with 
a  halter  round  his  neck,  oUritd  gM  (Florns,  chr.).  One  Vec- 
tins  was  slain  for  not  rising  up  before  the  tribune.  Arro- 
gantly and  uiyQfitly  as  the  tribunitian  power  in  this  instance 
was  applied,  it  was  constitutionally.  Plutarch  relates  part  of 
a  speech  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  in  which  the  authority  is 
mentioned  as  a  thing  settled*  "  It  is  hard,'*  he  says,  ^*  if  a 
consul  may  be  thrown  into  prison  by  a  tribune,  and  a  tribune 
cannot  be  removed  from  office  by  the  people." 

With  all  these  facts  (I  must  believe  it)  in  his  memory, 
Cicero  still  would  consider  the  legitimate  government  of  Rome 
as  an  aristocracy  -,  for  otherwise  how  could  he  himself  be 
aristocratical,  which  he  avows  he  was  ?  He  wrote  his  treatise 
De  RepubUcd  ten  years  before  his  death,  when  the  greater  and 
more  costly  part  of  his  experience  was  wanting.  In  the  dia- 
logue he  is  represented  as  on  the  verge  of  a  political  world. 
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of  which  he  had  heen  the  mover  and  protector,  while  the 
elements  of  it  announce  to  him  that  it  is  bursting  undisr  his 
feet. 

He  is  hardly  to  be  called  ineonsistenty  who,  guided  by  the 
experience  of  recent  facts^  turns  at  last  to  wiser  sentiments, 
opposite  as  they  may  be  to  those  he  entertained  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  If  any  one  shall  assert  that  I  attribote  to 
Cicero  an  inconsistency  unwarranted  by  his  writings,  my- 
answer  is^  that  there  is  manifestly  a  much  greater  between 
the  fects  he  states  in  these  quotations,  and  the  conclusions  he 
appears  by  his  line  of  policy 'to  have  drawn  from  them;  and 
that,  taking  his  own  statement,  I  do  no  injustice  to  his  dis- 
cernment and  ratiocination,  in  bringing  home  to  him  a  new 
inference.  Whatever  be  the  defects  and  weaknesses  of  this 
memorable  and  truly  glorious  man,  I  disclose  them  with  feel- 
ings far  different  from  exultation :  I  mention  them  hesitatingly, 
reluctantly,  and  with  awe :  for  in  comparison  with  the  meanest, 
the  most  negligent  of  his  productions,  how  inelegant,  rude, 
and  barbarous,  is  the  most  elaborate  composition,  the  .most 
applauded  eloqnence  of  our  times  ! 
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